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TALE OF A TUB. 

WRITTEN FOS 

THE UNIVERSAL. IMPROVEMENT 

tt 

MANKIND, 

Diu muUumque dmderalum. 



TO WHICH IS ADDfiD, 
AN ACCOUNT OF A BATTLE 



BETWIBN 



THE ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 



IK 8T. JAMESES LIBRARY. 



WITH THE AUTHOR'S APOLOGY ; 

AND 

EXPLANATORY NOTES, 

I 

BY y. WOTTON, B. D. AND OTHERS. 



TOL. III. 



Basyma cacabassa eanaa, irraumista diaiaba caeota 
ba£Dl)or camelanthi.^ Iren. lib. i. c. 1 8. 

Juvatque novos decerpere flares^ 



Insignemque meo capiti petere mde ccronam, 

Unde prius imUi velarunt tempitra Musk. Lucret. 

Bideniem dicere ventm, quidvetai ? Horace. 

^ This citation, which seems all gibberish, is a form of initiation 
used hy the Marcosian heretics. Da. Wotton.— " The words are 
taken from the first book of Irensus against the Pagans; where he 
fays that the followers of the Heretic Marcus hid their mysteries 
under these Greek letters, butthat the words were Hebrew \ of which 
he gives the following interpretation : *' Hoc quod est super omnem 
virtutem Patris invoeo, quod vocatur Lumen et Spiritus et Vita, 
quonlam in corpoi'e regnSLsti/' Fenardentius, the commentator on 
Irensus, says, that these are moostrous and barbarous words, and 
jieither Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, Syriac, or Arabic. In several 
ancient jaspers, agates, and onjrKesi, we meet with these and such like 
'«xtrayagent words and figares, altogether as preposterous. See Chif- 
flet% Abraxas, &c.*^ — This note is copied from one by Mr. Pate, 
whom Swift styles ** the learned woollen draper;** and who had this 
and a few others, which will be found distinguished by his name, from 
the Dean^s own mouth. N. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following HiBtorical Particulars were communiGated 
to Mr. Nichols in 1777, by the Rev. Samuel Sal- 
ter, D. IX then Master of the Charter-house. 

THE " Tale of a Tub"* was planned and composed 
about 1692, by Jonathan Swift, afterwards D. D. and 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin; but whether by him 
alone, or in concert and conjunction with another of his 
family and name, is not quite so clear : as it is, that great 
part oi it was deagned in favour and in honour of Sir 
Wimam Temple, on wh<»n the Swifts were dependent 
in some sort, and under obligations to him. When the 
Tale, &c. was first printed, Mr. Wottcm speaks of it, as 
generally believed to have been written, or published 
however, by a brother^ of Jonathan's ; which brother, he 
adda^ was preferred by Lord Somei'S, at Sir William 
Temple's request, to a very good benefice^, in one of 

* '« Oullirer»8 Travels" and the ♦* Talc of a Tab," are indisputably 
the two most capital works of Swift It is remarkable that he never 
would own himself to be the author of the latter; nor is the slightest 
hint of it to be found in any of his writings." Dr. Waston. 

f Meaning ThomaSt the dean^s cousin. N. 

X Putt^ihamy near Guilford, in Surrey. As this is a crown-living, 
Mr. Swift^s presentation to it seems another exception to his relation 
Mr. Deane Swift*s persuasion ; ** that no solicitation was ever made 
to the Crown by od6 of the name, from the Restoration to this day, 
for any the least favour whatsoever ; that was either worth the 
Crown's refusal, or any of the family's acceptance: except, 4c." 
S. S. 



4 ADVERTISEMENT. 

the most delicious parts of one of the pleasantest couu- 
ties of England. This is invidiouslj aggravated; be- 
cause Mr. Wotton conceived Lord Somers was indecent- 
ly played upon, in the dedication addressed to him :* 
and is besides false ; at least in part : for Jonathan had 
no brother. His first cousin, Thomas Swift, one year 
only senior to him, though the son of a much elder bro- 
ther, was presented by Lord Somers, and probably at Sir 
William Temple's request, to a crown living; which he 
held sixty years, and quitted but with life, in May, 1 752, 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age. The same Lord 
Somei*8 recommended Jonathan to Lord Wharton ; but 
without success. Thomas preached a sermon in Novem- 
ber, 1710, (it is not specified where); which he printed, 
and (H:efixed to it a dedication to Mr. Harley, chancellor 
of the exchequer, afterward Earl of Oxford.f It is on 
Is. xi. 13, 14, and is entitled, " Noah's Dove; an earnest 
Exhortation to Peace ; set forth in a Sermon, preached 
on the 7th of November, 1710, a Thanksgiving-day, by 
Thomas Swift, A. M. formerly chaplain to Sir William 
Temple, now Rector of Puttenham, in Surrey." Mr. 
Deane Swift says : " T. S. was a man of learning and 
abilities; but uirforlunaiely bred up like his father and 
grandfather, with an abhorrence and contempt for all the . 
Puritanical sectaries :" whence he seems to infer, that 
he neither had, nor could well have, the least hope of 
rising in the church. In fact, this Sermon, and its De- 
dication (stand as near as you please, or as you can) 
will not be found to carry with them any marks of supe- 
rior parts : nor did Thomas Swift attempt giving any 
other proof, that I ever saw or heard of, to the world. 
So that, although he certainly put in his claim to a share 

• See the dedication to Lord Somers, p. 37. N. 

I See the Epistolary Correspondeoce, Nov. 21, 1710. N. 
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hete, it appears to have been little regarded : and Jont* 
thaa has as certainly the ivhole credit. 

In March, 1766, a copy of the first edition of the 
" Tale of a Tub" was bold (for 5^. 6</. only) at an auc- 
tion of books, by S. Baker: this copy had, it seems, be- 
longed to Sheffield Duke of Bucks ; with whom Dean 
Swift does not appear either to have had, or to have 
wished for, any intimacy.''^ In the first blank leaf the 
duke (as is believed and there affii'nied)had written these 
words : ** What follows here written, is all by the hand 
of Mr. Thomas Swift :" or something of this tenour. In 
the next page Thomas Swift has given the following 
anecdotes rf- 
, '' The preface of the Bookseller, before the * Battle 



* Oonsalt on this head the Journal to Stella, Dec. 19, 1710: May 
19, and Sept 8, 17X1. Swift says himself, he never was in the duke*0 
company above once ; or twice at the most. — In a Life of Mr. Pope, 
printed in 1769, it is observed, that Dr. Arbuthnot took Pope 
to talk, for being so mach acquainted with John of Bucks : [which 
was the cant and familiar name his Grace was called by.] ** He 
has neither esteem nor love for yon," said the Doctor j and " only 
wants to cheat you ;" and Pope soon found the truth of this ; but, 
though he fell into the snare, and bought an annuity of the duke, 
being over-persuaded by him ; yet in the end his grace over-reached 
himself; for he supposed, from the delicacy of Mr. Pope's constitu 
tion, that he would live but a short time. N. 

f These are, word for word, the same as what appear in a pam- 
phlet printed for Curll in 1710, with this title j ** A complete Key to 
the Tale of a Tub ; with some accoimt of the Authors, the occa- 
sion and design of writing it, and Mr. Wotton*s Remarks examined. 
London, printed for Edmund Curll, &c. Plrice 6d. Where may be 
bad, a Meditation upon a Broomstick, and somewhat beside, utiU 
dvUi; by one of the authors of the Tale of a Tub, Price 6d." See 
tiie extract from Swift's letter to Ben Tooke, p. 7; and, in a letter to 
Mr. Pope, Aug. 30, 1716, the dean says, ** 1 had long a design upon 
the ears of that Curll, when I was in credit; but the rogue would ne- 
ver allow me a fair stroke at them, although my pen-knife was drawn 
and sharp.—" What gave this edge to the Dean's penknife was, A 
Key to the Tale of a Tub, by Ralph Nodes, Esq.** Curll, Annoi. 
Inloc. N. . 
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of the Books,' shows the cause and design of the whole 
work : which was performed by a couple of young Cler- 
gymen in the year 1697; who, having been domestic 
chaplains to Sir William Temple, thought themselves 
obliged to take up his quarrel ; in relation to the contro- 
versy then in dippute between him and Mr. Wotton, con- 
cerning Ancient and Modem Learning. 

** The one of them b^an a defence of Sur William, 
under the title of * A Tale of a Tub;' under which he 
intended to couch the general Instoiy of Christianity : 
diowing the rise of all the remarkable errors of the Ro- 
iman church, in the same ord^ they entered ; and how 
the Reformation endeavoured to root them oat again : 
with the different temper rf Lather from Calvin, (and 
those more violent spirits,) in the way of his reforming. 
His aim is to lidicale the stubborn errors of the Romish 
church, and the humours of the fanatic party ; and to 
show that their superstition has sometlung very fantasti- 
cal in it, which is common to both of them; notwith- 
standing the abhtmrence they seem to have for one an- 
other. 

" The author intended to have it vary regidar ; 
and withal so particular, that he thought not to pass by 
the rise of any one angle error, or its reformation. He 
designed at last to show the purity of the Christian 
Church, in the primitive times; and consequently, how 
weakly Mr. Wotton passed his judgment, and how par- 
tially ; in preferring the modem divinity before the ai^ 
cient; with a confutation of whose book he intended to 
conclude. But when he had not yet gone half way, his 
companion bcMTowing the manuscript to peruse, carried 
it with him to Ireland ; and, having kept it seven years, at 
last published it unperfect ; for indeed he w«s not able to 
carry it on, afler the intended method ; because divinity, 
though it chanced to be his profession, had been the least 
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of bis fltudj. Howeyer, he added to it the ^ Battle of 
the Books;" wherein he efiectuallj pursues the main 
design, of lashing Mr. Wotton : and having added a 
jocose epistle dedicatory to Lord Somers, and another to 
Prince Posterity, with a pleasant preface ; and interlard- 
ed it with one digression concerning critics, and another 
in the modem kind ; a third in praise of digressions, and 
a fourth in praise of madness ; (with which he was not 
unacquainted;) concludes the book with a fragment, 
which the first author made, and intended should have 
come in about the middle of the Tale, as a preliminary 
to Jack's character. 

** Having thus shown the reasons of the little order ob- 
served in the book, and the imperiectness of the Tale t 
it IS so submitted to the reader's censure. 

** Thomas Swift is grandson to Sir William Davenant ;* 
Jonathan Swift is cousin-german to Thomas ; both re* 
tainers to Sh- William Temple." 

Eariy in 1 710 a new edition of the " Tale of a Tub"* 
was In great forwardness. The Author's Apology, dated 
June 3, 1 709, had been some time in the bookseller's 
{XMsession ; and the cuts (then first added) were delayed, 
Ibr Sir Andrew Fountaine's approbation of the designs. 
In a letter to Ben Tooke from Dublin, June 29, 1710 
Jonathan complains much of the liberty taken with his 
character in the Key ; talks of tr3ang to obtain redress ; 
and adds, — ^ I cannot but think that little Parson Cou- 
an of mine is at the bottom of this ; for, having lent him 
a copy of some pails of, &c. [N. B.] and he showing it, 

* The celebrated author of Gondibert. He was bom iu 1603 ; sue. 
ceeded Ben Johnson as poet-laureat in 1637; was, knighted in 1643; 
was, for his loyalty, imprisoned in The Tower in 1651, and saved 
his life by the intercession of Milton and some others. After the Re- 
storation, he obtained a patent for a play-house ; and died April 17, 

less. N 
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after I was gone for Ireland, and the thing abroad ; fa^ 
iffected to talk suspiciously, as if he had some share ih 
it. If he should happen to be in town, and you light on 
Mm, I think you ought to tell him gravely, that if he 
be the Author, he should set his name to the, &c. and 
rally him a little upon it, and tell him, if he can explain 
some things, you will (if he pleases) set fiis name to the 
jiext edition. I should be glad to see how far the fool- 
hh impudence of a dunce could go. I shall, at the end, 
take a little contemptible notice of the thing you sent 
ttie." This he performed in a single page of Postscript 
to the Apology. To Dr. Swift's letter, Ben Tooke an- 
swered, July 10 ; " As to that Cousin of yours, which 
you speak of: I neither know hhn, nor ever heard of 
him, till the Key mentioned him." Thus, we see, 
Thomas envied his Cousin the reputation of this per^ 
formance ;* and speaks of him contemptuously enough ; 
98 knowing little of his own profession, Divinity ; and 
as little better than mad: but Jonathan is even with him. 
And the world seems to be of Jonathan's side ; and to 
know nothing of Thomas.! Lord Oxford, when he 
wanted to teaze or provoke Jonathan, affected to call 
him Thomas.X The latter seems to have had no corresi- 
pondence with the former. 

* The " Tale of a Tub** is a sort of Hudibras in prose, but quite ao 
original; and has all the merits of Rabelais, without any of his weak- 
nesses. This is throughout the whole a mighty fund of good sense, a 
strong glow of true wit and masculine satire, accompanied with a kind 
of humour ao singularly pleasant, that no cynic can avoid smiling 
who reads it. N. 

f He died in May 1752, in his 87th year. N. 

% See frequent ttstances \jk the Journal to Stella. N. 
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ANALYTICAL TABL^. 



THB author's apology. 



The Tale approved of by a great majority among the'^ 
men of taste. Some treatises written expressly against 
it; but not one syllable in its defence. The greatest 
part of it finished in 1696; eight years before it was 
published. The Author's intention, when he began it. 
No irreligious or immoral opinion can fairly be deduced 
from the book. The Clergy have no reason to dislike 
it. The Author's intention not having met with a can- 
did interpretation, he declined engaging in a task he had 
proposed to himself; of examining some publications, 
that were intended against all religion. Unfair to fix a 
name upon an Author, who had so industriously conceal- * 
cd himself. The Letter on Enthusiasm* ascribed by 
several to the same Author. If the abuses in Law or 
Physic had been the subject of this treatise ; the learned 
professors in either faculty would have been more liberal 
than the Clergy. The passages which appear most 11-^ 

* This celebrated Letter, which was generally supposed to have; 
been written by Dr. Swift ; and by him, with as little foundation^ 
ascribed to his friend Colonel Hunter ; was the production of the 
noble author of the " Characteristics ;" in which collection it holds 
the foremost rank. It was first published by J. Morphew, in 1708 ^ 
bears date in September, 1707 ; and was written with a view to the 
Frellch Prophets, whose enthusiastic extravagancies were then ^ 
the greatest height. Pf . 
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able to objection, are parodies. The Author entirely 
innocent of any intention of glancing at those tenets of 
Religion, which he has by some prejudiced or ignorant 
readers been supposed to mean. This particularly the 
case in the passage about the three wooden machines. 
An irony runs through the whole book. Not necessa- 
ry to take notice of treatises written against it. The 
usual fate of common answerers to books of merit is to 
sink into waste paper and oblivion. The case very dif- 
ferent, when a great genius exposes a foolish piece. Re- 
flections occasioned by Dr. King's Remarks on the Tale 
of a Tub ; others, by Mr. Wotton. Tlie manner in which 
the Tale was first published accounted for. The Frag- 
ment not printed in the way the Author intended ; being 
the ground- work of a much larger discourse.* The 
oaths of Peter why introduced. The severest strokes of 
Satire in the treatise are levelled against the custom of 
employing wit in profaneness or immodesty. Wit the 
noblest and most useful gifl of human nature ; and Hu- 
mour the most agreeable. Those who have no share of 
either, think the blow weak, because they are them- 
selves insensible. 

P. S. The Author of the Key wrong, in all his con- 
jectures. The whole work entirely by one hand ; the 
Author defying any one to claim thi'ee lines in the book. 

' THE bookseller's DEDICATION TO LORD SOMERS : 

How he finds out that Lord to be a Patron intended 
by his Author. Dedicators ridiculous, who praise theil' 
l*atrons for qualities that do not belong to them. 

* In several parts of the Apology, the author dwells imich on tlie 
circumstances of the book having been published, while his original 
papers were out of his own possession. Three editions were printed 
in the year 1704 ; a fourth, corrected, in 1705. N. 
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THE BOOKSELLER TO THE READER: 

Telte how long he has had these papers ; when thej 
w&te nrritteo, and vrhy he publishes them new. 

THE DEDICATION TO POSTERITY: 

The Author, apprehending that Time will soon destroj 
almost all the writings of this age, complains of his ma- 
lice against modem Authors and their productions, in 
hurrying them so quickly off the scene ; and therefore 
addresses Posterity in favour of his contemporaries ; as- 
sures him, they abound in wit, and learning, and books ; 
and for instance mentions Dryden, Tate, D'Urfey, Bent- 
iey, and Wotton* 

PREEACE. 

The Occasion and Design of this Work. 

Project for employing the beaux of the nation. Of 
modern Prefaces. Modem Wit how delicate. Method 
for penetrating into an Author^s thoughts. 

Complaints of eveiy Writer against the multitude of 
Writers, like the fat fellows in a crowd. Our Author 
insists on the common privilege of Writers; to;be fa- 
vourably explained, when not understood ; and to praise 
himself in the modem way. This treatise without sa- 
tire : and why. Fame sooner gotten by satire, than pa- 
negyric; the subject of the latter being narrow, and that 
of the former infinite. Difference between Athens and 
England, as to general and particular satire. The Au- 
thor designs a panegyric on the weald, and a modest de- 
fence of the rabble. 

Sect. I. The Introduction. A physico-mytholo- 

gical dissertation on the different sorts oi oratorial ma> 

chines. Of the bar and the bench. The AnthcHr fond 

of the number Three ; promises a panegyric oa it. Of 

A 3 
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pulpits ; i^hich are the best. Of ladders ; on which tlie 
Biitish orators surpass all others. Of the stage itine- 
rant; the seminaiy of the two former. A physical rea- 
son, why those machines are elevated. Of the curious 
:eontrivance of modem theatres. These three machines 
emblematicalTj represent the various sorts of Authors. 

An apologetical dissertation for the Grub-street Wri- 
ters, against their revolted rivals of Gresham and Will's. 
Superficial Readers cannot easily find out Wisdom; 
which is compared to several pretty things. Commenta- 
ries promised on several writings of Grub-street authors; 
as Reynard the Fox, Tom Thumb, Dr. Faustus, Whit- 
tington and his Cat, the Hind and Panther, Tommy Pots, 
and The Wise Men of Gotham. The Author's pen and 
person worn out in servii]^ the state. Mukiplieity of 
titles and dedications. 

Sect. II. Tale of a Tub. Of a Father and his 
Three Sons. His will, and his legacies to them. Of 
the youDg men's carriage at the beginning : and of the 
genteel qualifications they acquired in town. Descrip- 
tion of a new sect, who adored their creator, the taylor.' 
Of their idol, and their system. The three brothers fol- 
low the mode, against their father's will; and get shoul- 
der-knots, by help of distinctions; gold-lace, by help of 
tradition ; flame-coloured satin lining, by means of a sup- 
posed codicil ; silver fringe, by virtue of critical inter- 
pretation; and embroidery of Indian figures, by laying 
aside the plain literal meaning. The will at last locked 
up. Peter got into a lord's house, and after his death 
turned out his children, and took in his own brothers in 
Iheir stead. 

Sect. III. A Digression concerning Critics. Three 
sorts of Critics; the two first sorts now extinct. The 
true sort of Critics' genealogy ; office; definition. AUr 
flquity of their race proved from Pausanias, who repre;- 
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sentd them by AsBes browziiig on vines ; and Herodotus^ 
by Asses with horns; and bj an Ass, that frightened a 
ScjUoan army ; and Diodoms, by a Poisonous Weed ; 
and Ctesias, by Serpents that poison with their vomit ; 
and Terence, by the name of MalevoH. The true Cri- 
tic compared to a Taylor ; and to a true Beggar. Three 
characteristics of a true modem Critic. 

Sect. IY. Tale of a Tub continued. Peter a&» 
sunies grandeur and titles $ and, to support them, turns 
projector. The Author's hopes of being translated into 
fcveign languages. Peter's first invention, of Terra 
AustraUs Incognita. The second, of a Remedy Ux 
Worms. The third, a Whispering-office. Fourth, an 
Insurance-Office. Fifth, an Universal Pickle. Sixth, 
a set of Bulls with leaden feet» Lastly, his pardons to 
malefactors. Peter's brains turned; he plays several 
tricks, and turns out his Inrotjhiei's' wives. * Gives his bra* 
thers bread for mutton and for wine. Tells huge lies; 
of a Cow's milk, that would fill 3000 churches ; of a 
^gn-post, as large as a man of war ; of a House, that 
travelled 2000 leagues. The brothers steal a copy of 
the will ; break open a cellar-door ; and are both kicked 
out of doors by Peter. 

Sect. Y. A Digression in the modern kind. Our 
Author expatiates on his great pains to serve the pubMe 
by instructing, and more by diverting. The Modems 
having w> far excelled the Ancients, the Author gives 
them a receipt for a complete system of all arts and sci- 
ences, in a small pocket-volume. Several defects disco- 
vered in Homer ; and his ignorance in modem invention, 
&c Our Author's writings fit to supply all defects. He 
justifies his praising his own writings, by modern txr 
amples. « 

Sect. VI. Tale op a Tub continued. The Two 
brothers ejected agree in a resolution to reform, accord*^ 
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in; to the will. They take different namea; and aie 
found to be of different complexions. How Martin be- 
;an rudely, but proceeded more cautiously, in reforming 
his coat. Jack, of a different temper, and full of zeal, 
begins tearing all to pieces. He endeavours to kindle 
up Martin to the same pitch ; but not succeeding, they 
separate. Jack runs mad, gets many names, and founds 
the sect of iEolists. 

Sect. YII. A Digression in praise of Digressions. 
Digressions suited to modern palates. A proof of de- 
praved appetites ; but necessary fw modern writers. Two 
ways now in use to be book-learned ; 1 . by learning Ti- 
tles; 2. by reading Indexes. Advantages of this last t 
and of Abstracts. The number of iiTiters increasing 
ihGte the quantity of matter, this method becomes ne- 
, cessary and useful. The Reader empowered to trans- 
plant thb Digression. 

Sect. VIII. Tale op a Tub continued. System 
of the iEolists; they hold wind, or spirit, to be the origin 
of all things, and to bear a great part in their composi- 
tion. Of the fourth and fifth animas attributed by them 
to man. Of their belching, or preaching. Their inspi- 
ration from Xk6tU, They use barrels for pulpits. Fe- 
male officers used for inspiration ; and why. The no- 
tion opposite to that of a Deity, fittest to form a Devil. 
Two Devils dreaded by the iEolists. Their relation 
with a Northern nation. The Author's respect for this 
sect. 

Sect. IX. Dissertation on Madness. Great con- 
querors of empires, and founders of sects in philosophy 
and religion, have generally been persons whose reason 
was disturbed. A small vapour, mounting to the brain, 
may occasion great revolutions. Examples : of Henry 
IV. who made great preparations for war, because of his 
mistress's absence ; and of Louis XIV. whose great ac- 
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tiofM concluded in a fistula. Extravagant notions of 
several great philosophers, how nice to distinguish from 
madness. Mr. Wotton's fatal nustake, in misapplying 
fais peculiar talents. Madness the soiuxe oi conquests 
and syistems. Advantages of fiction and delusion over 
truth and reality. The outade of things better than 
the inside. Madness, how useful. A {soposal for vi- 
dting Bedlam, and employing the divers members in a 
way uaefiil to &e public. 

Sect. X. The Author's compliments to the Readers. 
Great civilities practked between the Authors and 
Readers; and our Author's thanks to the whole nation. 
How well satisfied Authors and Booksellers are. To 
what occasions we owe most of the present writings. Of 
a paltry scribbler, our Author is afraid of; and therefore 
desires Dr. Bentley's protection. He gives here his 
whole store at one meal. Usefulness of this treatise to 
different sorts of Readers ; the superficial, the ignorant, 
fiind the learned. Proposal for making some ample 
Commentai'ies on this work; and of the usefulness of 
Commentaries for dark writers. Useful hints for the 
Commentators of this Treatise. 

Sect. XI. The Tale op a Tub continued. The 
Author, not in haste to be at home, shows the difierence 
between a traveller weary or in haste,. and another in 
good plight that takes his pleasure, and views every 
pleasant scene in his way. The sequel of Jack's adven* 
tures; his superstitious veneration for the Holy Scrip* 
ture, and the uses he made of it. His flaming zeal, and 
blind submission to the Decrees. His harangue ibr Pfe- 
destination. He covers roguish tricks ¥dth a show of 
devotion. Affects singularity in manners and speech. 
His aversion to music and painting. His discourses 
provoke sleep. His groaning, and aifecting to suffer for 
the good cause. The great antipathy of Peter and Jack 
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made them both run into extremes, where thej often 
met. 

The degenerate ears of this a^e cannot afford a suffi* 
dent handle to hold men by. The senses and passions 
afford many handles. Curiosity is that by which our 
Author has held his Readers so long. ' The rest of this 
story lost, &c. 

The CoNciiUsioN. Of the proper Seasons for pub- 
lishing books. Of profound Writers. Of the ghost of 
Wit. Sleep and the Muses nearly related. Apology 
for the Author's fits of dulness. Method and Reason 
the lacquies of Invention. Our Author's great collec- 
tion of Flowers of little use till now. 

A DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE MECHANICAL OPERA- 
TION OF THE SPIRIT. 

The Author at a loss what title to give this piece^ 
finds, after much pains, that of A Letter to a Friend to be 
most in vogue. Of modern excuses for haste and negli- 
gence, i&X. 

Sect. I. Mahomet's fancy of being carried to Hea- 
ven by an Ass, followed by many Christians. A great 
affinity between this creature and man. That talent of 
bringing his rider to Heaven the subject of this Dis- 
eoui'se : but for Ass and Rider the Author uses the sy- 
nonymous terms of Enlightened Teacher and Fanatic 
Hearer. A tinctui-e of Enthusiasm runs through all 
men and all sciences f but prevails mo^t in Religion. 
Enthusiasm defined and distinguished. That which is 
Mechanical and Artificial is treated of by our Author. 
Though Art oftentimes changes into Nature : examples 
in the Scythian Longheads and English Roundheads. 
Sense and Reason must be laid aside, to let this Spirit 
operate. The objections about the manner of the Spir 
rit from above descending upon the Apostles, make not 
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against this Spirit that arises within. The methods by 
which the Assembly hel^ to work up this Spirit, jointlj 
with the Preacher. 

Sect. II. How some worship a good Being, others an 
evil. Most people confound the bounds of good and 
ctU. Vain mortals think the Divinitj interested in their 
meanest actions. The scheme of spiritual mechanism 
left out. Of the useftilness of quilted night-caps^ to keep 
in the heat, to give motion and vigour to the little ani- 
mals that compose the brain. Sound of far greater use 
than sense in the operations of the Spirit, as in Music. 
Inward light consists of theological monosyllaMes and 
mjsterious texts. Of the great force of one vowel in 
canting ; and of blowing the nose, hawking, spitting, and 
belching. The Author to publish an Essay on the Art 
of Canting. Of speaking through the nose, or snuffling : 
its origin from a disease occasioned by a conflict betwixt 
the Flesh and the Spirit Inspii'ed vessels, like lanterns, 
have a sorry sooty outnde. Fanaticism deduced from 
the Andents, in their Orgies, Bacchanals, &c. Of their 
great lasciviousness on those occasions. The Fanatics 
of the first centuries, and those of later times, generally 
agree in the same principle, of improving spiritual int^ 
carnal ejaculations, &c« 

THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS. 

The Preface informs us, this piece was written in 1697, 
on account of a famous dispute about Ancient and Mo- 
dem Learning, between Sir William Temple and the 
Earl of Orrery on the one side, and Mr. Wotton and 
Bentley on the other. 

War and Invasions generally proceed from the attacks 
of Want and Poverty upon Plenty and Riches. The 
Modems quarrd with the Ancients, about the possession 
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of the highest top of Pamasstis; and degire them to snr- 
render it, or to let it be levelled. The answer of the 
Ancients not accepted. A war ensues ; in which rivnletf 
of ink sa*e spilt ; and both parties hang out their trophies, 
books oS coutroversj. These books haunted with disor- 
derly spirits ; though often bound to the peace in Librae 
ties. The Author's advice in this case neglected : which 
occasions a terrible fight in St. James's librarj. Dr. 
'Bentley, the Libraiy-keeper, a great enemy to the An- 
cients. The Modems, foding themselves fifty thousand 
strong, give the Ancients ill language. Temple, a far 
Tourite of the Ancients. An incident of a quan*el be^ 
tween a Bee and a Spider; with their arguments oa 
both sides. Ms€fp applies them to tlie present dis^ 
pute. The order c^ battle of the Modems, and names of 
their leaders. The leaders of the Ancients. Jupiter 
calls a Council of the Gods, and consults the books of 
Fate ; and then sends his orders below. Momus brings 
the news to Critidsni ; whose habitation and company is 
described. She arrives ; and sheds her infhience on her 
tion Wotton. The battle described. Paracelsus en- 
gages Galen; Aristotle aims at Bacon, and kills Des- 
cartes; Homer oveithiiows Gondibert, kills Denham and 
Wesley,* Perrault,t and FontenelIe.J Encounter of 
Virgil and Dry den ; of Lucan and Blackmore ; of Creech 

• Samuel Wesley, rector of Onnesby and Epworth, in Lincoln- 
shire. He died April 25, 1735. N. 

f Charles Perrault, author of a poem entitled, " Le Siecle de 
Louis le Grand,*^ in which the modern authors are exalted above 
the ancient ; and of several other curious works. He was bom in 
1626, and died in 1703. He had three brothers, who were all like- 
wise writers of eminence. N. 

X The celebrated author of the Plurality of Worlds; who died in 
1756, when he wantdd only a few days of completing his hundredth 
year. N. 
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and H<»iice ; of Pindar and Cowley. The episode of 
Bentley and Wotton. Beotley's annour. His speech to 
the modem generals. Scaliger's answer. Bentley and 
Wotton march together. Bentley attacks Phalaris and 
iEsop. Wotton attacks Temple in vain. Boyle pur- 
sues Wotton ; and, meeting Bentley in his way^ he pur- 
sae$ and kills them both. 
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AUTHOR'S APOLOGY, 



J^ne 3, 1709. 

Xf good and ill nature equally operated upon mankind, 
I might have saved myself the trouble of this Apology ; 
for it is manifest by the reception the following discourse 
has met Avith, that those who approve it, are a great 
majority among the men of taste : yet there have been 
two or three treatises written expressly against it, be- 
side many othera that have fliiled at it occasionally, 
without one 8}^llable having been ever published in its 
defence, or even quotation to its advantage, that I can 
remember, except by tlie polite Author of a late Dich 
course between a Deist and a Socinian. 

Therefore, since the book se^ms calculated to live, at 
least as long as our language and our taste admit no 
great alterations, I am content to convey some Apology 
along with it. 

The greatest part of that book was finished about 
thirteen years since, 1696, which is eight years before it 
was published. The author was then young, his inven- 
tion at the height, and his reading fresh in his head. By 
the assistance of some thinking, and much conversation, 
he had endeavoured to strip himself of as many real pre- 
judices as he could : I say real ones, because, under the 
notion of prejudices, he knew to what dangerous heights 
some men have proceeded. Thus prepared, he thought 
the numerous and gross corruptions in religion and learn- 
ing, might furnish matter for a satire^ that would be user 
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fill and diveiliog. He resolved to proceed in a manner 
that should be altogether new^ the world having beeD al- 
ready too long nauseated -with endless repetitions upon 
every. subject. The abuses in religion, he proposed to 
set forth in the allegory of the coats and the three bro- 
thers, irhich was to mal^e up the body of the discourse : 
those in learning, he chose to introduce by way of digre&* 
sions. He was then a young gentleman much in the 
wm'ld, and wrote to the taste of those who were like 
himself; therefore, in order to allure them, he gave a li- 
berty to his pen, which might not suit with maturer years, 
or graver characters, and which he could have easily 
corrected with a very few blots, had he been master 
of his papers, for a year or two before their publication. 

Not that he would have governed bis judgment by the 
ill-placed cavils of the sour, the envious, the stupid, and 
the ^teless, which he mentions with disdain. He ac- 
knowledges there are several youthfiil sallies, which from 
the grave and the wise may deserve a rebuke. But he 
derires to be answerable no farther than he is guilty, and 
that his faults may not be multiplied by the ignorant, the 
unnatural, and uncharitable applications of those, who 
have neither candour to suppose good meanings, nor pa- 
late to distinguish true one^ After which, he will for- 
.feit his life, if any one opinion can be fairly deduced 
from that book, which is contraiy to religion or moral- 
ity. 

Why should any clergyman of our church be angry ^ 
to see the follies of fanaticism and superstition exposed, 
though in the most ridiculous manner; since that is per^ 
haps the most prabable way to cure them, or at least to 
hinder them from farther spreading ? Besides, though it 
. was not intended for their perusal, it rallies nothing but 
what they preach against. It contains nothing to pro- 
v^e them by the least scurrility upon their persons or 
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their functions. It celebrates the Church of Ei^and, 
as the most perfect of all others, in discipline and doc- 
trine ; it advances no opinion the]( reject, new condemns 
any they receive. If the clergy's resentment lay upon 
their hands, in my humble opinion, they might have 
found more proper objects to employ them on; nonium 
iihi drfvit hosHs ; I mean those heavy illiterate scribblen^ 
prostitute in then* reputations^ vicious in their lives^ and 
ruined in their fortunes : who, to the shame of good 
sense as well as piety, are greedily read, merely upon 
the strength of bold, false, impious assertions, mixed with 
unmannerly reflections upon the priesthood, and openly 
intended against all religion : in short, full of such prin- 
ciples as are kindly received, because they are levelled 
to remove those terrors, that religion tells men will be 
the consequence of immoral lives. Nothing like which 
is to be met with in this discourse, though some of them 
ai^ pleased so freely to censure it. And I wish there 
were no other instance of what I have too frequently ob 
served, that many of that reverend body ai-e not alwi^ 
very nice in distinguishing between their enemiea and 
their friends. ■ 

Had the author's intentions met with a more cancSd 
interpretation from some, whom out of respect he for* 
bears to name, he might have been encoiuraged to an ex- 
amination of books written by some of those authors 
above described, whose errors, ignorance, dullness, and 
villany, he thinks he could have detected and exposed 
ip such a manner, that the persons who are most con- 
ceived to be affected by them, would soon lay them aside 
and be ashamed; but he has now given over those 
thoughts ; since the weightiest* men, in the weightieat 
stations, are pleased to think it a more dangerous point, 

* AUu4ing to Abp. Sharpens represeotatioii of tiie author. H. 
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to laugh at ihose corruptions in religion, whidi thej them- 
selves must disapprove, than to endeavour pulling up 
those very foundations, wherein all Christians have 
i^reed. 

He thinks it no fair proceeding, that any person should 
offer determinatelj to fix a name upon the author 6[ this 
^UsGourse, who hath all along concealed himself from 
most of his nearest friends : yet several have gone a step 
farther, and pronounced another book"^ to have been the 
wcHrk of the same hand with this, which the author direct- 
ly affirms to be a thcurough mistake ; he haviog yet never 
•o much as read that discourse : a plain instance how 
little truth there often is in general surmises, or in con- 
jectures drawn from a similitude of style or way of think- 
ing. 

Had the authw written a book to expose the abuses in 
law, or in physic, he believes the learned professors in 
either faculty would have been so far from resenting it, 
as to have given him thanks for his pains, especially if 
he had made an honourable reservation for the true prac- 
tice of either science : but religion, they tell us, ought 
not to be ridiculed ; and they tell us truth : yet surdy 
the corruptions in it may; for we are taught by the 
tritest maxims in the world, that religion being the best 
of things, its corruptions are likely to be the worst. 

There is one thing which the judicious reader cannot but 
have observed, that some of those passages in this discoiurse, 
which appear most liable to objection, are what they call 
parodiies, where the author personates the style and man- 
nar of other writers, whom he has a mind to expose. I 
shall produce one instance of a passage in which Dryden* 
L'Estrange, and some others I shall not name, are level- 
led at, who having spent their lives in faction, and apos- 

* The " Letter on Enthuaiagm." See p. 9. N. 
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tacies, and all manner of vice, pretended to be suffered 
for loyalty and religion. So Drjden tells us in one of 
his prefaces, of his merits and sufferings, and thanks Gad 
that he possesses his soul in patience ; in other places he 
^alks at the same rate ; and L^Estrange often uses the 
like style ; and I believe the reader may find more per- 
sons to jB^ve that passage an application ; but this is 
enough to direct those, who may have overlooked the 
author's intention. 

There are three or four other passages, which prejudi- 
ced or ignorant readers have drawn by great force to hint 
at il| meanings; as if they glanced at^some tenets in reli^on. 
In answer to all which, the author solemnly protests, he is 
entirely innocent ; and never had it once in his thoughts, 
that any tiling he said would in the least be capable of 
such interpretations, which he will engage to deduce fiiU 
as fairiy from the most innocent book in the world. ^ And 
it will be obvious to every reader, that this was not any 
part of his scheme or design, the abuses he notes being 
such as all Church-of-England men agree in ; nor was it 
proper for his subject to meddle with other points than 
such as have been perpetually controverted since the 
Reformation. 

To instance only in that passage about the three 
wooden machines, mentioned in the Introduction : in the 
original manuscript there was a description of a fourth, 
which those who had the papers in their power, blotted 
out, as having something in it of satire, that I suppose 
they thought was too particular; and therefore they werie 
forced to change it to the number three, whence some 
have endeavoured to squeeze out a dangerous meaning, 
that was never thought on. And indeed the conceit was 
half spoiled by changing the numbers ; that of four be- 
ing much more cabalistic, and therefore better exposing 
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the preteaded virtue of numbers, a superstition there in 
tended to be ridiculed. 

Another thing to be observed is, that there generally 
runs an irony through the thread of the whole book, 
which the men of taste will observe and distinguish ; and 
vhich will render some objections, that have been made, 
very weak and insignificant. 

This Apology bemg chiefly intended for the satisfac- 
tion of future readers, it may be thought unnecessaiy to 
take any notice of such treatises as have been written 
against the ensuing discourse, which are already sunk 
into waste paper and oblivion, after the usual fate of 
common answerers to books which are allowed to have 
any merit : they are indeed like annuals, that grow about 
a young tree, and seem to vie with it for a summer, but 
fall and die with the leaves in autumn, and are never 
heard of more. When Dr. £achard writ his book about 
the contempt of Uie clergy, numbers of these answerers 
immediately started up, whose memory if he had not 
kept alive by his replies, it would now be utterly un- 
known that he was ever answered at all. There is in- 
deed an exception, when any great genius thinks it worth 
his while to expose a foolish piece ; so we still read Mar- 
veil's answer to Parker,"*^ with pleasure, though the book 
it answers be sunk long ago ; so the Earl of Orrery's Re- 
marks will be read with delight, when the dissertation he 
exposes will neither be sought nor found :t but these are 
no enterprises for common hands, nor to be hoped for 
above once or twice in an age. Men would be more can- 

* Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, wrote many treatises 
against the dissenters, ** with insolence and contempt," says Burnet, 
** that enraged them beyond measure ;" for which he was chastised 
by Andrew Marvell, under-secretary to Milton, in a little book cal- 
led '* The Rehearsal transprosed." H. 

f Boy ie*8 ** Remarks upon Bentley^s Dissertation on the Epistles 
ofPhalaris.** H. 

VOL. III. B 
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' tious of losing their time in such an undertaking, if thej 
did but consider, that to answer a book efTectually re- 
quires more pains and skill, moive wit, learning, and judg- 
ment, than were employed in the writing of it. And 
the author assures those gentlemen, who hare given them- 
selves that trouble with him, that his discourse is the pro- 
duct of the study, the observation, and the invention of 
several years ; that he often blotted out much more than 
he left ; and if his papers had not been a long time out 
of his possession, they must have still undergone more 
severe corrections. And do they think such a building 
is to be battered with dirt-pellets, however envenomed 
the mouths may be that discharge them ? He has seen 
the productions but of two answerers, one of which at 
first appeared as from an unknown hand, but since avow- 
<}d by a person, who, upon some occasions, has discover- 
ed no ill vein of humour. It is a pity any occasion 
should put him under a necessity of being so hasty in 
his productions, which, otherwise, might be entertaizung. 
Btit there were other reasons obvious enough for his mis- 
carriage in this; he writ against the conviction of his ta- 
lent, and entered upon one of the wrongest attempts in 
nature, to turn into ridicule by a week's labour, a woik, 
which had cost so much time, and met with so much suc- 
cess in ridicuHug others : the manner how he handled his 
subject I have now forgotten, having just looked it over, 
when it first came out, as others did, merely for the sake 
of the tide.* 

The other answer is from a person of a graver charac- 
ter, and is made up of half invective, and half annota- 

* " This," says Swift rery gravely, *' we cannot recover at pre- 
sent, it being absolutely forgotten, the oldest booksellers in trade 
know nothing of if The title was, ^ Some Remarks on the Tale 
of a Tub ; to which are annexed, Mully of Mountoun, and Orpheoi 
and Eurydice. By the author of the Journey to London, 1704,'* 8 to. 
It is inserted in the first volume of Dr. King's Works, 1776, p. 2q0. N. 
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tkm ;* iQ the latter of which he has generally succeeded 
well enough. And the project at that time was not amiss 
to draw in readers to his pamphlet, several having ap- 
peared desirous, that there might be some explication of 
the more difficult parages. Neither can he be altogether 
blamed far offering at the invective part, because it is 
agreed on all hands, that the author had given him suffi- 
cient provocation. The great objection is against his 
manner of treating it, very unsuitable to one of his fiinc- 
tion. It was determined by a fair majonty, that this an- 
swerer had, in a way not to be panlon^ drawn his pea 
against a certain great man then alive, and universally 
reverenced for every good quality that could possibly 
enter into the composition of the most accomplished per- 
son ; it was observed, how he was pleased and affected 
to have that noble writer called his adversary ; and it 
was a point of satire well directed ; for I have been told 
Sir William Temple was sufficiently mortified at the 
term. All the men of wit and politeness were immedi- 
ately up in arms through indignation, which prevailed 
over their contempt by the consequences they appre- 
hended from such an example ; and it grew Porsenna's 
case ; idem trecenti juramnus. In short, things were 
ripe for a general insurrection, till my Lord Orrery had 
r little laid the spirit, and settled the ferment. But, his 
lordship being principally engaged with another antago- 
Qiflt,* it was thought necessary, in order to quiet the minds 
qS men, that this opposer should receive a reprimands 

* Wottoii*8 Defence of bis Reflections upon Ancient and Modem 
Learning. From the annotations are selected the notes signed W' 
WotUtn. Thas Wotton appears busied to illustrate a work, which he 
laboured to coDdemn, and adds force to a satire pointed against 
himself; as captives were bound to the chariot-whe^ of the victor, 
mod compelled to increase the pomp of his triumph, whom they had in 
Tain attempted to defeat. W. B. 

* Bentley concerning Phalaris and ^sop. H. 
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1^ hich partly occasioned that discoune of the Battle of the 
Books; and the author was farther at the pains to iDsert 
one or two remarks on him in the body of the book. 

This answerer has been pleased to find fault with 
about a dozen passages, which the author will not be at 
the trouble of defending ; farther than by assuring the 
reader, that, for the greater part, the reflecter is entirely 
mistaken, and forces interpretations which never once 
entered into the writer's head, nor will (he is sure) into 
tliat of any reader of taste and candour. He allows two 
or three at most there produced, to have been delivered 
unwarily ; for which he desires (o plead the excuse of- 
fered already, of his youth and frankness of speech, and 
his papers being out of his power at the time they were 
published. 

But this answerer insists, and says, what he chiefly 
dislikes, is the design ; what that was, I have already 
told, and I believe there is not a person in England who 
can understand that book, that ever imagined it to be , 
any thing else, but to expose the abuses and corruptions^ 
in learning and religion. 

But it would be good to know what design this reflecter 
was serving, when he concludes his pamphlet with a cau- 
tion to the reader, to beware of thinking the author^s 
wit was entirely his own : surely this must have had 
some allay of personal animosity at least, mixed with the 
design of serving the public, by so useful a discovery; 
and it indeed touches the author in a tender point; 
who uisists upon it, that through the whole book he has 
not borrowed one single hint from any writer in the 
world ; and he tlioiight, of all criticisms, that would ne- 
ver have been one. He conceived, it was never dis- 
puted to be an original, whatever faults it might have. 
However, this answerer produces three instances to prove 
tliis author's wit is not his own in many places. The 
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fii'st is, that the names of Peter, Martin, and Jack, are 
borrowed from a letter of the late Duke of Buckingham.* 
Whatever wit is contained in those three names, the au- 
thor is content to give it up, and desires his readers will 
subtract as much as they placed upon that account; 
at the same time protesting solemnly, that he never once 
heard of that letter, except in this passage of the answer- 
er, so that the names were not borrowed, as he aiiirms, 
though they should happen to be the same ; which how- 
ever is odd enough, and what he hardly believes ; that 
of Jack being not quite so obvious as the other two. 
The second instance to, show the author's wit is not his 
own, is Peter's banter (as he calls it in his Alsatiaf 
phrase) upon transubstantiation, which is taken from the 
same duke's conference with an Irish priest, where a cork 
is turned into a horse. This the author confesses to have 
seen about ten years after his book was written, and a 
year or two after it was published. JN'ay, the answerer 
overthrows this himself; for he allows the Tale was 
written in 1697; and I think that pamphlet was not 
printed in many years after. It was necessary that cor- 
ruption should have some allegory, as well as the rest ; 
and the author invented the properesthe could, without 
inquiring what other people had written ; and the com- 
monest reader will find, there is not the least resemblance 
between the two stories. The third instance is in tliese 
words; " I have been assured, that the Battle in St. 
James's Library is mutatis mutandis^ taken out of a 
French book, entitled, Cmnbai des lAvres^ if I misre- 
member not." In which passage there are two clauses 
observable; I have been assured; and, if I msremem- 
her not. I desire first to know whether, if that conjce- 

* Villieri, the second duke. H. 

^ The nickniame of White Fryars. See p. 34. N . 
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ture proves an utter falsehood, those two clauses wiU be 
a sufficient excuse for this worthy critic The matter b a 
trifle; but, would he venture to pronounce at tliis rate 
upon one of greater moment ? I know uotliing more con* 
temptible in a writer, than the character of a plagiary ; 
which he here fixes at a venture ; and this not for a pas- 
sage but a whole discourse, taken out from another book, 
only mutatis mutandis. The author is as much in the 
dark about this, as the answerer ; and will imitate him 
by an affirmation at random ; that if there be a word of 
truth in this reflection, he is a paltry, imitating pedant ; 
and the ans\>'erer is a person of wit, manners, and truth. 
He takes this boldness from never having seen any such 
treatise in his life, nor heard of it before ; and he is sure 
it is impossible for two writers, of different times and 
countries, to agree in their thoughts after such a manner, 
tliat two continued discourses shall be the same, only 
mutatis mutandis. I^eitlier will he insist upon the mis- 
take in the title ; but let the answerer and his friend 
produce any book they please, he defies them to show 
one single particular, where the judicious reader will 
affirm he has been obliged for the smallest hint; giving 
only allowance for the accidental encountering of a sin- 
gle thought, which he knows may sometimes happen; 
though he has never yet found it in that discourse, nor haa 
heard it objected by any body else. 

So that if ever any design was unfortunately executed, 
it must be that of this answerer ; who, when he would 
have it observed, that the author's wit is none of his 
own, is able to produce but three instances, two of them 
mere trifles, and all three manifestly false. If this be 
the way these gentlemen deal with the world in those 
criticisms, where we have not leisure to defeat them, 
their readers had need be cautious how they rely upon 
their credit ; and whether this proceeding can be i:ecoD* 
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died to humaoity or truth, let those, who thiuk it worth 
their while, determine. 

It is agreed, this answerer would have succeeded much 
better, if he had stuck wholly to his business as a com- 
mentator upon the ^ Tale of a Tub," wherein it cannot 
be denied that he hath been of some service to. the pub- 
lic, and hath given very fair conjectures towards clear- 
ing up some difficult passages; but, it is the frequent 
error of those men (otherwise very commendable for 
their labours) to make excursions beyond their talent and 
their office, by pretending to point out the beauties and 
the faults ; which is no part of their ti'ade, which they 
always fail in, which the world never expected from 
them, nor gave them any tlianks for endeavouring at. 
The part of Minellius, or Farnaby,* would have fallen 
in with his genius, and might have been serviceable to 
many readers, who cannot enter into the abstniser parts 
of that discourse ; but optat ephippia baspiger : the dulb 
unwieldy, ill-shaped ox, would needs put on the furni- 
ture of a hoi-se, not considenng he was bom to labour, to 
plow the ground for the sake of superior beings, and that 
he has neither the shape, mettle, nw speed of that noble 
animal he would affect to personate. 

It is another pattern of this answerer's fau* dealing, to 
give us hints that the author is dead, and yet to lay the 
sui^icion upon somebody, I know not who, in the coun- 
tiy ; to which can only be returned, that he is absolutely 
mistaken in all his conjectures ; and surely conjectures 
are, at best, too light a pretence to allow a man to assign 
a name in public. He condemns a book, and consequent- 
ly the author, of whom he is utterly ignorant; yet at 
the same time fixes, in print, what he thinks a disad- 

* Low commentaton, who wrote notes upon claisic authors for 
the use of schoolboys. H. 
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vantageous character upon those who never deserved' it. 
A man, who receives a bufTet in the dark, may be allow- 
ed to be vexed ; but it is an odd kind of revenge, to go 
to cuffs in broad day, with the first he meets, and lay 
the last night's injury at his door. And thus much for 
this discreet, candid, pious, and ingenious answerer. 

How the author came to be without his papers, is a 
story not proper 1o be told, and of very little use, being 
a private fact ; of which the reader would believe as lit- 
tle, or as much, as he thought good. He had however 
a blotted copy by him, which he intended to have writ- 
ten over with many alterations, and this the publishers 
were well aware of, having put it into the bookseller's pre- 
face, that they apprehended a suireptitious copy, which 
was to be altered, &c. This, though not regarded by 
readers, was a real tnith, only the suireptitious copy was 
rather that which was printed ; and they made all the 
haste they could, which indeed was needless, the author 
not being at all prepai'ed ; but he has been told the book- 
seller was in much pain, having given a good sum of mo- 
ney for the copy. 

In the author's original copy, there were not so many 
chasms as appear in the book; and why some of them 
were left, he knows not : had the publication been trust- 
ed to him, he would have made several corrections of 
passages, against which nothing has been ever objected. 
He would likewise have altered a few of those, that seem 
with any reason to be excepted against ; but, to deal free- 
ly, the greatest number he should have left untouched, 
as never suspecting it possible any wi-ong interpretations 
could be made of them. 

The author observes, at the end of the book there is 
a discourse, called " A Fragment ;" which he more 
wondered to see in print, than all the rest^ having been 
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a most imperfect sketch, with the addition of a few loose 
hints, which he once lent a gentleman, who had designed 
a discourse on somewhat the same subject; he never 
thought of it afterwards ; and it was a sufficient surprise 
to see it pieced up together, wholly out of the method 
and scheme he had intended, for it was the groundwork 
of a much lai^ger discourse ; and he was sorry to observe 
the materials so foolishly employed. 

There is one farther objection made by those who 
have, answered this book, as well as by some others, that 
Peter is frequently made to repeat oaths and curses. 
Every reader observes, it was necessaiy to know that 
Peter did swear and curse* The oaths are not printed 
out, but only supposed; and the idea of an oath is not 
immoral, like the idea of a profane or immodest speech. 
A man may laugh at the popish folly of cursing peopte 
to Hell, and imagine them swearing, without any crime ; 
but lewd words, or dangerous opinions, though printed by 
halves, fill the reader's mind with iH ideas ; and of these 
the author cannot be accused* For the judicious reader 
will find, that the severest strokes of satire in his book 
are levelled against the modern custom of employing wii 
upon those topics, of which there is a remarkable in- 
stance in the 156th and 1^7th pages, as well as in seve^- 
ral others, though perhaps once or twice expressed in toa 
free a manner, excusable only for the reasons already al- 
leged. Some overtures have been made by a third hand 
to the bookseller, for the author's altering those passages^ 
which he thought might require it; but it seems the 
bookseller wiH not hear of any suoh thing, being appre- 
hensive it might spoil the sale of the book* 

The author cannot conclude tliis Apology without 
making this one reflection ; that,, as wit is the noblest and 
most useful gift of human nature, so humour is the most 

agreeable; and where these two enter far into the eomt- 

n 2 
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poeitioii of anj work^ they will render it always accept' 
able»to the world. Now, the great part of those who 
htve no share or taste of either, but by their, pride, pe- 
dantry, and ill manners, lay themselves bare to the lashes 
of both, think the blow is weak, becaose they are insen- 
irible ; and where wit has any mixture of raiUeiy, it Is 
but calling it banter, and the work is done. This p<rfite 
word of theirs, w as first borrowed from the bullies in 
White Fryarsf* then fell among the footmen; and at 
last retired to the pedants; by whom it is applied as 
properly to the production of wit, as if I should apply it 
to Sir Isaac Newton's mathematics; but, if this banter- 
ing, as they call it, be so despisable a thing, whence 
comes it to pass they have sudi a perpetuai itch toward 
it themselves ? To instance only in the answerer al- 
ready mentioned : it is grievous to see him in some of 
his writings, at every turn going out of his way to be 
waggish, to tell us of a cow that pricked up her tail ; 
and in his answer to this discourse he says, it is all a 
force and a ladle ; with other passages equally shinii^. 
One may say of these impedimenta Uterarum^ that wit 
owes them a shame ; and they cannot take wiser coun* 
set, than to keep out of harm's way, or at least not to 
come till they are sure they are called. 

To conclude : with those allowances above required 
this book should be read ; after which, the author con- 
ceives, few things will remain which may not be excused. 
in a young writer. He wrote only to the men of wit 
and taste ; and he thinks he is not mistaken in his ac- 
counts, when he says they have been all of his side, 
enough to give him the vanity of tdling his name; 
wherein the world, with ail its wise conjectures, is yet 
ireiy much in the dark ; which circumstance is no disa- 
|iceeiMe amusement either to the public or himself. 

*Stfp.2B. N. 
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The author is informed, that the bookseller has pre- 
vailed on several gentlemen to write some explanatoiy 
notes ; for the goodness of which he is not to answer, 
having never seen any of them, nor intending it till tbej 
appear in print ; when it is not unlikely he may have the 
pleasure to find twenty meanings, which never entered 
into his imagination. 

POSTSCl^IPT. 

SiNCB the writing of this, whkh was about a year agoi, 
a prostitute bookseller has published a foolish paper, un- 
der the name of ^ Notes on the Tale of a Tub," with 
some account of the author; and with an insolence, 
which I suppose is punishable by law, has presumed to 
assign certain names. It will be enough for the author 
to assure the world, that the writer of thafvpaper is ut- 
terly wrong in all his conjectures upon that affair. The 
author farther asserts, that the whole work is entirely of 
one hand, which eveiy reader of judgment will easily 
discover; the gentleman, who gave the copy to the 
bookseller, being a friend of the author, and using no 
other liberties, beside that of expunging certain pas- 
sages, where now the chasms appear under the name of 
desiderata. But, if any person will proye his claim 
to three lines in the whole book, let him step forth and 
tell his name and titles ; upon which the bookseller shall 
have orders to prefix them to the next edition, and the 
claimant shall from henceforward be acknowledged the 
imdisputed author. 

Treatises written hf the same author, most of tJiem men- 
tiened in thefoUmving discourses / wMch will he apeedi^ 
fy published. 

A character of the present set of wits in this islaouL 
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A paoegTiica] eaeay upon the miniber Three. 

A diflBertatioo upon the principal productioDs of Grub- 
street. 

Lectures upon a dissectioa of Human Nature. 

A paneg)Tic upon the World. 

An analytical discourse upon Zeal, histari4heo-physi- 
togicaUy considered 

A general history of Ears. 

A modest defence of the proceedings of the Rabble 
in all ages. 

A description of the Kingdom of Aboirdities.^ 

A voyage into England, by a person of quality in ter- 
ra australis incognita, translated from the ori^al. 

A critical essay upon the art of Canting, philosophi- 
cally, physically, and musically considered. 

* As a part of this description, the following sketches are copied 
from Swift*s own hand writing: "In the Kingdom of Absurdities. 
The bells of glass, with iron clappers. The houses of gunpowder ; 
and as they are apt to get drunk, they leave candles lighting, so that 
they have fires very frequently. The children always die there be- 
fore their parents. There is a sort of flying insect in their jakes, 
which hat cruel teeth, and is fond of human testicles; so that when 
a man goes ther& upon his occasions, it is forty to one but he eome» 
away without them. Nothing is so easfy as to destroy those animals;, 
and yet ask the reason, why they do it notP they say, It was tlicir 
ancestors* custom of old.** N. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

JOHN LORD SOMERS. 

My Lord, 

j^LTHOUGH the author has written a large dedica- 
tion, yet that being addressed to a prince, whom I am 
never likely to have the honour of being known to : a 
person besides, as far as I can observe, not at all regard- 
ed, or thought on by any of our present writers ; and 
being wholly free from that slavery, which booksellers 
usually lie under, to the caprices of authors; I think it 
a wise piece of presumption to inscribe these papers 
to your lordship, and to implore your lordship's protec- 
tion of them. God and your lordship know their faults, 
and their merits; for, as to my own particular, I am alto- 
gether a stranger to the matter; and though every body 
else should be equally ignorant, I do not fear the sale of 
the book, at all the worse, upon that score. Tour lord- 
ship's name on the front in capital letters will at any 
time get off one edition : neither would I desire any 
other help to grow an alderman, than a patent for the 
sole privilege of dedicating to your lordship^ 

I should now, in right of a dedicator, give your lord- 
ship a list of your own virtues, and at the same time be 
very unwilling to offend your modesty ; but chiefly, i 
should celebrate your liberality towards men of great 
parts and small fortunes, and give you broad hints, that 
I mean myself. And I was just going on, in the usual 
method, to peruse a hundred or two of dedications, and 
transcribe an abstract to be applied to your lordship ; 
but I was diverted by a certain accident : for, upon the 
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coven of these papers, I casually observed written in 
large letters the two followhig words, DETUR DIG- 
KISSIMO; whkh, for aught I knew, might contain 
some important meaning. But it unluckily fell out, that 
none of the authors I employ understood Latin (though 
I have them often in pay to translate out of that Ian* 
guage). I was therefore compelled to have recourse to 
the curate of our parish, who Englished it thus : ^ Let 
it he given to the worthiest :" and his comment was, that 
the author meant his work should be dedicated to the 
sublimest genius of the age for wit, learning, judgment, 
eloquence, and wisdom. I called at a poet's chamber 
(who works for my shop) in an alley hard-by, showedjhim 
the translation, and denred his opinion, who it was that 
the auth(Hr could mean : he told me, after some consider 
ration, ^ that vanity was a thing he abhorred ; but, by 
the descriptioni he thought himself to be the person aim* 
ed at ;'' and at the same time, he veiy kindly offered his 
own asnstance ^alis^ towards penning a dedication to 
himself. I desired him, however, to give a second 
guess : ^' Why, then," said he, '' it must be I, or my 
Lord Somers.'* From thence I went to several other 
wits of my acquaintance, with no small hazard and wea* 
riness to my person, from a prodigious number of dark» 
winding stairs; but found them all in the same story, 
both of your lordship and themselves. Now your lord* 
ship is to understand, that this proceeding was not pf my 
own invention; for I have somewhere heard, it is a 
maxim, that those to whom every body allows the second 
place, have an undoubted title to the first. 

This infallibly convinced me, that yovr lordship wa» 
the person intended by the author. But being very un* 
acquainted ^ in the style and form of dedications, I em- 

* Very unacquainted in, &c. is an impropriety of ^)eech ; it s^oldi 
lte> ^ very little acquainted with,* &c. 8. 
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ployed those wits aforesaid, to furnish roe with hints and 
materiabi towards a panegyric upon your lordship's 
Tirtues. 

In two days they brought me ten sheets of paper, fill- 
ed up on every side. They swore to me, that they had 
ransacked whatever could be found in the characters of 
Socrates, Aristides, Epaminondas, Catoi, TvXfy^ Atticus^ 
and other hard names, which I cannot now recollect. 
However, I have reason to believe, they imposed upoi^ 
my ignorance ; because, when I came to read over their 
collections^ there was not a syllable there, but what I and 
every body else knew as well as themselves: therefore I 
grievously suspect a cheat ; and that these authors of 
mine stole and transcribed every word from the univer- 
sal report of mankind. So that I look upon myself as 
fifty shillings out of pocket, to no manner of piu'pose. 

If^ by altering the title, I could make the same mate- 
rials serve for another dedication (as my betters have 
done) it would help to make up my loss ; but I have 
. made several persons dip here and there in those papersa 
and before they read three lines, they have all assured me 
plainly, that they cannot possibly be applied to any per- 
son beside your lordbhip. 

I expected, indeed, to have heard of your lordship's 
bravery aK the head of an army; of your undaunted 
courage in mounting a breach, or scaling a wall ; or, to 
have had your pedigree traced ia a lineal descent from 
the house of Austria ; or, of your wonderful talent at 
dress and dancing ; or your prdbund knowledge in alge^ 
bra, wk^f^sks^ and the urimUd tongues. But to ply 
Ae world with an old beaten story of your wit, and 
eloquence, and learning, and wisdom, and justice, and 
pditeness, and candour, and evenness of len^r in aU 
scenes of life ; of that great discernment in discover* 
ing, and readiness in £avouiing deserving men; witl^ 
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forty other commoQ topics; I confess, I have neither 
conscience, nor countenance to do it. Because there 
is no virtue, either of a public or private life, which 
some circumstances of your own have not often pro- 
duced upon the stage of the world ;* and those few, 
which, for want of occasions to exert them, might other- 
wise have passed unseen, or unobserved, by your friends, 
your enemies have at length brought to light.t 

It is true, f should be very loath the bright example of 
your lordship's virtues should be lost to after ages, both 
for their sake and your own : but chiefly because they 
will be so very necessary to adorn the history of a late 
reign 4 ^d that is another reason why I would forbear 
to make a recital of them here ; because I have been 
told by wise men, that, as dedications have run for some 

* This distinguished lawyer was born at Worcester in 1652. He 
was first taken notice of at the trial of the Seven Bishops, for whoni 
he was one of the counsel ; and it may be here not improperly ob- 
served, that all the counsel for the bishops were men of uncommon 
eminence in their profession. Mr. Somers, in particular, displayed 
an eloquence on that occasion, worthy of Athens or Rome, when- 
they produced their most finished orators ^ and an honest zeal fon 
liberty no less worthy of those republics, when they produced their 
fiiost distinguished patriots. Soon after the accession of King William, 
he was appointed solicitor-general, and received the honour of 
knighthood. He was made attorney .general in April, 1692 ; and 
lord keeper in March fQllowing. In 1697, he was created Lord So- 
mers, baron of Evesham, and made lord chancellor of England ; from 
which poet he was removed in 1700, and tn 1701 was impeached by 
the commons, but acquitted on his trial by the lords. He then appli- 
ed himself to study : and was chosen president of the Royal Society. 
In 1706, he projected the Union ; in 1708, was made president of the 
council, whence he was removed at the change in 1710. Toward the 
latter end of Queen Anne^s reign, he grew very infirm ; which pro- 
bably was the reason why he had no other post than a seat at the 
council-table on the accession of King George I. He died of an apo- 
plectic fit, April 26, 1716, after having for some time unfortunately 
survived the powers of his understanding. N. 

f See tlie Journal to Stella, Jan. 24, 1710l.11. N. 

X King William's ; whose memory he defended in the Home of 
Lords against some invidious reflections of the Earl of Nottingham. 
H. 
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years past, a good historian will not be apt to have re- 
course thither in search of characters. 

There is one point, wherein I think we dedicators 
would do well to change our measures; I mean, instead 
of ruiming on so far upon the praise of our patron's libe- 
rality, to spend a word or two in admiiing their patience. 
I can put no greater compliment on your lordship's, than 
by giving you so ample an occasion to exercise it at pre- 
sent. Though perhaps I shall not be apt to reckon 
much merit to your lordship upon that score, who having 
been formerly used to tedious harangues, and sometimes 
to as little purpose, will be the readier to pardon this ; 
especially, when it is offered by one, who is, with all re- 
spect and veneration, my lord, 

Your lordship's most obedient, 

and most faithful servant, 

THE BOOKSELLER. 



THE BOOKSELLER TO THE READER. 

It is now six years* since these papers came first to my 
hand, which seems to have been about a twelvemonth 
after they were written : for, the author tells us in his 
preface to the first treatise, that he has calculated it for 
the year 1697, and in several passages of that discourse, 
as well as the second, it appears they were written about 
that time. 

As to the author, I can give no manner of satisfaction : 
however, I am credibly informed that this publication is 
without his knowledge ; for he concludes the copy is lost, 
having lent it to a person, since dead, and being never 
in possession of it after : so that, whether the work re- 

^ The T«Ie of a Tub wag irst published in 1704. 
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ceived his last hand, or whether he iatended to fill up 
the defective places, is likely to remain a secret 

If I should go about to tell the reader by what acci- 
dent I became master of tliese papers, it would, iu this 
unbelieving age, pass for little more than the cant or jar- 
gon of the ti'ade. I therefore gladly spare both him and 
myself so unnecessary a trouble. There yet remains a 
difficult question, why I published them no sooner. I 
forbore on two accounts ; first, because I thought I had 
better work upon my hands ; and, secondly, because I 
was not without some hope of hearing from the author, 
and receiving his directions. But I have been lately 
alarmed with intelligence of a surreptitious copy,* which 
a certain great wit had new polished and refined, or, as 
our present writers express themselves, fitted to the hu- 
mour of the age ; as they have already done, with great 
felicity, to Don Ctuixote, Boccalini, la Bruyere, and other 
authors. However, I thought it fairer dealing to offer the 
whole work in its naturals. If any gentleman will please 
to furnish me with a key, in order to explain tlie more 
difficult parts, I sliall very gratefully acknowledge the fa-- 
voui', and print it by itself. 

* See the apology, p. 32. N. 
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THE 

EPiSTLE DEDICATORY, 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

PRINCE POSTERITY.^ 



SIR, December^ 1G07» 

1 Here present your highness vrith the fruits of a very 
few leisure hours, stolen from the short intervals of a 
world of business, and of an employment quite alien from 
such amusements as this : the poor production of that re- 
fuse of time, M hich has lain heavy upon my hands, during 
a long prorogation of parliament, a great dearth of foreign 
news, and a tedious fit of rainy weather : for which, and 
other reasons, it cannot choose extremely to deserve such 
a patronage as that of your highness, whose numberless 
virtues, in so few years, make the world look upon you 
as the future example to all princes : for although your 
highuess is hardly got clear of infancy, yet has 'the uni- 
versal learned world already resolved upon appealing to 
your future dictates, with the lowest and most resigned 
submission ; fate having decreed you sole arbiter of the 
productions of human wit, in this polite and most accom- 
plished age. Methinks, the number of appellants were 

* It is the usual style of decried writers to appeal to Posterity, who 
is here represented as a prince io his nonage, and Time as his gover- 
nor*, and tlie author begins in a way very frequent with him, by per- 
sonating other writers, who sometimes oflEer such reasons and excuses 
for publishing their works, as they ought chiefly to conceal and. be 
ashamed of. H. 
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enough to shock aad startle any judge, of a genius less^ 
unlimited than yours : but, in order to prevent such glo- 
rious trials, the person, it seems, to whose care the edu- 
cation of your highness is committed, has resolved (as I 
am told) to keep you in almost a universal ignorance of 
our studies, which it is your inherent birthright to in- 
spect. 

It is amazing to me, that this person should have the 
assurance, in the face of the sun, to go about persuading 
your highness, that our age is almost wholly illiterate, 
and has hardly produced one writer upon any subject. I 
know very well, that when your highness shallf come to 
riper years, and have gone through the learning of an- 
tiquity, you will be too curious to neglect inquiring into 
the authors of the very age before you : and to think 
that this insolent, in tlie account he is preparing for your 
view, designs to reduce them to a number so insignificant 
as I am ashamed to mention ; it moves my zeal and my 
spleen for the honour and interest of our vast flourishing 
body, as well as of myself, for whom, I know by long 
experience, he has professed, and still continues, a pecu- 
liar malice. 

It is not unlikely, that when your highness will one 
day peruse what I am now writing, you may be ready to 
expostulate with your governor, upon the credit of what 
I here affirm, and command him to show you some of 
our productions. To which he will answer, (for I am 
well informed of his designs) by asking your highness, 
" where they ai-e ? and what is become of them ?" and 
pretend it a demonstration that there never were any, 

* There is a solecism ia this expression of—* less unlimited^ — what 
is bouDdlesscan admit of no degrees. It should be ' less extensive.* S. 

f This is ungrammatical : it ought to have been written, * Shall 
have come to riper years, and gone through,* &c. * Or, shall come 
to riper years, apd shall have gone through,* &c. S. 
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because they are not then to be found. ** Not to be 
found ! who has mislaid them ? are thej gunk in the 
abyss of things ? it is certain, that in their own nature, 
they were light enough to swim upon the surface for all 
eternity. Therefore the fault is in him, who tied weights 
so heavy to their heels, as to depress them to the centre. 
Is their very essence destroyed ? who has annihilated 
them ? were they drowned by purges, or martyred by 
pipes ? who administered them to the posteriors of 

?" But that it may no longer be a doubt with your 

highness, who is to be the author of this univei*sa] ruin ; 
I beseech you to observe that laige and terrible sithe, 
which your governor affects to bear continually about 
him. Be pleased to remark the length and strength, the 
sharpness and hardness of his nails and teeth : consider 
his baneful, abominable breath, enemy to life and matter, 
infectious and corrupting : and then reflect, whether it 
be possible, for any mortal ink and paper of this genera* 
lion, to make a suitable resistance. O ! that your high- 
ness would one day resolve to disarm this usurping 
maitre du palais.* of his furious engines, and bring your 
empire hors de pagcjf 

It were endless to recount the several methods of ty- 
ranny and destruction, which yoiu: governor is pleased 
to practise upon this occasion. His inveterate malice is 
such to the writings of our age, that of several thousands 
produced yearly from this renowned city, before the next 
revolution of the sun, thei-e is not one to be heard of: 
unhappy infants ! many of them barbarously destroyed. 



* Comptroller. The kingdom of France had a race of kings, 
which they call Us roysfaineans (from their doing nothing) who lived 
lazily in their apartments, while the kingdom was administered by 
the mayor de ptdaiSj till Charles Martell the last mayor put his mas- 
ter to death, and took the kingdom into bis own hand. H. 

f Out of guardiandiip. H. 
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before they have so much as learnt their mother-tongue 
to beg ibr pity. Some he stifles in their cradles, others 
he fnghts into convulsions, whereof they suddenly die : 
some he flays alive; others he tears limb from limb* 
Great numbers are offered to Moloch; and the rest, 
tainted by his breath, die of a languishing consumption. 

But the conceiTi I have most at heart, is for our cor- 
poration of poets ; from whom I am preparing a peti- 
tion to your highness, to be subscribed with the names 
of one-hundred thirty-six of the first rate ; but whose 
immortal productions are never likely to reach youi" eyes, 
though each of them is now an humble and an earnest 
appellant for the laivel, and has large comely volumes 
ready to rfrow, for a support to his pretensions. The 
never-dying works of these illustrious persons, your go- 
vernor, sir, has devoted to unavoidable death ; and your 
highness is to be made believe, that our age has never ar- 
rived at the honour to produce one single poet. 

We confess Immortality to be a great and powerful 
goddess; but in vain we offer up to her oiur devotions 
and our sacrifices, if your highness's governor, who has 
usurped the priesthood, must by an unparalleled ambi- 
tion and avarice, wholly intercept and devour them. 

To afi&rm that our age is altogether unlearned, and de- 
void of writers in any kind, seems to be an assertion so 
bold and so false, that I have been some time thinking, 
the contrary may almost be proved by uncontrollable de- 
monstration. It is true, indeed, that although their num- 
bers be vast, and their productions numerous in propor- 
tion, yet are they hurried so hastily off the scene, that 
they escape oui* memoiy, and elude our sight. When I 
first thought of this addi'ess, I had prepared a copious 
•list of titles to pesent your highness, as an undisputed 
argument for what I affirm. The originals were posted 
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fresh upon all gates and comers rf streets ;^ but return- 
ing in a very few houi-s to take a review, they were all 
Unm down, and fresh ones in their places : I inquired af- 
ter them among readers and booksellers, but I inquired in 
Tain, the memorial of them was lost among men, their 
place was no more to be found : and I was laughed to 
scorn for a clown and a pedant, without all taste and re- 
finement, little versed in the course of present ajflfairs, 
and that knew nothing of what had passed in the best 
companies of court and to^m. So that I can only avow 
in general to your highness, that we do abound in learn- 
ing and wit ; but to fix upon particulars, is a task too 
slippery for my slender abilities. If I should venture 
in a windy day to afiirm to your highness, that there is 
a laige cloud near the horizon, in the form of a bear; 
another in the zenith, with the head of an ass; a third to 
the westward, with claws like a dragon ; and your high- 
ness should in a few minutes think fit to examine the 
truth ; it is certain, they would all be changed in figure 
and position ; new ones would arise, and all we could 
agree upon would be, that clouds there were, but that I 
vi9& grossly mistaken in the zoography and topography 
of them. 

But your governor pei'haps may still insist, and put 
the question : " What is then become of those immense 
bales of paper, which must needs have been emplo}'ed in 
su^h numbers of books ? can these also be wholly anni- 
hilate, and so of a sudden, as I pretend ?" What shall 
I say in return of so invidious an objection ? it ill befits 
the distance between yoiur highness and me, to send you 
for ocular conviction to a jakes, or an oven ; to the win- 

* *'^Mediocribn8 esse poetiB 
Non homines, ncm dt, non concessere eolumnsR.** 

Hor. de Arte Poetica, ver. 372. M. S. Pate. 
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dows of a baitdy-houfle, or to a sordid lantern. Books, 
like men their authors, have no more than one way of 
coming into the world ; but there are ten thousand to go 
out of it, and return no more. 

I profess to your highness in the integrity of my heart, 
that what I am going to say is literally true this minute 
I am writing : what revolutions may happen before it 
shall be ready for your perusal, I can by no means war- 
rant : however, I beg you to accept it as a specimen of 
our learning, our* politeness, and our wit. I do there- 
fore affirm, upon the word of a sincere man, that there 
is now actually in being a certain poet, called John Dryr 
den^* whose translation of Virgil was lately printed in a 
large folio, well bound, and if diligent search were 
made, for aught I know, is yet to be seen. There is 
another, called Ndkum Tate, who is ready to make oath, 
that he has caused many reams of verse to foe publi^ed, 
whereof both himself and his bookseller (if lawfully re- 
quired) can still produce authentic copies, and therefcnre 
wonders why the world is pleased to make such a secret 
of it. There is a third, known by the name of Tom 
Durfey, a poet of a vast comprehension, a universal ge- 
nius, and most profound learning. There ai'e also one 
Mr. Rymer, and one Mr. Dennis, most profound critics. 
There is a person styled Dr. Bentley, who has written 
near a thousand pages of immense erudition, giving a 
full and true account of a certain squabble, of wonder- 
ful importance, between himself and a bookseller :t he is 
a writer of infinite wit and humour ; no man rallies with 
a better grace, and in more sprightly turns. Farther I 

* See the note on Swift*s Ode to the Athenian Society, in vol. X. 
of this edition. N. 

f Bentley, in the controversy with Lord Orrery, upon the genuine- 
ness of Phalaris's epistlos. has given in a preface, a long account of 
his dialogues with a bookseller about the loan and restitution of 
aJVIS. H. 
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avow to your highness, that with these eyes I have be- 
held the person of WilUam Wotton^ B, D. who has writ- 
ten a good sizeable volume against a friend of your go- 
vernor^ (from whom alas ! he must therefore look for little 
favour) in a most gentlemanly style, adorned with the 
utmoBt politeness and civility ; replete with discoveries 
equally valuable for their novelty and use ; and embel- 
lished with traits of wit, so poignant and so apposite, 
that he is a worthy yokemate to his forementioned 
friend. 

Why should I go upon farther particulars, which mi^t 
fill a volume with the just elogies of my contemporary 
brethren ? I shall bequeath this piece of justice to a lar- 
ger work ; wherein I intend to write a character of the 
present set of wits in our nation : their persons I shall de- 
scribe particularly and at length, their genius and under- 
standings in miniature. 

In the mean time, I do here make bold to present your 
highness with a faithful abstract drawn from the univer- 
sal body of all arts and sciences, intended wholly for 
your service and instruction: nor do I doubt in the 
least, but your highness will peruse it as carefully, and 
Biake as considerable improvements, as other young 
princes have already done, by the many volumes of late 
years written for a help to their studies.f 

That your highness may advance in wisdom and vir- 
tue, as well as years, and (.t last out-shine all your royal 
ancestors, shall be the daily prayer o( 
Sir, 

Your Highnesses most devoted, &c. 

* Sir WiUiam Temple. H. 

f There were innumerable books printed for the use of the Dau- 
phin of France. H. 

VOL. III. C 
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August^ 1697. 

The wits of the present age being so veiy numerous 
and penetrating, it seems the grandees of church and 
state begin to fall under horrible apprehensions, lest these 
gentlemen, duiing the intervals of a long peace, should 
find leisure to pick holes in the weak sides of religion 
and governtnent. To prevent which, there has been 
much thought employed of late, upon certain projects 
for taking off the force and edge of those formidable in- 
quirers, from canvassing and reasoning upon such deli- 
cate points. They have at length fixed upon one, which 
will require some time, as well as cost, to perfect. Mean 
while, the danger hourly increasing, by new levies of 
wits, all appointed (as there is reason to fear) with pen, 
ink, and paper, which may, at an hour's warning, be 
drawn out into pamphlets, and other offensive weapons, 
ready for immediate execution ; it was judged of absolute 
necessity, that some present expedient be thought on, till 
the main design can be brought to maturity. To this 
end, at a grand committee some days ago, this important 
discovery was made by a certain curious and refined 
observer ; that seamen have a custom, when they meet 
a whale, to fling him out an empty tub by way of amuse- 
ment, to divert him fiom laying violent hands upon the 
ship. This parable was immediately mythologised : 
the whale was interpreted to be Hobbes's Leviathan, 
which tosses and plays with all schemes of religion and 
government, whereof a great many are hollow, and dry, 
and empty, and noisy, and wooden, and given to rota- 
tion ; this is the leviathan, whence the terrible wits of 
our age are said to b<»TOW their weapons. The ship in 
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danger is easily understood to be its old antitype, the 
commonwealth.''^ But ho\f to analyse the tub, was a 
matter of dtOTiculty : when, after long inquiry and de- 
bate, the literal meaning was preserved ; and it was de- 
creed, that in order to prevent these leviatlians from 
tossing and sporting with the commonwealth, which of 
itself is too apt to fluctuate, they should be diverted 
from that game by a Tale of a Tub. And, my genius 
being conceived to lie not unhappily that way, I had 
the honour done roe to be engaged in the performance. 

This is the sole design in publishing the following 
treatise, which I hope will serve for an interim of some 
months to employ those unquiet spirits, till the perfect- 
ing of that great work : into the secret of which, it is 
reasonable the courteous reader should have some little 
light. 

It is intended, that a large academy be erected, capa- 
ble of containing nine thousand seven hundred forty 
and three persons ;t which, by modest computation, is 
reckoned to be pretty near the current number of wits, 
in this island* These are to be disposed into the seve- 
ral schools of this academy, and there pursue those 
studies, to which their genius most inclines them. The 
undertaker himself will publish his proposals with all 
convenient speed : to which I shall refer the curious read- 
er for a more particular account, mentioning at present 
only a few of the principal schools. Thei'e is first, a 
large pasderastlc school, with French and Italian mas- 
ters. There is, also, the spelling school, a very spa- 
cious building : the school of looking-glasses : the school 
of swearing : the school of critics : the school of saliva- 

» So Horace, lib. I. Od. xiv. 

** O Navis ! referent in mare te nori 

"Fluctus." MS.PaU. 

f The number of Urings in England. MS, Pate. 
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tiDD : the school of hobby-horses : the school of poetry : 
the school of tops : the school of spleen : the school of 
jfamiiig : with many others, too tedious to recount. No 
person to be admitted member into any of these schools, 
inthout an attestation under two sufficient person's hands, 
certifying him to be a wit 

But, to return: I am sufficiently instructed in the 
principal duty of a preface, if my genius were capable 
of arriving at it Thrice have I forced my imagina- 
tion to make the tour of my invention, and thrice it has 
returned empty ; the latter having been wholly drained 
by the following treatise. Not so, my more successful 
brethren the modems ; who will by no means let slip a 
inreface or dedication, without some notable distinguish- 
ing stroke to surprise the reader at the entry, and kindle 
a wonderful expectation of what is to ensue. Such was 
that of a most ingenious poet, who, soliciting his brain 
for something new, compared himself to the hangman, 
aod his patron to the patient : this was insi^ne, recens^ 
indictum ore oHc^. When I went through that necessa- 
ry and noble course of study,t I had the happiness to 
observe many such egregious touches, which I shall not 
injure the authors by transplanting : because I have re- 
marked, that nothing is so very tender b» a modem 
piece of wit, and which is apt to suffer so much in the 
carriage. Some tilings are extremely witty to-day, or 
fasting, or in this place, or at eight o'clock, or over a 
bottle, or spoke by Mr. What'd'y'cairni, or in a sum- 
mer's morning ; any of the which, by tlie smallest trans- 
poeal or misapplication, is utterly annihilate. Thus, 
wit has its walks and purlieus, out of wliidi it may not 

* Horace — Something extraordinary, new, and never lilt upon be- 
fore. H. 
f Reading prefaces, &c. H. 
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atnj the breadth of a hair, upon peril of being lost The 
modems have artfully fixed this mercury, and reduced 
it to the circumstances of time, place, and person. Such 
a jest there is, that will not pass out of Covent-Garden ; 
and such a one, that is no where intelligible but at Hyde- 
Park comer. Now, though it sometimes tenderly af- 
fects me to consider, that all the towardly passages I 
shall deliver in the following treatise, will grow quite 
out of date and relish with the first shifting of the pre- 
sent scene, yet I must needs subscribe to the justice of 
this proceeding :. because I cannot imagine why we 
should be at expense to furnish wit for 8ucceedi(ig ages, 
when the former have made no sort of provision for 
ours : wherein I speak the sentiment of the very new- 
est, and consequently the most orthodox refiners, as 
well as my own. However, being extremely solicitous, 
that every accomplished person, who has got into the 
taste of wit calculated for this present month of August, 
1697, should descend to the very bottom of all the sub- 
lime, throughout this treatise ; I hold fit to lay down 
this general maxim : whatever reader desires to have a 
thorough comprehension of an author's thoughts, cannot 
take a better method, than by putting himself into the 
cii-cumstances and postures of life, that the writer was 
in upon eveiy important passage, as it flowed frmn his 
pen : for this will introduce a parity, and strict corres- 
pondence of ideas, between the reader and the author. 
NoWy to assist the diligent reader in so delicate an af- 
fair, as far as bre>'ity will permit, I have recollected, 
that the shrewdest pieces of this treatise were conceived 
inbeii, in a gaiTet; at other times, for a reason best 
known to myself, I thought fit lo sharpen my invention 
with hunger ; and in general, the whole work was be- 
gun, continued, and ended, under a long course of phy- 
sic, and a great want of money. Kow, I do aflirm, it 
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wiU be absolutely impossible for the candid peruser to 
go along with me in a great many bright passages, un- 
less, upon tlie several difficulties emergent, he will 
please to capacitate and prepare himself by these di- 
rections. And this I lay down as my principal postU^ 
latum. 

Because I have professed to be a most devoted sei> 
rant to all modem forms, I apprehend some curious wit 
may object against me, for proceeding thus far in It 
preface, without declaiming, according to the custom, 
against tlie multitude of writers, whereof the whole mul- 
titude of writers most reasonably complain. I am just 
cmne from .perusing some hundreds of prefaces, wherein 
the authors do, at the very beginning, address the gentle 
i*eader concerning this enormous grievance. Of these I 
have presei-ved a few examples, and shall set them down 
as near as my memory has been able to retain them. 

One begins thus : 

'^ For a man to set up for a writer, when the prc^Bs 
swarms with," &c. 

Anotlier; 

^^ The tax upon paper does not lessen the number of 
scribblers, who daily pester," &c. 

Another ; 

•* "When eveiy little would-be-wit takes pen in handj 
'lis in vain to enter the lists^" &c. 

Another ; 

" To observe what trash the press swarms with," &c* 

Another; 

" Sir, It is merely in obedience to your commands^ 
that I venture into the public ; for who upon a less con- 
nderation would be of a party with such .a rabble of 
scribblers," &c 

Now, I have two words in my own defence against 
this objection. First, I am far from granting the number 
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of writers a nuisance to our nation, having strenuouslj 
maintained the contrary, in several parts of the follow- 
ing discourse. Secondly, I do not well understand the 
justice of this proceeding; because I observe many of 
these polite prefaces to be not only from the same hand, 
but from those who are most voluminous in tlieir several 
productions. Upon which, I shall tell the reader a short 
tale. 

A mountebank, in Leicester-Fields, had drawn a huge 
assembly about him. Among the vest, a fat unwieldy 
fellow, half stifled in the press, would be every fit crying 
out, ^ Lord ! what a filthy crowd is here ! pray, good peo- 
ple, give way a little. Bless me ! what a devil has raked 
this rabble together ! z — ds, what squeezing is this ! Ho- 
nest friend, remove your elbow." At last a weaver, that 
stood next him, could hold no longer. ^ A plague con- 
found you," said he, " for an overgrown sloven ; and 
who, in the devil's name, I wonder, helps to make up 
the crowd half so much as yourself? Don't you consi- 
der, with a pox, that you take up more room with that 
carcass, than any five here ? Is not the place as free 
for us as for you ? Bring your own guts to a reasonable 
compass, and be d — n'd, and then I'll engage we shall 
have room enough for us all." 

There are certain common privileges of a writer, the 
benefit whereof^ I hope, there will be no reason to doubt ; 
particularly, that where I am not understood, it shall be 
concluded, that something very useful and profound is 
couched underneath : and again, that whatever word or 
aentence is printed in a different character, shall be 
judged to contain something extraordinary either of wit 
or sublime. 

As for the liberty I have thought fit to take of prais- 
ing myself, upon some occasions or none ; I am sure it 
will need no excuse, if a multitude of great examples 
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be allowed sufficient authority : for it is here to be noted, 
that praise was originally a pension paid by the world ; 
but the modems, fincting the trouble and charge too 
great in collecting it, have lately bought out the fee- 
simple; since which time, the right of presentation is 
wholly in ourselves. For this reason it is, that when 
an ^uthor makes his own elogy, he uses a certain 
form to declare and insist upon his title, which is 
commonly in these or the like words, '* I speak without 
vanity ; which I think plainly shows it to be a matter 
of right and justice." Now, I do here once for all de- 
clare, that in every encounter of this nature {lu^ough the 
following treatise, the form aforesaid is implied ; which 
I mention, to save the trouble of repeating it on so many 
occasions. 

It is a great ease to my conscience, that I have writ^ 
ten 90 elaborate and useful a discourse, without one 
grain of satire intermixed; which is the sole point, 
wherein I have taken leave to dissent from the famous 
originals of our age and country. I have observed 
some satirists to use the public much at the rate, that pe- 
dants do a naughty boy, ready horsed for discipline : 
first, expostulate the case, then plead the necessity of the 
rod from great provocations, and conclude every period 
with a lash. Now, if I know any thing of mankind, 
these gentlemen might very well spare their reproof and 
c(»rrection : for there is not, through all nature, another 
jM> callous and insensible a member, as the world's poste- 
riors, whether you apply to it the toe or the birch. 
Besides, most of our late satu-ists seem to lie under a 
sort of mistake ; that because nettles have the preroga- 
tive to sting, therefore all other weeds must do so too. I 
make not this comparison out of the least design to de- 
tract from these worthy writers ; for it is weU known 
among mytbologiats, that weeds have the pre-emiaence 
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orer all other vegetables; and therefore the jfirst mo- 
Darch * of this island, whose taste and judgment were 
80 acute and refined, did very wisely root out the roses 
from the coUar of the order, and plant the thistles in 
their stead, as the nobler flower of the two. For which 
reascm it is conjectured hy profounder antiquaries, that 
the satirical itch, so prevalent in this part of our island, 
was first brought among us fitMn beyond the Tweed.t 
Here may it long flourish and abound : may it survive 
and neglect the scorn of the world, with as much ease 
and contempt, as the world is insensible to the lashes of 
it May their own dulness, <Nr that of their party, be no 
discouragement for the authors to proceed ; but let them 
remember, it is with wits as with razors, which ai'e never 
so apt to cut those they are employed on, as when they 
have lost their edge. Besides, those whose teeth are too 
rotten to bite, | are best, of all others, qualified to re- 
venge that defect with their breath. 

I am not, like other men, to envy or undervalue the 
talents I cannot reach ; for which reason I must needs 
1bear a true honour to this laige eminent sect of our Bri> 
tish writers. And I hope, this little panegyric will not 
be offensive to their ears, since it has the advantage of 
being only designed for themselves. Indeed, nature her- 
self has taken order, that fame and honour should be 
purchased at a better penny-woilh by satire, than by any 
other productions of the brain ; the wwld being soonest 
provoked to praise by lashes, as men are to love. There 
is a problem in an ancient author, why dedications, and 



* James I. MS.. Pate, 

t Seotland. MS, Pate. 

I * Are best, of all others, qualified,* &c. Here the disjunctipn of 
the word * best '* from the word * qualified ' makes the sentence un- 
couth; which would run better thus—* Are, of all others, .best qual^r 
fed,«&c. 8. 

c 2 
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•ther bundles of flattery, run all upon stale musty topicB^ 
without the smallest tincture of any thin^ new; not 
only to the tcvment and nauseating of the christian 
reader, but, if not suddenly prevented, to the universal 
spreading of that pestilential disease, the lethargy, in 
this island : whereas there is very little satire, which has 
not something in it untouched before. The defects of 
the former are usually imputed to the want of invention 
among those who are dealers in that kind ; but, I think, 
with a great deal of injustice ; the solution being easy 
uid natural ; for, the materials oi panegyric, being very 
few in number, have been long since exhausted. For, as 
health is but one thing, and has been always the same, 
whereas diseases are by thousands, beside new and daily 
additions; so, all the virtues that have been ever in 
mankind, are to be counted upon a few lingers ; but 
their follies and vices are innumerable, and time adds 
hourly to the heap. Now the utmost a poor poet can 
do, is to get by heart a list of the cardinal virtues, and 
deal them with his utmost liberality to his hero, or his 
patron : he may ring the changes as far as it will go, ancf 
vary his phrase till he has talked round : but the reader 
quickly finds it is all pork,"^ with a little variety of 
sauce. For there is no inventing terms of art beyond 
our ideas; and, when our ideas are exhausted, terms of 
art must be so too. 

But, though the matter for panegyric were as fiiiitfiil 
as the topics of satire, yet would it not be hard to find 
out a sufficient reason, why the latter will be always bet- 
ter received than the first. For, this being bestowed on- 
ly upon one, or a few persons at a time, is sure to raise 
envy, and consequently ill words firom the rest, who have 
no share in the blessing : but sature, being levelled at all^ 

« riatarcb. 
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is never resented for an offence by any, since every indi- 
vidual peraoCi makes bold to understand it of others, and 
very wisely removes his particular part of the burden 
upon the shoulders of the world, which are broad enough, 
and able to bear it. To this purpose, I have sometunes 
reflected upon the difference between Athens and Eng- 
land, with respect to the point before us. In the Attic 
commonwealth,* it was tiie privilege and birth-right of 
every citizen and poet to rail aloud, and in public, or to 
expose upon the stage, by name, any person they pleased, 
though of the greatest figure, whether a Ci-eon, an Hy- 
perbolus, an Alcibiades, or a Demosthenes : but, on the 
other side, the least reflecting word let fall against the 
people in general, was immediately caught up, and re- 
venged upon the authors, however considerable for their 
quality or their merits^ Whereas in England it is just 
the reverse of all this. Here, you may securely display 
your utmost rhetoric against mankind, in the face of the 
world ; tell them, '' That all are gone astray ; that there 
is none that doth good, no not one ; that we live in the 
very dregs of time ; that knavery and atheism are epi- 
demic as the pox ; that honesty is fled with Astrssa ;" 
with any other common-places, equally new and elo- 
(juent, which are furnished by the splerutida bilis.j And 
when you have done, the whole audience, far from being 
offended, shall return you thanks, as a deliverer of pre^ 
eious and useful truths. Nay, farther ; it is but to ven- 
ture your lungs, and you may preach in Covent-Garden 
against foppery and fornication, and something else: 
against pride, and dissimulation, and bribery, at White- 
hall : you may expose rapine and injustice in the inns of 
court-chapel : and in a city pulpit, be as fierce as you 



* See Xenophon. 
t Horace. — Spleen. 

g3 
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please against avarice, hypocrisy, aud extortion. 'Tis 
but a ball bandied to and fro, and every man carries a 
racket about him, to strike it from himself, among the 
rest pf the company. But, on the other side, whoever 
should mistake the nature of things so far, as to droplmt 
a single hint in public, how such a one starved half the 
fleet, and half poisoned the rest : how such a one, from a 
tnie principle of love and honour, pays no debts but for 
wenches and play : how such a one has got a clap, and 
Yuna out of his estate : how Paris, bribed by Juno and 
Venus, loath to oifeud either party, slept out the whole 
cause on the bench :^ or, how such an orator makes long 
speeches in the senate with much thought, little sense, 
and to no purpose ; whoever, I say, sliould venture to be 
thus particular, must expect to be imprisoned for scan' 
dahan magnatum ; to have challenges sent him ; to be 
sued for defamation ; and to be brought before the bar 
of the house. 

But I forget that I am expatiating on a subject, where- 
in I have no concern, having neither a talent nor an in- 
clination for satire. On the other side, I am so entirely 
satisfied with the whole present procedure of human 
things, that I have been some years preparing materials 
towards A Panegyric upon the World ; to which I in- 
tended to add a second part, entitled, A modest Defence 
of the proceedings of the Rabble in all Ages. Both 
these I had thoughts to publish, by way of Appendix to 
the following treatise ; but finding my common-place book 
fill much slower tiian I had i-eason to expect, I have 
ehoEsen to defer them to another occasion. Besides, I 
have been unhappily prevented in that design by a cei^ 

* Juno and Venus are money and a mistress ; very powerful bribes 
to a judge, if scandal says true. I remember such reflections were 
east about^at time : but I cannot fix the person intended here. 
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tain domestic misfortune, in the particulars thereof, 
thou^ it would be very seasonable, and much in the ^ 
modem way, to inform the gentle reada*, and would also 
be of great assistance towards extending this Pre&ce 
into the size now in vogue, which by rule ought to be 
large in proportion as the subsequent volume is small; 
yet I shall now dismiss our impatient reader firom any 
farther attendance at the porch ; and, having duly pre- 
pared his mind by a preliminary discourse, shall gladly 
introduce him to the sublime mysteries that ensue.''^ 

* Of this work charity may be persuaded to think that it might 
be written by a man of a peculiar character without ill intention; but 
it is certainly of dangerous example. When it first raised the atten- 
tion of the public, Sachererell meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him, 
•eening to think him the author; but Smalridge answered with indig- 
BatioD, *^Not all that you and I have in the world, nor all that we 
ever shall have, should hire me to write the Tale of a Tub.** 

JOBNSON. 
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1(!V^H0£V£R has an ambition to be heard in a crowd* 
must press, and squeeze, and thrust, and climb, with iu- 
defatigable pains, till he has exalted himself to a certain 
degreee of altitude-above them. Now in all assemblies, 
though you wedge them ever so close, we may observe 
this peculiar property, that over their heads there is 
room enough, but how to reach it is the difficult point ; 
it being as hard to get quit of a number, as of hell ; 

-evadere ad auras j 



Hoc opus, hie labor est* Virgil. 

To this end, the philosopher's way in all ages, has 
been by erecting certain edifices in the air: but whatever 
practice and reputation these kind of structures have 
formerly possessed, or may still continue in, not except- 
ing even that of Socrates, when he was supended in a 
basket to help contemplation ; I think, with due submis- 
sion, they seem to labour under two inconveniences. 
First, That the foundations being laid too high, they have 
been often out of sight, and ever out of hearing. Second- 
ly, That the materials, being very transitory, have suffer* 

* JBut to return and view the cheerful skies ; 
Ib this the task and mighty labour lies. Drtdik. 
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ed much from inclemencies d* air, especially in these 
nortbhwest regions. 

Therefore, towards the just performance of this great 
work, there remain but three methods, that I can think 
of; whereof the wisdom of our ancestors being highly 
sensible, has, to encom'age all aspiring adventurers, 
thought fit to erect three wooden machines for the use 
of those orators, who deske to talk much without inter- 
ruption. These are, the pulpit, the ladder, and the 
stage-itinerant For, as to the bar, though it be com- 
pounded of the same matter, and designed for the same 
use, it cannot however be well allowed the honour of a 
fourth, by reason of its level or inferior situation expo- 
sing it to perpetual interruption from collaterals. — 
Neither can the bench itself, though raised to a promi- 
nency, put in a better claim, whatever its advocates in- 
sist on. For If they please to look into the original 
design of its erection, and the ckcumstances or adjuncts 
subservient to that design, they will soon acknowledge 
the present practice, exactly correspondent to the primi- 
tive institution, and both to answer the etymology of 
the name, which in the Fhcenician tongue is a word of 
great signification, importing, if literally interpreted, 
the place of sleep ; but in common acceptation, a seat 
well bolstered and cushioned, for the repose of old and 
gouty limbs : senes ut in otia tuta recedant. Fortune 
being indebted to them this part of retaliation, that, as 
formerly they have long talked, whilst others slept ; so 
BOW they may slee^ as long, while others talk. 

But if no other argument could occur, to exclude the 
bench and the bar from the list of oratorical machines, 
it were sufficient, that the admission of them would 
overthrow a number, which I was resolved to establish, 
whatever argument it might cost me ; in imitation of 
(hat prudent method observed by many other philoso- 
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phers, and great clerks, whose chief art in dirision has 
been to grow fond of some proper mTstical number, 
which their imaginations have rendered sacked, to a de- 
gree, that they force common reason to find room for it 
in every part of nature; reducing, including, and adjust- 
ing every genus and species within that compass, by 
coupling some against their wills, and banishing othen 
at any rate. Now, among all the rest, the profound 
number THREE is that, which has most employed iny 
sublimest speculations, nor ever without wonderftil de- 
light. There is now in the press, and will be published 
next term, a panegyrical essay of mine upon this num- 
ber; wherein I have, by most convincing {nrooia, not 
only reduced the senses and the elements under its bai>> 
ner, but Inrought over several deserters from its two 
great rivals, SEVEN and NINE *• 

J^ow, the first of these oratorical machines in place, 
as well as dignity, is the pulpit Of pulpits there are 
in this island several sorts; but I esteem only tliat made 
of timber firom the sylva Caledonia^ which agrees veij 
well with bur cKmatc. If it be upon its decay, it is the 
better both for conveyance of sound, and for other rea- 
sons to be mentioned by and by. The degree of per> 
fection in shape and size, I take to consist in being ex- 
tremely narrow, with little ornament; and best of all 
without cover (for, by ancient rule it ought to be the 
only uncovered vessel in every assembly, where it is 
rightfully used) by which means, from its near resem- 
blance to a pillory, it will ever have a mighty influence 
on human ears. 

Of ladders I need say nothing : it is observed by fb- 
iieigners themselves, to the honour of our country, that 

*' Seven times seven, and seven times nine, the two climacterics. 
MS. Pate, 
fScoUuid, MS. PaU. 
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¥e excek all nations in our practice and understandiv^ 
of this machine. The ascending orators do not only 
•bilge tlieir audience in the agreeable deliTery, but the 
whole world io the early publication of their speechea;* 
which I look upon as the choicest treasury of our Bri- 
tish eloquence, and whereof, I am iuf(»rmed, that worthy 
Citizen and bookseller, Mr. John Dunton,t has made a 
fidtfafid and painhil collection, which he shortly designs 
to publish in twelve volumes in folio, illustrated with 
copper-plates. A work highly usefid and curious, and 
iltogether worthy of such a hand. 

The last engine of orators is the stage itinerant4 erect- 
ed with nmch sagacity, sub Jam pUmo^ in trims et qita- 
irims.^ It is the great seminary of the two former, and 
its aratoiB are sometimes preferred to the one, and some- 
times to the other, in proportion to their deservings; 
there being a strict and perpetual interqpurse between 
in three. 

From this accurate deduction it is manifest, that for 
obtaining attention in public, there is of necessity requi- 
red a guparior position of place. But, although this 
point be generally granted, yet the cause is little agreed 
m; and it seems to me, that very few philosophers have 
fatten into a true, natural solution of this phenomenon. 
The deepest account, and the most fairly digested of 
any I have yet met with, is tliis ; that air being a hea- 
vy body, and therefore, according to the system of £pi- 
conia,!! continually descending, must needs be mcnre so, 
when loaden and pressed down by words ; which are 

* Paul LorraiDe*8 papers, then ordinary of Newgate. MS. Pate, 
t In whose ^ Life and Errors*' are many cnrioos and valuable 

uecdotes. N. 
t The mountebank^s stage, whose orators the author determines 

cither to the gaUows, or a conventicle. H. 

J Id the opea air, and in streets where the greAteit t«MyitV». lA. 
ffLacretiw, lib, ii. 
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also bodies of much weight and gravitj, as it is manifeii 
from those deep impressions they make and leave upon 
us ; and therefore must be delivered from a due altitude, 
or else they urill neither carry a good aim, nor fall down 
with a sufficient force. 

Corpoream quoque enim vocem corutare fatendum est, 
Et soniium^ qtumiam possunt impelUre senna.f 

Lucr. Ub. ir. 

And I am the readier to favour this conjecture, fronl 
a common observation, that in the several assemblies of 
these orators, nature itself has instructed the hearen to 
stand with their mouths open, and erected parallel to 
the horizon, so as they may be intersected by a perpen- 
dicular line from the zenith to the centre of the earth. 
In which position, if the audience be well compact 
every one carries home a share, and little or nothing h 
lost 

I confess there is something yet more refined, in the 
contrivance and structure of oui- modem theatres. For, 
first, the pit is sunk below the stage, with due r^ard to 
the institution above deduced ; that whatever weighty 
matter shall be delivered thence, whether it be lead cr 
gold, may fall plump into the jaws of certain critics, as 
•I think they are called, which stand ready opened to 
devour them. Then, the boxes are built round and 
raised to a level with the scene, in deference to the la- 
dies ; because, that large portion of wit, laid out in rais- 
ing pruriences and protubei*ances, is observed to run 
much upon a line, and ever in a circle. The whining 
passions, and little starved conceits, are gently wafted 
up by their own extreme levity, to the middle region, 
and there fix and are frozen by the frigid understandiufa 

f *' *Ti8 certain then, that voice that thus can wouncl, 
fa aU material ; body ereiy sound.** H. 
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of the inhabitants. Bombastry and buffoonerj, hj na- 
tine lofij and li^ht, soar highest of all, and would be 
lost in the roo( if the prudent architect had not, with 
much foresight, contrived for them a fourth place, called 
the twelve-penny galleiy, and there planted a suitable 
colony, who gi-eedily intercept them in their passage. 

Now this phygico-logical scheme of oratorial recepta- 
cles or machines, contains a great mystery ; being a type, 
I sign, aa emblem, a shadow, a symbol, bearing analogy 
to the spacious commonwealtli of writers, and to those 
methods by which they must exalt themselves to a cer- 
tain eminency above the inferior world. By tlie pulpit, 
are adumbrated the writings of our modem saints in 
Great Britain, as they have spiritualized and refined 
them, from the dross and grossness of s^nse and human 
teaflon. The matter, as we have said, is of rotten wood ; 
and that upon two considerations; because it is the 
quality of rotten wood to give light in the dark; and, 
secondly, because its cavities are full of worms ; which 
u a type with a pair of handles,''^ having a respect to the 
two piincipal qualifications of the orator, and the two 
different fates attending upon his works. 

The ladder is an adequate symbol of f action and of 
fodryj to both of which so noble a number of authors 
are Indebted for their fame. Of faction, becausef 

• * ***** Hiatus in MS. 

• **####*** 



* The two principal qualifications of a fataatic preacher are, his in- 
ward light, and his head full of maggots ; and the two different fatef 
of hii writings are, to he humt or worm-eaten. H. 

f Here is pretended a defect in the manuscript; and this is very 
frequent with our author, either when he thinks he cannot say any 
thing worth reading, or when he has no mind to enter on the si^Ject, 
cr when it is a matter of little moment; or perhaps to amuse his 
reader, whereof he is frequently very fond ; or, lastly, with some la 
tiiical intention. H. 
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Of poein/i because its orators do percrare with a song; 
and because climbing up by slow degrees, fate is sure to 
turn them oS, before they can reach within many steps 
of the top; and because it is a preferment attained by 
transferring of pn^riety, and a confounding of tneum and 
tmmu 

Under the stage itinerant, are couched those produc^ 
tions designed for the pleasure and delight of mortal man; 
such as, six-penny-worth of wit, Westminster drolleries 
delightful tales, complete jestei-s, and the like ; by wfaicfa 
the writers of and for grub-street have in these latter 
ages so nobly triumphed over time ; have clipped hk 
wings, pared his nails, filed his teeth, turned back his hour 
glass, blunted his sithe, and drawn the hobnails out tf 
his shoes. It is under this class I have presumed to Hit 
my present treatise, being just come from having the ^^ 
honour conferred upon me, to be adopted a member of c 
that illustrious fraternity. 

Now, I am not unaware how the productions of the ^ 
Grub-street brotherhood have of late years fallen under \. 
many prejudices, nor how it has been the perpetual em- ^ 
ployment of two junior start-up societies, to ridicule them , 
and their authors, as unworthy tlieh* established post in , 
the commonwealth of wit and IcainiDg. Their own coo- 
sciences will easily inform tliem whom I mean ; nor has 
the world been so negligent a looker-on, as not to observe 
the continual efforts made by the societies of Gresham,* 
and of WilPsjf to edify a name and reputation upon the 



* Gresham college was the place where the Royal Socie^ then 
met; whence they first removed to Crane-court io Fleet-street; and 
•ince^ Somerset-place. N. 

f WilPs cofiee-house in Covent-garden, was formerly tlie place 
where the poets usually met, which, though it be yet iVesh in memory, 
in some y^rs may '.e forgotten, and want this explanatioB. H. 
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f OUBS. And this is yet a more feeling grief to 
OD the regards of tenderness as well as of justice, 
we reflect on their proceedings not onty as unjust, 
B ungrateful, undutiful, and unhatural. For how 
be forgot by the world or tliemselves, to say nothing 
' own records, which are full and clear in the point, 
iej both are seminaries not only of our planting, 
ur watering too ? I am informed our two rivals have 
made an <^er to enter into the lists with united 
» and challenge us to a comparison of books, both as 
ight and number. In return to which, withlicence 
Mir president, I humbly offer two answers ; first, 
f , the proposal is like that which Archimedes made 
a smaller affair,'^ including an impossibility in the 
ce; for, where can they find scales of capacity 
h for the first, or an arithmetician of capacity 
li for the second. Secondly, we are ready to ac- 
he challenge ; but with this condition, that a third 
2rent person be assigned, to whose impiartial judg- 
it should be left to decide, wliich society, each 
treatise, or pamphlet do most properly belong to. 
point, God knows, is very for from being fixed at 
3t: for, we are ready to produce a catalogue of 
thousands, which, in all common justice, ought to 
ititled to our fraternity, but by the revolted and 
angled writers, most perfidiously ascribed to the 
I. Upon all which, we think it very unbecoming 
rudeuce, that the determination should be remitted 
; authors themselves; when our adversaries, by 
[ng and caballing, have caused so universal a defec- 
rom us, that the greatest part of our society has 
ly deserted to them, and our nearest friends begin 
dd aloof, as if they were half ashamed to own us. 

7. About moWbg the earth. Original. 
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^his is the utmost I am authorized to say upon eoui- 
grateful and melancholy a subject; because we are* ex- 
treme unwilling to inflame a controversy, whose con- 
tinuance may be so fatal to the interests of us all, desiriog 
much rather that things be amicably composed ; and we 
shall so far advance on our side, as to be ready to re- 
ceive the two prodigals with open arms, whenever they 
shall think fit to return from their husks and their har- 
lots; which, T think, from the present course of their stu- 
diesf they most properly may be said to be engaged In; 
and, like an indulgent parent, continue to them omr af- 
fection and our blessing. 

But the greatest maim given to that general reception, 
which the writings of our society have formerly received 
(next to the transitory state of all sublunary things) has 
been a superficial vein among many readers of the pre- 
sent age, who will by no means be persuaded to inqpect 
beyond tlie suiface and the rind of things; whereas, wis- 
dom is a fox, who, after long hunting, will at last cost you 
the pfdns to dig out : it is a cheese, which, by how mud 
the richer, has the thicker, the homelier, and the coarser 
coat ; and whereof, to a judicious palate, the maggots an 
the best : it is a sack-posset, wherein the deeper you go^ 
you will find it the sweeter. Wisdom is a hen, whoBe 
cackling we must value and consider, because it is at- 
tended with an egg : but then, lastly, it is a uut whid), 
unless you choose with judgment, may cost you a toothb 
and pay you with nothing but a worm. In consequence 
of these momentous truths, the grubaean sages have 
always chosen to convey tlieir precepts and their arti^ 
shut up within the vehicles of types and fables; whidv 
having been perhaps more caieful and curious in adont- 

* It should be, * extremely UDwilling,* Ac. 8. 

f Vytuoflo experimeDts, and modera comedies. OrigmaL' 
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lag than was altogether necessary, it has fared with these 
▼ehicles, after the usual fate of coaches over finely paint- 
ed and gilt, that the transitory gazers have so dazzled 
their eyes, and filled their imaginations with the outward 
kutre, as neither to regard or consider the person or the 
parts of the owner within. A misfortune we undeigo 
with somewhat less reluctancy, because it has been com- 
mon to us, with Pythagoras, iEsop, Socrates, and other of 
our predecessors. 

However, that neither the world, nor ourselves, may 
any longer suffer by such misunderstandings, I have been 
prevailed on, after much importunity from om* friends, to 
travel in a complete and laborious dissertation, upon the 
prime productions of our society : which, beside their 
beautiful externals, for the gratification of superficial 
4ceaders, have darkly and deeply couched under them 
the most finished and refined systems of all sciences and 
arts ; 88 1 do not doubt to lay open, by untwisting or un- 
winding, and either to draw up by exantlation, or dis** 
jjkzj by incision. 

This great work was entered upon some years ago, by 
(Boe of our most eminent members : he began with the 
Ustory of Reynard thcfor^* but neither lived to pub- 
lish his essay, nor to proceed farther in so useful an at- 
tempt ; which is very much to be lamented, because the 
discoTery he made, and communicated with his friends, 
b now universally received ; nor do I think, any of the 
learned will dispute that famous ti'eatise to be a complete 
body of civil knowledge, and the revelation, or rather 
the apocalypse of all state arcana. But the progress I 
have made is much greater, having already finished my 

* The author seems here to be mUtakea ; for I have seen a Latin 
edition of Reynard the fox, above a hundred years old, which I take 
to be the original ; for the rest, it has been thought by many people 
■one satirical dengn in it H. 
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annotations upon several dozens ; from some of 'wbicb, I 
shall impart a fe^ hints to the candid reader, as far as 
uill be necessary to the conclusion, at which I aim. 

The first piece I have handled, is that of Tom Tlmmb^ 
Avhose author was a Pythagorean philosopher. This 
dark treatise contains the whole scheme of the Metemp- 
sychosis, deducing the progress of the soul through all 
her stages. 

The next is Br. Faustus, penned by Artepbius, an 
author hanas nota^ and an adeptus;'he published it in 
the nine hundred eighty-fourth year of his age ;* this 
writer proceeds wholly by reincrudation, or in the via 
huanida : an4 the marriage between Faustus and Helen 
does most conspicuously dilucidate the fermenting of the 
male and female dragon. 

Whittington andfds Cat is the work of that mysterious 
rabbi, Jehuda Hannasi, containing a defence of the ge- 
mara of the Jerusalem misna,! and its just preference to . 
that of Babylon, contrary to the vulgar opinion. 

The Hind and Panther, This is the master-piece of 
a famous writer now living,^ intended for a complete 
abstract of sixteen thousand scbool-men, from Scotus to 
Bellarmin. 

Tomtny Pots, Another piece supposed by the same 
hand, by way of supplement to tlie former. 

The Wise Men iff Gothamy cum appendice. This is a 
treatise of immense erudition, being die great original 
and fountain of those arguments, bandied about both in 
France and Fnglnd, for a just defence of the modoms, 



* The diemistfl say of him in their books, that he prc^oflged hit 
life to a thousand years, and then died voluntarily. H. 

f The gemara is the decision, explanation, or interpretation ti[ the 
Jewish rabbis : and the misna is properly the cod^ or bodj* of the 
Jewish civil or common law. H. 

X Viz. In the year 1697. Original. 
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tearDing and wit, against the presumption, the pride, and 
Ignorance of the ancients. This unknown author has so 
exhausted the subject, that a penetrating reader will 
easily discover whatever has been written since upon that 
dieqpute, to be little more than repetition. An abstract 
of this treatise has been lately publishjed by a worthy 
member of our society.* 

These notices may serve to give the learned reader an 
idea, as well as a taste, of what the whole work is likely 
to produce ; wherein I have now altogether circumscribed 
my thoughts and my studies ; and, if I can bring it to a 
perfection before I die, shall reckon I have well employ- 
ed the poor remains of an unfortunate life.f This indeed 
is m<n% than I can jusly expect, firom a quill worn to 
the pith in the service of the state, in pros and cons upon 
perish plots, and meal tubs,:^ and exclusion biUs, and 
pasfiive obedience, and addresses of lives and fortunes, 
and prerogative, and property, and liberty of conscience, 
and letters to a friend : from an understanding and a 
conscience thread-bare and ragged with perpetual turn- 
ing ; from a head broken in a hundred places by the ma- 
lignants of the opposite factions; and from a body spent 
'With poxes ill ciured, by trusting to bawds and surgeons, 
who, as it afterwards appealed, were professed enemies 
to Die and the government, and revenged their party's 
parrel upon my nose and shins. Four score and eleven 
pamphlets have I written under three reigns, and for 

* This I luppose to be understood of Mr. Wotton*s discourse of an- 
cient and modem learning. H. 

f Here the author seems to personate L'Estrange, Drydcn, and 
KMoe others, who, after having passed their lives in vices, faction, and 
(klsehood, have the impudence to talk of merit, and innocence, and 
nfierings. H. 

% In King Charles the Second's time, there was an account of « 
presbyterian plot, found in a tub, which then made much noise. H. 

VOL. III. D 
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tte service of six-and-thirty factioos. Bat, finding the 
state has do farther occasion for me and my ink, I re- 
tire willingly to draw it out into speculations more 
becoming a philosopher; having, to my unspeakalide 
comfort, passed a long life with a conscience void of o& 
fence. 

But to return. I am assured from the reader's can- 
dour, that the brief specimen I have given, will easilj 
clear all the rest of our society's productions, .from an as- 
persion grown, as it is manifest, out of envy and igno- 
rance ; that they are of little farther use or value to 
mankind, beyond the common entertainments of their 
wit and their style; for these I am sure have never yet 
been disputed by our keenest adversaries : in both which, 
as well as the m&re profound and mystical part, I have 
throughout this treatise, closely followed the most ap» 
plauded originals. And to render all complete, I have^ 
with much thought and application of mind, so ordered^ 
that the chief title prefixed to it, I mean, that under which 
I design it shall pass in the common conversations of 
coiu-t and town, is modelled exactly after the manner pe- 
culiar to oiu" society. 

I confess to have been somewhat liberal in tlie busi- 
ness of titles,* having observed the humour of multipfy- 
ing them, to bear great vogue among certain writers, 
whom I exceedingly reverence. And indeed it seems 
not unreasonable, that books, the children of the brain, 
should have the honour to be christened with variety of 
names, as well as other infants of quality. Our famous 
Dryden has ventured to proceed a point farther, endea- 



* The title-page in the original was so torn, that it was notpowible 
to recover several titles, which the author here speaks of. Noie Ay 
ike Author. 
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voiiriDg to introduce also a multiplicity of god-fathers ;^ 
which is an improvement of much more advantage upon- 
a very obvious account It is a pity this admirable in- 
dention has not been better cultivated, so as to grow by 
this time into general imitation, when such an authority 
serves it for a precedent. Not have my endeavours 
been wanting to second so usefiil an example : but it 
geems, there is an unhappy expense usually annexed to 
the cafiing of a god-father, which was clearly out of my 
head, as it is very reasonable io believe. Where the 
^ndi lay, I cannot certainly affirm ; but having employ- 
ed a world of thoughts and pains to split my treatise into 
fiirty sections, and having entreated forty lords of my 
acquaintance, that they would do me the honour to stand, 
they all made it a matter of conscience, and sent me 
excuses. 



SECT. II. 

Once upon a time, there was a man who had three sons 
by one wife,t and all at a birth, neither could the mid- 
wife tell certainly which was the eldest. Their father 
died while they were young ; and upon his death-bed, 
calling the lads to him, spoke thus : 

** Sons : because I have purchased no estate, nor was 
bom to any, I have long considered of some good lega- 
cies to bequeath you ; and at last, with much care as 
well as expense, have provided each of you (here they 

• See Virgil translated, &c. Original. —He dedicated the d iflferent 
parts of Virgil to difTerent patrons. H. 

f By these three sons, Peter, Martin, and Jack — Popery, the 
Church of England, and our Protestant Dissenters, are designed. W. 
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are) a new coat.* Now, you are to understand, that these 
coats have two virtues contamed in them : ^ne is, that 
with good wearing, they will last you fresh and sound 
as long as you live : the other is, that they will grow in 
the same proportion with your bodies, lengthening and 
widening of themselves, so as to be always fit. Here ; 
let me see them on you before I die. So ; very well ; 
pray children wear them clean, and brush them often. 
You will find in my willf (here it is) full instructions in 
every particular concerning the wearing and manage- 
ment of your coats ; wherein you must be very exact, to 
avoid the penalties I have appointed for every trans- 
gression or neglect, upon which your future fortunes 
will entirely depend. I have also commanded in my 
will, that you should live together in one house like 
brethren and friends, for then you will be sure to thrive, 
and not otherwise." 

Here the story says, this good father died, and the 
three sons went all together to seek their fortunes. 

I shall not trouble you with recounting what adven- 
tures they met for the first seven years, any farther than 
by taking notice, that they carefully observed their fa- 
ther's will, and kept their coats in very good order: 
that they travelled through several countries, encounter- 
ed a reasonable quantity of giants, and slew certain 
dragons. 

Being now arrived at the proper age for producing 
themselves, they came up to town, and fell in love with 
the ladies, but especially three, who about that time 

* The Scripture. MS. Pate.— By Yds coats, which he gave his sons, 
are meant the garment of the Israelites. W. Wotton.— An error 
(with flubmission) of the learned commentator ; for by the coats are 
meant the doctrine and faith of Christianity, by the wisdom of the di- 
vine founder fitted to all times, places, and circumstances. Lambik. 

f The New Testament. H. 
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were in chief reputation ; the Dutchess d* Argent^ Madame 
ie Grands TUreSy and the Countess d'OrgueiL* On 
their fii'st appearance, our three adventurers met with a 
very bad reception; and soon, with great sagacity, 
guessing out the reason, they quicXly began to improve 
in the good qualities of the town: they writ, and rallied, 
and rhymed, and sung, and said, and said nothing; 
they drank, and fought, and whored, and slept, and swore, 
and took snuflf; they went to new plays on the first 
night, haunted the chocolate-houses, beat the watch, lay 
on bulks, and got claps; they bilked hackney-coachmen, 
ran in debt with shopkeepers, and lay with their wives ; 
they killed bailiifs, kicked fiddlei-s down stairs, eat at 
Locket's,! loitered at Will's 4 they talked of the draw- 
ing-room, and never came there; dined with lords they 
never saw : whispered a dutchess, and spoke never a 
word : exposed the scrawls of their laundress for billet- 
doux of quality ; came ever just from court, and were 
never seen in it ; attended the levee sub dio : got a list 
of peers by heart in one company, and with great fami- 
liarity retailed^ them in another. Above all, they con- 
stantly attended those committees of senators, who are 
alent in the house, and loud in the coffee-house ; where 
they nightly adjourn to chew the cud of politics, and 
are encompassed with a ring of disciples, who lie in wait 
to catch up their droppings. The three brothers had 
acquired forty other qualifications of the like stamp, too 
tedious to recount, and by consequence were justly 
reckoned the most accomplished persons in the town ; 

* Their raistreises are the Dutchess d^ Argent, Mademoiselle de 
Grands Titres, and the Countess d^Orgueil, i. e. covetousness, ambi- 
tloD, and pride ; which were the three great vices that the ancient 
fotbera inveighed against, as the first corruptions of Christianity. 

W. WOTTON, 

f A noted Tavern. W. \ See p. 68, 
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but all would do! suffice, and the ladies aforesaid cootiou- 
ed still inflexible. To cleai* up which difficulty, I must, 
with the reader's good leave and patience, have recourse 
to some points of weight, which the authors of that age 
have not sufficiently illustrated. 

F(Nr, about this time it happened a sect arose,^ whos6 
tenets obtained and spread very far, especially in tlie 
grande monde, and among every body of good fashion. 
They worshipped a sort of idol ;t who, as their doctrine 
delivered, did daily create men by a kind of manufacto- 
ry operation. This idol they placed in the highest part 
of the house, on an altar erected about three feet; he 
was shown in the posture of a Persian emperor, sitting 
on a superfices, with his legs intem'oven under him. 
This god had a goose for his ensign ; whence it is that 
some learned men pretend to deduce his original from 
Jupiter Captolinus. At his left hand, beneath the altar, 
hell seemed to open, and catch at the animals the idol 
was creating ; to prevent which, certain of his priests 
hourly flung in pieces of the unformed mass, or sub- 
stance, and sometimes whole limbs already enlivened, 
which that horrid gulf insatiably swallowed, terrible to 
behold. The goose was also held a subaltern divinity, 
or deus ndncrum gentium, before whose shrine was sa- 
crificed that creature, whose hourly food is human gore, 
and who is in so great renown abroad for being the 
delight and favourite of the iEgyptian Cercopithecus.X 
Millions of these animals were cruelly slaughtered every 
day, to appease the hunger of that consuming deity. 

* This is an occasional satire upon dress and fashion in order to 
introduce what foUows. H. 

f Tailors. MS. Paie, 

i The .^^ptians worshipped a monkey, which animal is very 
fbnd of eating lice, styled here creatures that feed on human fore, 
H. 
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The chief idol was also worshiped as the inventor of the 
yard and needle; whether as the god of seamen, or on 
account of certain other mystical attributes, has not been 
sufficiently cleared. 

The worshippers of this deity had also a system of 
their belief, which seemed to turn upon the following 
fundamentals. They held the universe to be a large 
suit of clothes, which invests every thing : that the earth 
is invested by the air ; the air is invested by the stars; 
and the stai? are invested by the primum mobile. Look 
on this globe of earth, you will find it to be a very com- 
plete and fashionable dress. What is that which some 
call land, but a fine coat faced with green ? or the sea, but 
a waistcoat of water-tabby ? Proceed to the particular 
works of the creation, you will find how curious jour- 
neyman nature has been, to trim up the vegetable beaux; 
observe how sparkish a periwig adorns the head of a beech, 
smd what a fine doublet of white satin is worn by the 
birch. To conclude from aU, what is man himself but 
a micrihcoat^ or rather a complete suit of clothes with 
all its trimmings ? as to his body, there can be no dis- 
pute ; but examine even the acquirements of his mind, 
you 1^ find them all conti-ibute in their order towards 
fiumlshing out an exact dress: to instance no more; 
is not religion a cloak ; honesty a pair of shoes worn 
out in the dirt; self-love a sui'tout; vanity a shirt; and 
conscience a pair of breeches; which, though a cover 
for lewdness as well as nastiness, is easily slipt down for 
the service of both ?t 

These postulata being admitted, it will follow in due 
course of reasoning, that those beings, which the world 

* Alluding to the word microcosm, or a little world, as man his 
been called hy philosophers. H. 

f This humorous add witty train of ideas was prohably suggested 
from the conscience of Oliver Cromwell, and the breeches on bin 
eoin. Su Dodsky's Fugitive Pitas, vol. IL p. 17. N. 
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calls improperly suits of cloaths, are in reality the most 
refiDed species of animals ; or to proceed higher, that 
they are rational creatures, or men. For, is it not 
manifest, that they live, and move, and talk, and perform 
all other offices of human life ? are not beauty, and wit, 
and mien, and breeding, their inseparable properties? in 
short, we see nothing but them, hear nothing but them. 
Is it not they, who walk the streets, -fill up parliament — , 
coffee — ^ play — , bawdy-houses ? It is true, indeed, that 
these animals, which are vulgarly called sitits of clothes^ 
or dresses, do according to certain compofdtions receive 
different appellations. If one (^ them be trimmed up 
with a gold chain, and a red gown, and a white rod, and 
a great horse, it is called a lord-^nayor : if certain er- 
mines and furs be placed in a certain position, we style 
them a judge \ and so an apt conjunction of lawn and 
black satin we entitle a bishop. 

Others of these professors, though agreeing in the 
main system, were yet more refined upon certain branch- 
es of it ; and held, tliat man was an animal compounded 
of two dresses, the natural and celestial suit, which were 
the body and the soul : that the soul was the outward, 
and the body the inward clothing ; that the latter was 
ex traduce ; but the former of daily creation and cir- 
cumiiision. This last they proved by Scripture, be- 
cause, in them we live, and move, and have our being ; 
as likewise by philosophy, because they are all in all» 
and all in every part. Besides, said they, separate these 
two, and you will find the body to be only a senseless 
unsavoury carcass. By all which it is manifest, that the 
outward dress must needs be the soul. 

To this system of religion, were tagged several subal- 
tern doctrines, which were entertained with great vogue; 
as particularly, the faculties of the mind were deduced 
by the learned among them in this manner; emlmiidery, 
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was sheer wit ; gold fringe, was agreeable conversation ; 
^Id lace, was repartee; a huge long periwig, was hu- 
mour ; and a coat fiill of powder, was very good raille- 
ly ; all which required abundance of finesse and deUca' 
tesse to manage with advantage, as well as a strict ob- 
servance after times and fashions. 

I have, with much pains and reading,, collected out of 
ancient authors this short summary of a body of philoso- 
phy and divinity, which seems to have been composed 
by a vein and race of thinking, very different from any 
other systems either ancient or roodera. And it was . 
not merely to entertain or satisfy the reader's curiosity, 
but rather to give him light into several circumstances of 
the following story ; that knowing the state of disposi- 
tions and opinions in an age so remote, he may better 
comprehend those great events, which were the issue of 
them. J advise therefore the courteous read^ to peruse 
with a world oi application, again and again, whatever 
I have written upon this matter. And so leaving these 
broken ends, I carefully gather up the chief thread of. 
my story, and proceed. . 

These opinions therefore were so univei-sal, as well 
as the practices of them, among the refined part of court 
and town, that our tluree Iwother-adventurers, as their 
circumstances then stood, were strangely at a loss.- For, . 
on the one side,: the three- ladies they addressed them- ■ 
selves to, whom we have named aheady, were ever at 
the very top of the fashion, and abhorred all that, were ? 
below it but the breadth of a liair. On the other side, 
their father's will was very precise, and it was the main : 
precept in it, with the greatest penalties annexed, not to ^ 
add to, or diminiBh from their coats one thread, without- 
a positive command in the will. Now the coats their;- 
father had left them, were, it is true, of very good cloth, . 
aad besides, so neatly sown, you would swear they w^ci- 
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all of a piece ; but at the same time very plain, and with 
little or no ornament : and it happened, that before thejr 
were a month in town, gi'eat shoulder-knots came up;* 
straight all the world was shoulder-knots ; no approaching 
the ladies ruelles without the quota of shoulder-knot8.t 
" That fellow," cries one, " has no soul ; where is his 
shoulder-knot?" Our three brethren soon discovered their 
want by sad experience, meeting in their walks with forty 
mortifications and indignities. If they went to the play- 
house the door-keeper showed them into the twelre-penny 
gallery. If they called a boat, ta; s a waterman, " I am 
fii-st sculler." If they stepped to the Rose to take a 
bottle, the drawer would cry, " Friend, we sell no ale." 
If they went to visit a lady, a footman met them at 
the door with, " Pray send up your message." In this 
unhappy case they went immediately to consult their 
father's will, read it over and over, but not a word 
of the shoulder-knot : what should they do ? what tem- 
per should they find ? obedience was absolutely neces^ 
sary, and yet shoulder-knots appeared extremely requi- 
site. After much thought, one of the brothers, who hap- 

* The first part of the Tale is the histoiy of Peter;, thereby pope- 
ry is exposed t every body knows the papists have made great addi- 
tions to Christianity, that indeed is the great exception which the 
church of England makes againt them j accordingly Peter begins his 
pranks witli adding a shoulder-knot to his coat. W. Wotton. 

His descri^ition of the cloth, of which the coat was made, has a 
farther meaning than the words may seem to import; " The coats 
their father had left them, were of very good clotli, and besides, so 
neatly sown, you would swear they were all of a piece ; but at Uie 
same time very plain, with little or no ornament/* lliis is the dis- 
tinguishing character of the christian religion : ckrisiitma religio ai — 
soliUa et simphx^ was Ammianus Marcellinus^s description of it, who 
was himself a heathen. W. Wotton. 

f By this is understood the first introducing of pageantry and unne- 
cessary ornaments in tlie church ; such as were neither for conve* 
nience nor edification; as a shouider-knot^ in which there is neither 
symmetry nor use. H. 
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peoed to be more book-learned than the other two, said, 
he had found an expedient It is true, said he, there is 
nothing here in this will, Midem verbis^ making mention 
€f ahoulder-knots ; but I dare conjecture, we may find 
th^n mduswey or Midem syUabis. This distinction was 
kuiiiediately approved by all ; and so they fell again to 
examine; but their evil star had so directed the matter 
that the first syllable was not to be found in the whole 
writings. Upon which disappointment, he who found the 
former evasion, took heart, and said, Brothers, there are 
yet hopes ; for though we cannot find them totidem ver- 
bU^ nor tatidem syllabis^ I dare engage we shall make 
them out tcrdo modo^ or totidem UUris, This discovery 
was also highly commended, upon which they fell once 
more to the scrutiny, and soon picked out S,H,0,UJi,- 
D,£,R ; when the same planet, enemy to their repose^ 
had wonderfully contrived, that a K was not to be found. 
Here was a weighty difficulty ! but the distinguishing 
brother, for whom we shall hereafter find a name, now his 
hand was in, proved by a very good argument, that K 
waa a modern illegitimate letter, unkuoivn to die learned 
ages, nor any where to be found in ancient manuscripts. 
It is true, said he, the word Calendar hath in Q. V. C.^ 
been sometimes written with a K, but erroneously ; for in 
the best copies it has been ever spelt with a C. And by 
consequence it was a gioss mistake in our language to 
spell knot with a K; but that from henceforwaid he 
would take care it should be written with a C. Upon 
tUs all fiarther difficulty vanished ; shoulder-knots were 
made cleai-ly out to he jure paterno ; and our three gen* 
tiemen swaggered with as large and as flaunting ones as 
the best. .But as human happiness is of a very short du- 
ration, so in those days were human fashions, upon which 

* Quibusdani veteribus eodicHnu; some ancient manoecriptt. H. 
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I 
it entirely depends. Shoulder-knots had theff time, and 
we must now imagine them in their decline ; for a certain 
lord came just from Paris with My yards of gold-lace 
upon his coat^ exactly tiimmed aAer the court-fashion of 
that month. In two days all mankind appeared dosed 
up in. bars of geld-lace z''^ whoever durst peep abroad 
without his compliment of gold4ace, was as scandalous as 
a — and as ill received among the women : what should 
our three knights do in this momentous affair? they bad 
sufficiently strained a point already in the affair oi shoul- 
der-knots : upon recourse to the will, nothing appeared 
there but altum silentium. That of the shoulder-knots 
wad a loose, flying, circumstantial point ; but this of gold- 
lace seemed toe considerable an alteration without better 
warrant ; it did aUquo 9nodo esseniice adharere, and there* 
fore required a positive precept. But about this time it 
fell out^ that the learned brother afcnresald had read Aris- 
iateUs dialectical and especially that wonderful piece dt 
interpretatiajitei which has the faculty of teaching its 
readers to find out a meaning in every thing but itself;* 
Hke commentators on the revelations, who proceed pn^- 
phets without understanding a syllable of the text 
" Brothers,'* said- he, "^you are to be informed, that of 
wills €kio sunt genera, nuncupatory\ and 9criptanfs that 
in the scriptory will here before us, there is. no precept or 
mention about gold-lace, conceditur : but, si idem (^ffirmer 
tur de mtncupatorio, neg<ttur. For, brothers, if you re- 
member, we heard a fellow say, when we were boys, that 
he heard my father's man say, that he would advise his 
sons to get gdd-lace on their coatSj| as soon as ever they 

* I cannot tell whetiier the author meafis any new innovation by 
this word, or whether it be only to introduce the new metliodsjof 
forcing and perverting Scripture. H. 

f By this is meant tradition, allowed by the papists to have equ^. 
authority with the scripture, or rather greater. H. 

1 Traditions about rich vestments for the clergy. US. Pate. 
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could procure money to buy it.'* — '* By G — ^ that is very " 
true," cries the other.* "I remember it perfectly well," 
said tlie third. And so without more ado tliey got the 
largest gold4ace in the parish, and walked about as fine 
as lords. 

A while after there came up all in fashion a pretty sort 
fA fiame<elowr€d salm\ for linings; and the mercer 
brought a pattern of it immediately to our three gentle- 
Hien : " An please your worships," said he, " my Lord 
Conway and Sir John Walters had linings out of tim 
very piece last night ; it takes wonderfully, and I shall 
not have a remnant left, enough to make my wife a pin* 
cushion, by to-morrow morning at ten a clock." Upon 
this they fell again to rummage the will, because the pre- 
sent case also required a positive precept, the lining be- 
kig held by orthodox writers to be of the essence of the- 
coat. After long search, they could fix upon nothing to* 
the matter in hand, except a short advice of their father 
HI the win, to take care rffire^ and put out their candles 

* ** Whea the papists cannot find any thing which they want in. 
Scripture, they go to oral tradition : thus Peter is introduced dissatis- 
ied with the tedious way of looking for all the letters of any word, 
which he has occasion for ia the will ; when neither the constituent 
q^llablea, nor much less the whole word, were there in Urminis. W^ 

WOTTON. 

+ This is purgatory, whereof he speaks more particularly here- 
tfter ; but here, only to show how Scri})tare was perverted to prove 
it, which was done, by giving equal authority with the canon to- 
Apocrypha, called here a codicil annexed. It is likely the author, 
in every one of these changes in the brothers' drosses, refers to some. 
articular error in the church of Rome, though it is not easy, I tliink, 
to apply tbem all : but by this of flame-coloured s-.itin, is marif^stly- 
iotended purgatory: by gold-lace may- perhaps be understood,, the 
lofty ornaments and plate in the churches ; the shoulder-knots I'nd 
iUver fringe are not jio obvious, at least to me ; biil the Indian figures 
of men, women, and children, plainly relate to the pictuics in the 
Romish churches, of God like an old man, of the Virgin Mary, and ; 
•U£ Saviour at a child. H. . 
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b^vre ihe^ wetd to sleep.* This, thcni^h a good deal for 
the pui'poee, aud helping very far towards self-conYictioD, 
yet not seoiniug wholly of force to establii»h a command f 
(beinn; resolved to avoid farther scruple, as well as future 
occasion for scandal ;) says he that was the rcholai*, *^ I re- 
member to have read in wills of a codicil annejued, which 
is indeed a part of the will, and what it contains ha» 
equal authority with the rest Now, I have been consi- 
dering of this same will here before us, and I cannot 
reckon it to be complete for want of such a codicil r|- I 
will therefore fasten one in its proper place very dexte- 
rously : I have had it by me some time; it was written 
by a dog-keeper of my grandfather's,:^ and talks a great, 
deal, as good luck would have it, of this very Jlame- 
coUmred sating The project was immediately approved 
by the other two; an old parchment scroll was tagged oo 
according to art, in the form of a codicil annexed, and the 
satin bought and worn. 

Next winter, a player, hued for the purpose by the 
corporation of Jringe-makers, acted his part in a new 
comedy, all covered with silver fringe,^ and according to 
the laudable custom, gave rise to that fashion. Upon 
wluch the brothers consulting their father's will, to their 
great astonishment found these words: Item, I charge 
and command my said three sons to wear no sort of silver 
fringe upon or about their said coats, Szc. with a penalty,c 
in case of disobedience, too long here to insert. How- 
ever, after some pause, the brother so oflen mentioned for 
his erudition, who was well skilled in criticisms, had found 
in a certain author, which he said should be nameless, 
that the same word, which in the will is called fringCf 

* That is, to take care of HeU ; and, in order to do that, to subdae 
mnd extinguish their lusts. H. 
f Apocrypha. MS. Pate. 

X That part of the Apocrypha where mention is made of Tobit aad 
his dog. H. 
"^ ^abiU of the clergy. JUS. Pait. 
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doeg also ri^ify a broom-stick,^ and doubtteM ought to 
have the same interpretatioa in this paragraph. This 
another of the brothers disliked, because of that epithet 
sUotr, which could not, he humbl j conceived, in propriety 
of spueech, be reasonably applied to a broomstick ; but it 
was replied upon him, that this epithet was understood ia 
a mythological and allegorical sense. However, he ob- 
jected again, why their father should forbid them to wear 
a broomstick on their coats, a caution that seemed unna- 
tural and impertinent ; upon which he was taken up short, 
as one that spoke irreverently of a mystery, which doubt- 
less was very useful and significant, but ought not to be 
overH^riously pried into, or nicely reasoned upon. And 
io short, their father's authority being now considerably 
sunk, this expedient was allowed to serve as a lawful di»> 
penaation for wearing their full proportion of silver 
fringe. 

A while after was revived an old fashion, long anti- 
quated, of embroideri/,j[ with Indian figures ofmen^ wo- 
tnen^ and chileb'en.X Here they remembered but too 
well, how their father had always abhorred this fashion ; 
that he made several paragraphs on purpose, importing 
his utter detestation of it, and bestowing his everlasting 
€!attse to his Bonis, whenever they should wear it; For all 
this, in a few days they appeared higher in the fashion 
than any body else in the town. But they solved the 
matter by saying, "' that these figures were not at all the 
same with those that were formerly worn, and were 

• The next subject of our author's wit, is the glosses and interpre- 
tations of Scripture ; very many absurd ones of which are allowed 
in tbe most authentic books of the church of Rome. W. Wotton. 

f Image worship. MS. Pate. 

X The images of saints, the blessed virgin, and our Saviour an in' 
fant. H. 

$ Images in the church of Rome give him but too fair a handle, the 
brothers remembered, &c. The allegory here is direct. W. Wottonv 
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neant in the will. Besides, they did not wear them ior 
the sense, as forbidden by their father ; but as they were 
a commendable custom, and of great use to the public 
That these rigorous clauses in the will did therefore re- 
quire some allowance, and a favourable interpretatioog. 
and ought to be understood cum grano salisJ*^ 

But fasihions perpetually altering in that age, the* 
scholastic brother gi-ew weary of searching farther, eva- 
sions, and solving everlasting contradictions. Besolyed 
therefore at all hazards to comply with the modes of the 
world, they concerted matters together, and agreed una- 
nimously to lock up their father's will in a strong boxj* 
brought out of Greece or ItaJ^^ I- have forgotten which,., 
and trouble themselves no farther to examine it, but on^ 
ly refer to its authority whenever they thought fit In > 
consequence whereof, a while after it grew a general 
mode to wear an iiiiinite number of points^ most of them 
tagged with silver : upon which, the scholar pronounced 
ex catlicdra,j " that pmnts were absolutely Jure /^o^^nui, 
as they might veiy well remember. It is true, indeed,, 
the fashion prescribed somewhat more than were directly 
named in the will ; however, that tl ey, as heirs-general 
of their father, had power to make and add certain 
clauses for public emolument, though not deducible, to-- 
tidem verbis^ from the letter of the will, or else fmiUa 

* The papist? formerly forbad the people the use of Scripture in 
tiie vulgar tongue: Peter therefore locks i*p his father's will in a 
strong box, brought out of Greece or Italy: these countries arc- 
ra.n'H, because the ^ew^ Testament is wiitten in Greek; andtht 
vulgar Latin, whi-h is the authentic edilion of the Bible in the 
church of Rome, is in the language of old Italy. W. Wotton. 

f Tlic MO;>ea, in tiicir tbcretals and bulls, have given their sancttoo' 
to very manv gainfil il.^ctrines, which are now received in the church'* 
of Rome, that are n'>t nj:"n^ioned in Scripture, and are unknown to 
the 'iriniilivo chnrrii : P.tcr, accordingly, pronounces ex cathedra^ 
that points tig^rd with siIv.t were absolutely jure patemo^ aodfVL 
they wore thj:u in great numbers. W. Wottow. . 
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absurda sequereniur,'*^ This was understood for canoni- 
cal, and therefore, on the following* Sunday, they came 
to chui'ch all covered ^ith points. 

The learned brother, so often mentioned, was reckon- 
ed the best scholar in all tliat, or the next street to it ; 
insomuch as, having run something behind-hand in the 
world, he obtained the favour from a certain lord,^ to 
receive him into his house, and to teach his children. A 
while after the lord died ; and he, by long practice upon 
his father's will, found the way of contriving a deed of 
conveyance of that house to himself, and his heirs :t up- 
on which he took possession, turned the young squires 
out, and received his brothers in their stead.^ 



SECT. III. 

X DIGRESSION CONCERNING CRITIC8.§ 

Although I have been hitherto as cautious as I 
could, upon all occasions most nicely to follow the rules 
and methods of writing laid down by the example of oiur 

* This was Constantinc the Great, from whom the popes pretend 
a donation of 8t Peter's patrimony, which they have never been 
able to produce. H. 

f Thus the Pope, upon the decease of the Duke of Ferrara with- 
not lawful issue, seized the dutchy, as falling to the holy see, jure dx* 
rim. MS. Pate. 

X The bishops of Rome en oyed their privileges ifi Rome, at first, 
by the favour oS emperors, whom at last jthey shut out of their own 
capital city, and then forged a donation from Constantine the Great, 
file better to justify what they did. In imitation of this, Peter hav- 
iof run something behind-hand in the world, obtained leave of a 
certain lord, &c. W. Wotton. 

{ The several digreffiions are written in ridicule of bad critics, 
doll commentators, and the whole fraternity of Grub-street philoflo- 
^bo*!. Orriry. 
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illustrious modems ; yet has the unhappy shortness of my 
memoiy led me into an error, from vhich I must imme* 
diately extricate myself, before I can decently pursue 
my principal subject I confess with shame, it was an 
unpardonable omission to proceed so far as I have alrea^ 
dy done, before I had performed the due discourses, ez- 
postulatory, supplicatory, or deprecatory, with my good 
lords the critics. Towards some atonement for thb 
grievous neglect, I do here make bold, humbly to pre- 
sent them with a short account of themselves, and their 
art, by looking into the original and pedigree of ih6 
word, as it is generally understood among us; and very 
briefly considering the ancient and present state thereof. 
By the word critic, at this day so frequent in all con- 
versations, there have sometimes been distinguished 
three very different species of mortal men, according as 
I have read in ancient books and pamphlets. For first, 
by this term were understood, such persons as invented 
or drew op rules for themselves and the world, by ob^ 
serving which, a careful reader might be able to pro- 
nounce upon the productions of the learned, form his 
taste to a true relish of the sublime and the admirablei 
and divide every beauty of matter, or of style, from the 
corruption that apes it: in their common perusal of 
books, singling out the errors and defects, the nauseous^ 
the fulsome, the dull, and the impertinent, with the cau- 
tion of a man that walks through Edinburgh streets in a 
morning, who is indeed as careful as he can to watch di- 
ligently, and spy out the filth in his way ; not that he 
is curious to observe the colour and complexion of the 
ordure, or take its dimensions, much less to be paddlii^ 
in, or tasting it; but only with a design to come mtt as 
cleanly as he may. These men seem, though very enro- 
neously, to have understood the appellation of critic in t 
literal sense ; that one principal part of his office was ta 
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i and acquit; and that a critic^ who sets up to read 
for an occasiou of censure and reproof, is a area- 
BU9 barbarous as a judge, who should take up a re- 
m to hang all men that came before him upon a 

aiD, by the word critic have been meant, the re* 
3 of ancient learning from the worms, and graves, 
ust of manuscripts. 

w the races of those two, have been for some ages 
f extinct ; and besides, to discourse any farther of 
would not be at all to mj puipose. 
e third and noblest sort is that of the TRUE CRI- 
wbose original is the most ancient of all. Every 
Tiiic is a hero born, descending in a direct line 
; celestial stem by Momus and Hybris, who begat 
» who begat Tigellius, who begat Etcaetera the 
who begat Beutley, and Rymer, and Wotton, and 
lit, and Dennis ; who b^at Etcaetera the younger, 
i these are the critics, from whom the common* 
I of learning has In all ages received such im- 
benefits, that the gratitude of their admirers 
I their origin in Heaven, among those of Hercu]ei^ 
UB, Perseus, and other great deservers of mankind, 
eroic virtue itself has not been exempt from the 
ly of evil tongues. For it has been objected, that 
uicient heroes, famous for combating so many gi- 
nd ch-agons, and robbers, were in their own persons 
.ter nuisance to mankind than any of those moo- 
bey subdued; and therefore, to render their oblir 
I more complete, when all other vermin were de- 
d, should, in conscience, have concluded with the 
justice upon themselves. Hercules most gene- 
did, and has upon that score procured to himself 
temples and votaries than the best of his fellows, 
lese reasonS) I suppose^ it is, why some have coo- 
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ceived, it 'would be very expedient for the public good 
of learDing, that every tru€ critic, as sooo as he had fi- 
nished his task assigned, sliould immediately deliver 
himself up to ratsbane, or hemp, or leap from some 
convenient altitude ; and that no man's pretensions to so 
illustrious a character, should by any means be received, 
before that operation were performed. 

Now, from this heavenly descent of criticism^ and the 
close analogy it bears to heroic virtue, it is easy to as- 
sign the proper employment of a true ancient genuine 
critic ; which is, to travel through this vast urorld of 
writings; to pursue and hunt those monstrous faults 
bred within them ; to drag out the lurking errors, like 
Cacus from his den; to multiply them like Hydra's 
heads; and rake them together like Augeas's dung; on 
else drive away a sort of dangerous fowl, who have a 
pervei-se inclination to plunder'the best branches of the 
tree of knowledge, like those stymphalian birds that eat 
up the fruit. 

These reasonings will frirnish us with an adequate 
definition of a true critic j that he is discoverer and col- 
lector of writers' faults ; which may be farther put be- 
yond dispute by the following demonstration : that who- 
ever will examine the writings in all kinds, wherewith 
this ancient sect has honoured the world, shall immedi- 
ately find, from the whole thread and tenour of them, that 
the ideas of the authors have been altogether conversant 
and taken up with the faults, and blemishes, and over^ 
sights, and mistakes of other writers ; and, let the sub- 
ject treated on be whatever it will, their imaginations 
are so entirely possessed and replete with the defects of 
other pens, that the very quintessence of what is bad, 
does of necessity distil into their own ; by which means 
the whole appears to be nothing else but an abstract of 
the criticisms themselves have made. 
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Having thud briefly considered the original and office 
of a critic^ as the word is understood in its most neble 
and universal acceptation, I proceed to refute the objec- 
tkrns of those, -who argue from the silence and preter- 
mission of authors; by which they pretend to prove, 
that the very art of criticism, as now exercised, and by 
me explained, is wholly modern ; and consequently, that 
the critics of Great-Britain and France have no title 
to an original so ancient and illustrious as I have de- 
duced. Now, if I can clearly make out, on the contra- 
ry, that the ancient writers have particularly described 
both the person and the office of a true critic, agree- 
able* to the definition laid down by me ; their grand 
objection, from the silence of authors, will fall to the 
ground. 

I confess to have, for a long time, borne a part in this 
general error ;t from which I should never have acquit- 
ted myself, but through the assistance of our noble mo- 
dems; whose most edifying volumes I turn indefatiga- 
bly aver night and day, for the improvement of my mind, 
and the good of my country : these have, with unweari- 
ed pains, made many useful searches into the weak sides 
of the ancients, and given us a comprehensive list of 
them.^ Besides, they have proved beyond contradic- 
tion, that the very finest things delivered of old, have 
been long since invented, and brought to light by much 
later pens ; and that the noblest discoveries those an- 
cients ever made, of art or of nature, have all been pro- 
duced by the transcending genius of the present age. 

* Swift often uses the adjective instead of the adverb ; it should 
hare been ' agreeably to,* &c. S. 

f This is ungrammatical j the proper mode of expressing here, 
would be, * I confess thdt 1 have, for a long time, borne a part,' &c. S. 

X Sec Wotton of ancient and modem learning. Note by ike au- 
thor. 
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Which clearly shows how little merit those ancients can 
justly pretend to ; and takes olTthat blind admiration paid 
them by men in a comer, who ha^e the unhappiness of 
conversing too little with present thjn«;8. Refiectii% 
maturely upon all this, and taking in the whole compas 
of human nature, I easily concluded, tliat these anciently 
highly sensible of their many imperfections, must needs 
have endeavoured, from some passages in their woiks, to 
obviate, soften, or divert the censorious reader, by satire, 
or paneg}Tic upon the true critics, in imitation of their 
masters, the moderns. I^ow, in the common-places of 
both these, I was plentifully instructed, by a long coune 
of useful study in prefaces and prologues ; and therefore 
immediately resolved to try what I could discover of . ei- 
ther, by a diligent perusal of the most ancient nmten^ 
and especially those who treated of the earliest times. 
Here I found, to my great surprise, that, although thej 
all entered, upon occasion, into particular descriptions of 
the true Critic, according as they were governed by their 
fears or their hopes ; yet whatever they touched of that 
kind, was with abundance of caution, adventuring no 
farther than mythology and hieroglyphic. This, I sup- 
pose, gave ground to superficial readers for urging the n- 
Jence %f authors against the antiquity of the true Crilie^ 
though the types are so apposite, and the applications so 
necessary and natural, that it is not easy to conceive, how 
any reader, of a modern eye and taste, could' overlook 
them. I shall venture from a great number to produce 
a few, which, I am very confident, will put this question 
beyond dispute. 

It well deserves considering,* that these ancient 
writers, in treating enigmatically upon this subject, have 

• This expression is faulty ; it should be, * It well deserves to be 
considered :' or, * it well deserves consideration,* &c. S. 
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generally fixed upon the vciy same hieroglyph, varying 
only the story, according to their affections, or their nit. 
For first ; Pausanias is of opinion, that the perfection of 
vriting correctf -was entirely owing to the institution of 
critics ; and that he can possibly mean no other than the 
true critic^ is, I think, manifest enough from the follow- 
ing description. He says, they were a race of men, who 
delighted to nibble at the superfluities, and excrescences 
of books; which the learned at length obseiTing, took 
warning, of their own accord, to lop the luxuriant* the 
rotten, the dead, the sapless, and tbe overgrown branches 
bom their works. But now, all this he cunningly stiades 
under the following allegory ; thai the Nauplians in Ar- 
gOB learned the art of pruning their vines, by observing, 
that when an ASS had browsed upon one of them, it 
tfarlTed the better, and bore faurer fruit. But Herodotus^ 
holding the very same hieroglyph, speaks much plainer, 
and almost in terminis. He has been so bold as to tax 
the true critics of ignorance and malice ; telling us open- 
ly, for I think nothing can be plainer, that in tlie western 
part of lAhya^ there were ASSES with horns : upon 
which relation Ctesiast yet refines, mentioning tlie very 
lame animal about India, adding, that whereas all other 
ASSES wanted a gall, tliese horned ones were so re- 
dundant in that part, that their flesh was not to be eaten, 
because of its extreme bitterness. 

19'ow, the reason why tliose ancient writers treated this 
nbject only by types and figures, was, because they durst 
Dot make open attacks against a party so potent and so 
tarible as the critics of tliose ages were ; whose very- 
voice was so dreadful, that a legion of authors wcrJd 
tremble, and drop their pens at the sound ; for so Hcro- 



* * Correct,* for * correctly.' S. 

t Vide exccrpta ex eo apud Photium. Origiiwlt 
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dotus tells us expressly in another place, how avast annj 
of Scythians vas put to flight in a panic terror by the 
braying of an ASS. From hence^ it is conjectured fay 
certain profound philologers, that the great awe and re« 
verence paid to a true critic^ by the writers of Britain^ 
have been derived to us from those our Scythian aiicei< 
tors. In short, this dread was so universal, that in pnn 
cess of time, those authors, who had a mind to puUUi 
their sentiments more freely, in describing the true Critic 
of their several ages, were forced to leave off the use of 
the former hieroglyph, as too nearly approaching the pro- 
totype, and invented other terms instead thereof, that 
were more cautious and mystical : so, Diodorus, qpeak- 
iug to the same purpose, ventures no farther than to say, 
that in the moiuitalus of Helicon, there grows a certain 
weed, which bears a flower of so damned a scent, as to 
poison those who offer to smell it. Lua'etius gives ex- 
actly the same relation; 

Est etiam in magnis Heliconis montihus arbas, 
FlorU odore homintm teiro conmeta necare.* 

Lib. Ti. 

But Ctesias, whom we lately quoted, has been a great 
deal bolder ; he had been used with much severity by 
the true Critics of his own. age, and therefore could not 
forbear to leave behind him, at least one deep mark cf 
his vengeance against the whole tribe. His meaning is 
so near the surface, that I wonder how it possibly came 
to be overlooked by those who deny the antiquity of 

* * From hence,* frequentl7 used by our author, as well ai, 'firaa 
thence/ and * from whence/ fire improper phraiies, as the prepoflitioB 
*from* isincludtid in each of thof:e words. * Hence/ mp^ifyiag Jrtm 
this; * thence V^w* 'Aoi; and * whence/ from which; S. 

* Near Helicoti, ind round the learned hill, 

Grow trees, whose blossoms witli their odour kill. H. 
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the true critics. For, pretending to make a description 
of man7 strange animals about India, he has set down 
liicse remarkable words : among the rest, says he, there 
If a serpent that wants teeth, and consequently cannot 
bite ; but if its vomit, to which it is much addicted, 
happens to fall upon any thing, a certain rottenness or 
eorruption ensues : these serpents are generally found 
among the mountains, where jewels grow, and they fre- 
quently emit a poisonous juice ; whereof whoever drinks, 
diat person's brains fly out of his nostrils. 

There was also among the ancients a sort of critics, 
not distinguished in ^cies from the former, but in 
giowtii or degree, who seem to have been only the ty- 
roes or junior scholars ; yet, because of their difiering 
employments, they are frequently mentioned as a sect 
by themselves. The usual exercise of these younger 
students was, to attend constantly at theatres, and learn 
to spy out the worst parts of the play, whereof they were 
obliged carefully to take note, and render a rational ac- 
count to their tutors. Fleshed at these smaller sports, 
like young wolves, they grew up in time to be nimble 
and strong enough for hunting down large game. For 
it has been observed, both among ancients and modems^ 
that a true critic has one quality in common with a 
whore and an alderman, never to change his title or his 
nature ; that a gray critic has been certainly a green 
one, the perfections and acquirements of his age, being 
only the improved talents of his youth; like hemp, 
which some naturalists inform us is bad for sufTocatious, 
•though taken but in the seed. I esteem the invention, 
er at least the refinements of prologues, to have been 
owing to these younger proficients, of whom Terence 
makes firequeut and honourable mention, under the name 
of malcifoli. 

VOL. III. £ 
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NoWj it is certain, the institution of the true critUs 
was of absolute necessity to the commonwealth of learn- 
ing. For all human actions seem' to be divided, like 
Themistocles and his company; one man can fiddle, 
and another can make a small town a great city; and 
he that caimot do either one or the other, deserves to be 
kicked out of the creation. The avoiding of winch 
penalty, has doubtless given the first birth to the nation 
of critics ; and, withal, an occasion for their secret de- 
tractors to report, that a true critic is a sort of mechanic, 
set up with a stock and tools for his trade, at as little ex- 
pense as a tailor; and that there is much analogy be- 
tween the utensils and abilities of both : that the tai- 
lor's hell is the type of a critic's common-place book, and 
his wit and learning held forth by the goose; that it re- 
quires at least as many of these to the making up of one 
scholar, as of the others to the composition of a man ; 
that the valour of both Is equal, and their weapons 
near''^ of a size. Much may be said in answer to those 
invidious reflections; and I can positively afifirm the 
first to be a falsehood: for on the contrary, nothing ii 
more certain, than that it requires greater layings out, to 
be free of the critic's company, than of any other you 
can name. For, as to be a true beggar, it will cost the 
richest candidate every groat he is worth ; so, before one 
can commence a true critic, it will cost a man all the 
good qualities of his mind ; which, periiaps for a le» 
purchase, would be thought but an indifferent baigain. 
Having tlms amply proved the antiquity <rf^ criticiflD, 
and described the primitive state of it; I shall now ex- 
amine the pi*esent condition of this empire, and ihow horn 
well it agrees with its ancient self. A certain author,! 

• Near, for nearl7. S. 
f A quotation after the manner of a great author. Vide Bent' 
ley*8 DiflBertatioo, Ac. Original, 
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whose works have maiiy ages since been entirely lost* 
does, in his fiflh book, and eighth chapter, say of criticsi 
tbat their writings are the mirrors of learnings This I 
woderstand in a literal sense, and suppose our author 
must mean, that whoever designs to be a perfect writer 
-Biust inject into the books of critics, and correct his in- 
Tention there, as in a mirror. Now, whoever considers, 
dial the mirrors of tlie ancients were made of brass, and 
dne mercuriOy may presently apply the two principal 
qualifications of a true modem critic, and consequently 
must needs conclude, that these have always been, and 
aoust be for ever the same. Foi', braiss is an emblem of 
duration, and, when it is skilfully burnished, will cast re- 
flection firom its own siiper/ices, nvithout any assistance 
of mercury from behind. All the other talents of a 
iorUic will not require a paiticular mention, being in- 
cluded, or easily deducible to these. However, I shall 
conclude with three maxims, which may serve both as 
characteristics to distinguiah a true modem critic firom a 
pretender, and will be also of admirable use to those 
worthy spirits who engage in so useful and honourable 
anart. 

The first is, that criticism^ contrary to all other facul- 
ties of the intellect, is ever held the truest and best, 
when it is the very first result of the critic^ s mind : as 
fbwlen reckon the first aim for the surest, and seldom 
-ftdl of misring the mark, if they stay not for a second. 

Secondly. The true critics are known, by their talent 
•f iwarming about the noblest writers, to which they are 
earned merely by instinct, as a rat to the best cheese, or 
M a wasp to the fairest fruit. So, when the king is on 
honeback, he is sure to be the dirtiest person of the com- 
paiqr; &nd they that make their court best, are such as 
bespatter him most 
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Lastly. A true critic^ in the perusal of a book, is like 
a dog at a feast, whose thoughts and stcMuachare 
wholly set upon what the guests fling away, and conse- 
quently is apt to snarl most, when there are the fewest 
bones.* 

Thus much, I think, is sufficient to serve by way of 
address to my patrons, the true modem critics; and may 
very well atone for my past silence, as well as that which 
I am likef to observe for the future. I hope I have de- 
served so well of their whole body, as to meet with ge- 
nerous and tender usage at their hands. Supported by 
which expectation, I go on boldly to pursue those ad- 
ventures, already so happily begun. 



SECT. IV. 
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I HAVE now, with much pains and study, conducted 
the reader to a period* where he must expect to hear of 
great revolutions. For no sooner had our learned bro- 
ther, so often mentioned, got a warm house of his own 
over his head, than he began to look big, and to take 
mightily upon him; insomuch, tliat unless the gentle 
reader, out of his great candour, will please a little to ex- 
alt his idea, I am afraid he will hencefwth hardly know 
the hero of the play, when he happens to meet him; 
his part) his dress, and his mien, being so much altered. 

He told his brothens ''he would have them to knov 
that he was tlieir elder, and consequently his father's 

* And how they're disappointed when they're pleasM. Congbeti. 
MS.Pate. 
i * Like' for • likely.' f?. 
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sole beir; nay, a while after, he 'i^ould not allow them 
to call him Brother, but Mr. PETER ; and then he 
must be styled Father PETER ; and sometimes, mf 
Lcrd PETER. To support this grandeur, which he 
soon began to consider could not be maintained without 
a better fonde, than what he was bom to : after much 
thought, he cast about at last to turn projector and vir- 
tuoso, wherein he so well succeeded, that many famous 
discoyeries, projects and machines, which bear great 
vogue and practice at present in the world, are owing 
entirely to Lord PETER's invention. I will deduce 
the best account I have been able to collect of the chief 
among them, witliout considering much the order they 
came out in ; because, I think, authors are not well a- 
greed as to that point. 

I hope, when this treatise of mine shall be translated 
into foreign languages (as I may without vanity ailirm, 
that the labour of collecting, the faithfulness in recount- 
ing, aud the great usefulness of the matter to the public, 
will amply deserve that justice) that the worthy mem- 
bers (^ the several academies abroad, especially those of 
France and Italy, will favourably accept these humble 
offers, for the advancement of universal knowledge. I 
do also advertise the most reverend fathers, the eastern 
missionaiies, that I have, purely for their sakes, made 
use of such words and phrases, as will best admit an 
'easy turn into any of the oriental languages, especially 
the Chinese. And so I proceed with great content of 
mind, upon reflecting how much emolument this whole 
globe of the eaith, is likely to reap by my labours. 

The first undertaking of Lord Peter w^ to purchase 
a large continent, lately said to have been discovered in 
terra austraUs incognita,* This tract of land he bought 



* The Wert Indies, sold by the Pope to the King of Spain. MS, 
Pat" 
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at a very great penny-worth, from the discov^ers them- 
selves, (though some pretended to doubt whether they 
had ever been there) and then retailed it into several 
cantons to certain dealers, who carried over colmiie^ 
but were all shipwrecked in the voyage. Upon which 
Lord Peter sold the said continent to other customers a- 
gain, and again, and again, and again, with the same 
success. 

The second project I shall mention, was bis sove* 
reign remedy for the worms,* especially those in the 
spleen.f The patient was to eat nothing after supper 
forthree nights 4 &8 soon as he went to bed, he was 
carefully to lay on one side, and when he grew weary, 
to turn upon the other : he must also duly confine his 
two eyes to the same object : and by no means break 
wind at both ends together, witliout manifest occasion. 
I'hese prescriptions diligently observed, the worms would 
void insensibly by perspiration, ascending through the 
brain. 

A third invention was the erection of a whispering 
pffice^^ for the public good and ease of all such as are- 
iiypocondriacal, or troubled with the colick ; as likewise 
of all eves-droppera, physicians, midwives, small politi- 
cians, friepds fallen out, repeating poets, lovers happy or 
in despair, bawds, privy-counsellors, pages, parasites, and 
buflboiis : in shoi-t, of all such as are in danger of burst*' 

* Farting days in lent. MS. Paie. 

i Penance and absolutlun are played upon under the notion of a 
sovereign remedy for the worms, especially in the spleen, which by 
observing Peter's prescription would void insensibly by perspiratioD| 
ascending through^the brain, &c. W. Wotton. 

X Here the author ridicules the penances of the church of Rome« 
which may be made as easy to the sinner as he pleases, provided he 
will pay for them accordingly. H% 

S Confession. MS. Pate: 
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tng with too much wind.* An ass's liead was placed so 
coaveniently, that the party affected, might easily with 
hifl mouth accost eithei* of the animaFs ears , to wliich he- 
was to apply close for a certain space, and by a fugitive 
faculty, peculiar to tlie ears of that animal, receive im- 
uediaCc benefit, either by eructation, or expiration, or 
evoniitation. - 

Another very beneficial project of Lord Petei-'s was, 
an office rf insurcmce for tobacco-pipes,t martyrs of the 

modern zeal, volumes of poetry, shadows, 

and rivers: lliat these, nor any of these, shall receive 
damage by fire. Whence, our friendly societies may 
plainly find themselves to be only ti'auscribera firom this 
cniginal; though the one, and the other, have been of 
great ben^ to the undertakers, as well as of equal to 
the public 

I^ord P£TER was also held the original auth<»r of 
fmppeU and raree-skows :,% the great usefiilness whereof 
being so generally known, I shall not enlarge farther 
upon this particular. 

But another discovery, for which he was much re- 
Bowned, was his famous universal pickle,^ For having 
remarked how your common pickle,|| in use among 
kousewives, was of no farther benefit than to preserve 

* By lus whispering-office, for the relief of eves-droppers, physL 

ciant, bawds, and privy-counseUors, he ridicules auricular confes- 

^ sion ; and the priest who takes it, is described by the ass^s head. 

W. Wo»TOM. 

f ladalgences. MS, Pate,— The gross abuses whereof first gave 
occasion for the reformation. H. 

X Ceremonies. MS. PaU, 

§ Holy water. MS. Pate.— This he calls a universal pickle, to 
preserve houses, gardens, towns, men, women, children, and cattle, 
wherein he could preserve them as sound as insects in amber. W . 

WOTTON. ' 

1} This is easily understood to be holy water, composed of ffte 
«A«ie ini^edients with many other pickles H 
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dead flesh, and certain kinds of vegetables ; Peter, iiitb 
great cost as well as art, had contrived a pickle proper 
for houses, gardens, towns, men, women, children, and 
cattle ; wherein he could preserve them as sound as in- 
sects in amber. Now this pickle to the taste, the smeU, 
and the sight, appeared exactly the same with what is in 
common service for beef, and butter, and herrings, and 
has been often that way applied with great success, but, 
for its many sovereign virtues, was quite a diiferent 
thing. For Peter would put in a certain quantity of his 
powder pijnperlimpimp^* after which it never failed of 
success. The operation was performed by spargefac^ 
ti<mJ[ in a proper time of the moon. The patient, who 
was to be pickled, if it were a house, would infallibly be 
preserved from all spiders, rats, and weazels ; if the par- 
ty affected were a dog, he should be exempt from mange, 
and madness, and hunger. It also infallibly took away 
all scabs, and lice, and scalled heads from children, ne- 
ver hindering the patient from any duty, either at bed oir 
board. 

. But of all Peter's rarities, he most valued a certain 
set of bulls,X whose race was by great fortune pre- 
served in a lineal descent from those that guarded the 
golden fleece. Though some who pretended to observe 
them curiously, doubted the breed had not been kept en- 

* And because holy water differs only in consecration from com- 
mon water, therefore he teUs us that his pickle by the powder of 
pimperlimpimp receives new virtues, though it differs not in sight 
nor smell from the common pickles, whicii preserve beef, and butter, 
and herrings. W. Wotton. 

f Sprinkling. H. 

\ The papal bulls are ridiculed by name, so that here we are at 
no loss for the author's meaning. W. Wotton. 

Here the author has kept tlie name, and means the pope^s bulls, or 
rather his fiilminations, and excommunications of heretical princet, 
all signed with lead and the seal of the fisherman, and ther^ore 
said to have leaden ie?t and fishes tails. H. 
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drely chaste; because they had degenerated from their 
ancestors in some qualities, and had acquired others very 
extraordinary, by a foreign mixture. The bulls of CoK 
cfais are recorded to have brazen feet; but whether it 
happened by ill pasture and running, by an allay from 
intervention of other parents, from stolen intrigues; 
whether a weakness in their progenitors -had impaired 
the seminal virtue, or by a decline necessary through a 
long course of time, the originals of nature being de« 
praved in these latter sinful ages of the world ; whatever 
was the cause, it is certain, that Lord Peter's bulls were 
extremely vitiated by the rust of time in the metal of 
thebr feet, which was now sunk into common lead. How- 
ever, the terrible roaring, peculiar to their lineage, was 
preserved ; as likewise that faculty of breathing out fire 
from their nostrils;''^ which notwithstanding many of 
their detractors took to be a feat of ai-t; to be nothing 
so terrible as it appeared ; proceeding only fixim their 
usual course of diet, which was of squibs and crackers.f 
However, they had two peculiar marks, which extreme- 
ly distinguished them from the bulls of Jason, and 
which I have not met together in the description of any 
other monster, bedde that in Horace : 

V arias inducere plumas ; 

and 
Atruin desmat in fAscem. 

For these had fishes tails^X yet upon occasion could out- 
fly any bird in the air. Peter put these bulls upon se- 

* These passages, and many others, no doubt, must be construed 
ma antichristian, by the charch of Rome. When the chief minister 
aad his minions are exposed, the keener the satire the more liable is 
it to be interpreted into high treason against the king. Orrery. 

f These are the fulminations of the pope, threatening hell aAd 
damnation to those princes who ofiisnd him. H. 

\ Sub anDulo piscatoris. MS. Pate. 

E 2 
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veral empIoTs. Sometimes he would set tliem a roaring 
to fingfat naughty be^s^* and make them quiet Some- 
times he would send them out upon errands of great in^ 
portance ; where, it is wonderiul to recount (and perhaps 
the cautious reader may think much to believe it) an 
appeUtus sensibiUs deriving itself through the whole fii- 
milj from their noble ancestors, guardians of the golden 
fleece, they continued so extremely fond of gold, that if 
Peter sent them abroad, though it were only upon a com* 
pMment, they would roar, and spit, and belch, and pisfl^ 
and fart, and snivel out fire, and keep a perpetual coil, 
tOl you flung them a bit of gold; but then, puheris ea> 
igm jactUf they would grow calm and quiet as lamb&. 
In short, whether by secret connivance, or encourage- 
ment from their master, or out of their own liquorish 
affection to gold, (ht both ; it is certain they were no bet* 
ter than a sort of sturdy, swaggering beggars; and where 
they could not prevail to get an alms, would make wo- 
men miscarry, and children fall into fits, who, to this ve- 
ly day, usually call sprights and hobgoblins, by the 
name of htdtrheggars. They grew at last so very troublei* 
some to the neighborhood, that some gentlemen of the^ 
north-west got a parcel of right English hiUrdf^s^ and 
baited them so terribly, that they felt it ever after. 

I must needs mention one more of Lord Peter's pn^ 
jects, winch was very extraiHrdinary, and discovered him 
fo be master of a high reach, and profound invention 
Whenever it happened, that any rogue of Newgate was 
condemned to be hanged, Peter would offer him a par- 
don for a certain sum of money ; which, when the poor 
caitiff had made all shifts to scrape up, and send, U$ 
Lordship would return a piece of papar in thb fiNnii:^ 

* That is, kiQSB who incarred his dupleasure. H. 

f Tins is a copy cf» general pardMi>tigQed5enm9im'9rMflii &. 
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^ To aU majors, sherifls, jailors, constables, baiHfTs, 
bangmeii, &c. Whereas we are iDformed, tbat A. B. re* 
maaoB in the bands of jou, or any of 7011, under the 
sentence of death : We will and command 7011, upon the 
s^t hereof to let the said prisoner depart to his own 
hidintation, whether he stands condenmed for murder, so-^ 
domy, rape, sacrilege, incest, treason, blasphemy, <&c. for 
which this shall be your sufficient warrant : and if you 
fail hereof, G^ — d — ^mn you and yours to all eternity^ 
And so we bid you heartily farewell. 
Your most humble 
man's man, 

Emperor PETER."^ 

» The wretches, tmsting to this, lost their lives and mo* 
ney too. 

I desire of those, whoni the learned among posterity 
will appoint for commentators upon this elaborate trca-' 
tise, that they will proceed with great caution upon cer- 
tain dark points, wherein all, who are not veri adepHj 
may be in danger to form rash and hasty conclusions, 
especially in some mysterious paragraphs, where certain 
mrcana are joined for brevity sake, which in the opera- 
tion must be divided. And I am certain, tliat future 
floos of art will return large thanks to my memory, for 
sogratefiil, so useful an innuendo. 

It will be no difficult part to persuade the reader, 
that so many w(»lhy discoveries met with great success 
ID the world; though I may justly assure him, that I 
have related much the smallest number; my design 
having been only to single out such as will be oS most 
benefit for public imitation, or which best served to give 

* Abflolutioo in tirHtvh moifti, and the tax, camera afoOofUay ai^ 
jtatcd upon ia emperor Peter's letter. W« Wotton. 

S 3 
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some idea of the reach and wit of the inventor. And 
tiierefore it need not be wondered at, if, by this time, 
Lord Peter was become exceeding rich : but, aks! he 
had kept hb brain so long and so violently upon the rack, 
that at last it shook itself, and began to turn round for a 
Uttle ease. In short, what with pride, projects, and 
knavery, poor Peter was grown distracted, and conceived 
the strangest imaginations in the world. In the he%bt 
of his fits, as it is usual with those who run mad CMit of 
pride, he would call himself God Alndghty^^ and seme- 
times Monarch of the Universe. '' I have seen him,^ 
says my author, ^ take three old highrcrorvned hats^ji 
and clap them all on his head, three story high, with a 
huge bimch of keys at his girdle,^: and an angling-rod in 
his hand.§ In winch guise, whoever went to take him 
by the hand in the way of salutation, Peter with much 
grace, like a well-educated spaniel, would present them 
with his foot ,il and if they refused his civility, then he 
would raise it as high as their chaps, and give them a 
damned kick on the mouth, which has ever since been 
called a salute. Whoever walked by without paying 
him theu* compliments, having a wonderful strong l»reath, 
he would blow their hats off into the dirt. Mean time 
lus affairs at home went upside down, and his two bio- 

** The pope is not only allowed to be the vicar of Christ, but by 
several divines is called God upon earth, and other blasphemous ti- 
tles are given him. H. 

f The triple-crown. H. 

X The keys of the church. The church is here taken for the gate 
of Heaven ; for the keyi of Heaven are assumed by the pope, in con- 
sequence of what our Iiord said to Peter : ** I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of Heaven." H. 

'\ The pope*8 universal monarchy, and his triple crown, and fisher^t 
rfiag. W. WoTTON. 

II Neither does his arrogant way of requiring men to kiss his slip- 
per escape reflection. W. Wottow. 
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tbershad a wretched time; where his first boutade^ was, 
to kkk both their mves one morning out of doors,t and 
his own too, and in their stead, gave orders to pick up 
the first three strollers that could be met with in the 
streets.^ A while after he nailed up the cellar-door ; and 
would not allow his brothers a drop of drink to their vic- 
tua]8.§ Dining one day at an alderman's in the dty, 
Peter observed him expatiating, after the manner of his 
brethren, in the praises of his sirloin of beef. *^ Beef,^' 
said the sage magistrate, ^ is the king of meat; beef 
comprehends in it the quintessence of partridge, and 
quail, and venison, and pheasant, and plumb-pudding, 
and custard." When Peter came home, he would needs 
take the fancy of cooking up this doctrine into use, and 
apply the precept, in default of a sirloin, to his brown 
IobI: ^ Bread," says he, ^^ dear brothers, is the staff of 
life; in which Inread is contained, inclusive, the quintes* 
sence of bee^ mutton, veal, venison, partridge, plumb- 
pudding, and custard : and to render all complete, there 
is intermingled a due quantity of water, whose cruditiei 
are also corrected by yeast or barm; through which 
means it becomes a wholesome fermented liquor, difKised 
through the mass of the bread." Upon the strength of 
these conclusions, next day at dinner, was the brown loaf 
served up in all the formality of a city feast. ^ Come, 
bi-others," said Peter, ^' fall to, and spare not ; here is 

* Tiiis word properly si^ifies a sudden jerk, or lash of a horse, 
when you do not expect it. H. 

f The celibacy of the Romish clergy is struck at in Peter's beat- 
ing his own and brothers wi^es out of doors. W. Wotton. 

t Gravids peccat sacerdos si uxorem ducat, quim si domi concubi- 
nam foveat** 3§S, Pate, 

( The pope's refusing the cop to the laity^ persuading them that 
the blood is contained in the bread, and that the bread is the real 
and entire body of Christ. H. 
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excellent good mutton;* or hold, now my hsnd is in, I 
will help 701L" At which wwd, in much ceremonj, 
with fork and knife he carves out two good sUces of a 
loaf^ and presents each on a plate to his brothers. The 
elder of the two, not suddenly entering into Lwd Peter's 
conceit, began with very civil language to examine the 
mystery. " My lord," said he, " I doubt, with great sub- 
mission, there may be some mistake." — " What," 
says Peter, ^ you are pleasant; come then, let us hear 
tills jest your head is so big with." — ^' None in the 
world, my loi*d; but, unless I am very much de. 
ceived, your lordsliip was pleased a while ago to let 
fall a word about mutton, and I would be glad to 
see it with all my heart" — ^ How," said Peter, ap- 
pearing in great surprise, "' I do not comprehend this 
at all." — Upon which, the younger interposing to set 
the buaness aright: " My Lord," said he, "my brother 
I suppose is hungry, and longs for the mutton your Lord* 
ship has promised us to dinner." — " Pray," said Peter, 
" take me along with you; either you are both mad, or 
disposed to be memer than I approve of; iStftm there do 
not like your piece, I will carve you another ; though I 
should take that to be the chcnce bit of the whole shoul- 
der."—" What then, my Lord," replied the first, " it 
seems Uiis is a shoulder of mutton all tliis while." — ^" Pray, 
sir," says Peter, " eat your victuals, and leave off your 
impertinence, if you please, for I am not disposed to re- 
lish it at present." But the other could not forbear, be- 
ing over-provoked at the affected seiiousness of Peter's 
countenance. " By G — , my Lord," said he, -*' I can 
only say, that to my eyes, and fingers, and teeth, and 

* TraiiBubstaiitiatloD. Peter turns his bread into muttoa; aiid« 
according to the popish doctrine of concomitants, his wine too, 
vhich in his way he calls palming hit damned cruits upon the bror 
there for muttoo. W. Wottojts 
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Dose, it seems to be nothing but a crusi cfbreadJ^ Fpon 
which the second put in his word : ^^ I never saw a piece 
of muiUm in my life so nearly resembling a slice from a 
twdve^rmy huf^ — ^^ Look ye, gentlemen," cries Peter 
in a rage, ^ to convince you, what a couple of blind, po* 
•itive, ignorant, wilful puppies you are, I will use but 
this plain argument ; by G — ^ it is true, good, natural 
tmMcn as any in Leadenhall market ; and G — confound 
you both eternally, if you offer to believe otherwise." 
Such a thundering proof as this left no farther room for 
objection; the two unbetievers began to gather and pock- 
et up their mistake, as hastily as they could. ^ Why, 
truly," said the first, '' upon more mature consideration.'* 
^ Ay," says the other, interrupting him, " now I have 
thought better on the thing, your lordship seems to have 
a gveat deal of reason." — ^" Very well," said Peter; 
^ here, boy, fill me a beer-glass of claret ; hei-e's to yoa 
both with all my heart." The two brethren, much de- 
lighted to see him so readily appeased, returned their most 
humble thanks, and said, '' they would be glad to pledge 
his Lordship." " That you shall," said Peter; " I am 
not a person to refuse you any thing that is reasonable : 
wine, moderately taken, is a cordial; here is a glass a 
fnece for you : it is true natural juice from the grape, 
none of your damned vintners brewings." Having spoke 
th|i8) he presented to each of them anoth^ large dry 
crust, bidding them '' drink it ofl^ and not be bashful, for 
it would do them no hurt." The two brothers, after 
having performed the usual office in such delicate con- 
junctures, of staring a sufficient period at Lord Peter 
and each other, and finding how matters were likely to 
goi, resolved not to enter cm a new dispute, but let him 
carry the point as he pleased : for he was now got into 
one of his mad fits, and to argue or expostulate farther, 
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Would only serve to render him a hundred times more 
untractable. 

I have chosen to relate this worthy matter in aU its' 
curcumstances, because i); gave a principal occasion to 
that great and famous rwfiwrt^ which happened about 
the same time among these brethren, and was never aft^^ 
wards made up. But of that I shall treat at large ia 
another section. 

However it is certain that Lord Peter, even in his 
lucid intervals, was very lewdly given in his comnuNi 
conversation, extremef wilful and positive, and would 
at any time rather argue to the death, than allow him- 
self once to be in an error. Besides, he had an abomina* 
ble faculty of telling huge palpable lies upon all occa- 
sions, | and not only swearing to the truth, but cursii^ 
the whole company to Hell, if they pretended to make 
the least scruple of believing him. One time he swore 
he had a con\ at home, which gave as much milk at a 
meal, as would fill three thousand churches ; and what 
was yet more extraordinary, would never turn sour. 
Another time he was telling of an old mgn post^ that be- 
longed to his father, with nails and timber enough in it to 
build sixteen large men of war. Talking one day of 
Chinese waggons, which were made so light as to sail 

©ver mountains: *'Z ds," said Peter, "where's the 

wonder of that ? by G — ^ I saw a large lumse rflime and 

* By this rupture is meant the Reformation. H. 

f * Extreme*' for * extremely.' S. 

t InfalUbility. MS. Pate, 

\ The ridiculous multiplying of the Virgin Mary^s milk aaions 
the papists, under the allegory of a cow, which gave as much nulk 
at a meal as would fill three thousand churches. W. Wottoh. 

II By the sign-post is meant the cross of our Blessed Saviour ; and 
if all the wood, that is shown for parts of it, was collected, the quan- 
tity would sufficiently justify this Barcasm. H. 
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stonc^^ travel over sea and land,t (granting it stopped 
sometimes to bait) above two thousand German leagues." 
And that which was the good of it, he would swear des- 
perately all the while, that he never told a lie in his life ; 
and at every word, " By G — , gentlemen, I tell you 
nothing but the truth : and theD — 1 broil them eternally 
that will not believe me." 

In short, Peter grew so scandalous, that all the neigh- 
bourhood began in plain words to say, '' he was no better 
than a knave." And his two brothers, long weary of his 
ill usage, resolved at last to leave him; but first, they 
humbly desired a copy of theur father's niUy which had 
now lain by neglected, time out of mind. Instead of 
granting this request, he called them " damned sons of 
whores, rogues, traitors," and the rest of tlie vile names 
he could muster up. However, while he was abroad 
one day upon his projects, the two youngsters watched 
their opportunity, made a shift to come at the mll^X ^^^ 
took a capia vera^ by which they presently saw how 
grossly they had been abused ; their father having left 
them equal heirs, and strictly commanded, that whatever 
they got should lie in common among them all. Piur- 
Euant to which, their next enterprise was, to break open 
the cellar-door, and get a little good drink,^ to spirit and 
coaifort their hearts. In copying the will, they had met 

• The chapel of Jjoretto. MS. Pate. — ^He falls here only upon 
the ridiculous inventions of popery : the church of Rome intended 
hy these things to gull silly, superstitious people, and rook them of 
their money ; the world had been too long in slavery, our ancestors 
f loriously redeemed us from that yoke. The church of Rome there- 
fore ought to be exposed, and he deserves well of mankind that does 
expose it. W. Wotton. 

f The chapel of Loretto, travelled from the Holy Land to Italy. 
H. 

t Translated the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue. H. 

\ Administered the cup to the laity at the communion. H. 
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another precept against whoring, divorce, and separate 
maintenance ; upon which their next work was to discard 
their ccncubines^ and send for their wivenJ* While all 
this was in agitation, 11101*6 enters a solicitor frcHii New- 
gate, desuing Lord Peter would please to procure a pa^ 
don for a thie^ that was to be hanged to-morrow. But 
the two brothers told him, '^ he was a coxcomb to seek 
pardons from a fellow, who deserved to be hanged much 
better than his client ;'" and discovered all the method of 
that imposture, in the same form I delivered it a while 
ago, advising the solicitor to put his friend upon obtain- 
ing a pardon from the King.j In the midst of all tlq^ 
clutter and revolution, in comes Peter with a file of dror 
gocns at his heels,^ and gathering from all hands what 
was tit the wind, he and his gang, after several milliooi 
of scurrilities and curses, not very important here to re- 
peat,§ hj main force veiy fairly kicked them both mitff- 
docrs^W and would never let them come under his roofs 
from that day to this. 



SECT. V. 

A DIGRESSION IN THE MODERN KIND. 

We, whom the world is pleased to honour with the 
title of modern authors, should never have been able to 

* Allowed the marriages of priests. If. 

f Directed penitents not to trust to pardons and absolatioos pro- 
cared for money, but sent them to implore the mercy of God, from 
whence alone remission is to be obtained. H. 

X By Peter's dragoons is meant the civil power, which those prin- 
ces, who were bigoted to the Romish superstition, employed agaiD^t 
(he reformers. H. 

\ It should be, ' here to be repeated.' S. 

I] The Pope shuts all who dissent from hira out of tho. churclu ^ . « 
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fompass our great desiga of an everlastlDg remembrance, 
and neyer-dyiiig fame, if our endeavours had not been 
90 higfalj serviceable to the general good of mankind. 
Thia, O universe, is the adventurous attempt of me thy 
secretary; 



s 



Quifnvis perferrd laborcm 



Suculety €t inducit nodes vigilarc sercnas. 

To this end, I have some lime since, witli a world of 
paius and art, dissected the carcass of human nature, 
and read many usefiil lectures upon the several parts, 
both cmttahdng and centamed; till at last it smelt so 
strong, I could preserve it uo longer. Upon which, I 
have been at a great expense to fit up all the bones with 
exact contexture, and in due symmetry; so that I am 
ready to show a very complete anatomy thereof, to all 
curious gentlemen and others. But not to digress far- 
ther in the midst of a digression, as I have known some 
authors enclose digressions in one another, like a nest of 
boxes ; I do affirm, that having carefully cut up human 
nature, I have found a very strange, new, and important 
discovery ; that the public good of mankind is perform- 
ed by two ways, instruction and diversion. And I have 
farther proved in my said several readings (which per- 
haps the world may one day see, if I can prevail on any 
friend to steal a copy, or on certain gentlemen of my ad- 
mirers to be very importunate) that as mankind is now 
disposed, hc^ receives much greater advantage by being 
diverted than instructed ; his epidemical diseases being 

* Neither granunar nor custom will allow this mode of expression ; 
the relative, * he,' can never agree with * mankind :' it should either 
be, *■ aa man is now disposed, hc^' &;c. or * as mankind are now disposed* > 
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fastidiosity, amorphy, and oscitation; whereas in the 
present universal empire of wit and learning, there seems 
but little matter left for instruction. However, in com- 
pliance witli a lesson of great age and authority, I have 
attempted carrying the point in all its heights ; and ac- 
cordingly throughout this divine ti-eatise, have skilfully 
kneaded up both together, with a layer of utile^ and a 
layer of dul€€. 

When I consider how exceedingly our illustrious mo- 
derns have eclipsed the weak glimmering lights of the 
ancients, and turned them out of the road of all fashion- 
able commerce, to a degree, that our choice Town-wits,* 
of most refined accomplishments, are in grave dispute, 
whether there have been ever any ancients or not : in 
which point, we are likely to receive wonderful satisfac- 
tion, from the most useful labours and lucubrations of 
that worthy modcrof Dr. Bentlcy : I say, when I consi- 
der all this, I cannot but bewail, that no famous modem- 
has ever yet attempted a universal system, in a small . 
portable volume, of aU things that are to be known, or 
believed, or imagined, or practised in life. I am how- 
ever, forced to acknowledge, that such an enterprise was 
thought on some time ago by a great philosopher of O. 
Brazile.t The metliod he proposed, was, by a certain 
curious receipt, a nostrum, which after his untimely 
death I found among his papers ; and do here, out of my 
great affection to the modern learned, present them with 

* The learned person, here meant hy our author, has been endesF*' 
vouring to annihilate so many ancient writers, that, until he is pleased 
to stop his hand, it will be dangerous to aflSrm, whether there have 
been any ancients in tiie world. Original. 

f This is an imaginary island, of kin to that, which is called the 
Painters* wives island, placed in some unknown part of the ocean, 
merely at the fancy of the map maker. H. 
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it, not doubting it maj one day CDCourage some worthy 
undertaker. 

You take fair correct copies, well bound iu calfskin 
and lettered at the back, of all mo<iei'n bodies of arts 
and sciences irhatsoever, and in what language you 
please. These you distil in bcdneo maria, infusing quint- 
essence of poppy Q. S. together with three pints of 
LUhe^ to be had from the apothecaries. You cleanse 
avay carefully the scrdes and caput mcrtuum^ letting all 
that is volatile evaporate. You preserve only the first 
nmoing^ which is again to be distilled seventeen times, 
till what remains will amount to about two di-ams. This 
J0U keep in a glass vial hermetically sealed, for one- 
ind-tweuty days. Then you begin your catholic treatise, 
taking every morning fasting, first shaking the vial, three 
drops of this elixir, snuffing it strongly tip your nose. 
It will dilate itself about the brain (where there is any) 
b fourteen minutes, and you immediately perceive in 
jour head an infinite number of abstracts, summaries^ 
compendiums, extracts, collections, medullas, ezcerpta 
(putdams^ ftoriUgias^ and the like, all disposed into great 
order, and reducible upon paper. 

I must needs own, it was by the assistance of this 
areanum, that I, though otherwise impar, have adven- 
tured upon so daring an attempt, never achieved or un- 
dertaken before, but by a certain author called Homer; 
in whom, though othenvise a person not without some 
abilities, and for an ancient, of a tolei-able genius, I have 
discovered many gross errors, which are not to be foigiven 
hb very aslics, if by chance any of them are left. For 
whereas we are assured, he designed his work for a com 
plete body of all knowledge,* human, divine, political, 

* Homcrus omnesrei humanas poemaiis complcxui cit. Xewph, 
in conviv. OrigimL 
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and mechanic ; it is manifest he has wholly neglected 
some, and been very imperfect in the rest. For, first of 
all, as eminent a cabalist as his disciples would represent 
him, his account of the opus fnagnum is extremely poor 
and deficient ; he seems to have read but very superficiil- 
ly either Sendivogus, Behmen, or Anthropasophia Tkm- 
magieaJ* He is also quite mistaken about the spluera 
jn/raplastica, a neglect not to be atoned for ; and, if the 
reader will admit/ so severe a censure, vix crederem tadJh 
rem hunc nnquam audimssc ignis voccm. His fiailiDgi 
are not less prominent in several parts of the mechaoiofc 
For, having read his writings with the utmost appHcatkni, 
usual among modem wits, I could never yet discover 
the least direction about the structure of that useful in- 
strument, a saveall. For want of which, if tlie modem 
had not lent their apsistauce, we might yet have wander 
ed in the dark. But 1 have still behind a fault far moR 
notorious to tax this author with ; I mean, his gross igno- 
rance in the common laws of this realm, and in the doc- 
trine as well as discipline of the church of Englandf 
A defect, indeed, for which both he, and all tlic andents, 
stand most justly censured, by my worthy and iugenioiiB 
Iriend, Mr. Wotton, bachelor of divinity, in liis incompa- 
rable treatise of ancient and modern learning : a book» 
never to be siiiTiciently valued, whether we condder the 
happy tiuiis and flowings of tlie author's wit, the great 

^ A trenlise written aboiit fifty years ago, by a Wel«h grntloBto 
9f Cambridge. His name as I remember, Vaiig^han, m appean by 
the ansfrer to it written by the learned Dr. Henry More. Itii a 
pfece of tlie most unintelligible fustian, that {perhaps was ever pub- 
lished in any language. Original. 

f Mr. Wotton, (to whom our author nerer gives any quarter) 
in his comparison of ancient and modern learning, numbers dtvioi^, 
law, 6lc., among those parts of knowledge, wherein wc euel the 
ancients. H. 
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usefulness of his sublime discoveries upon the subject of 
Hies and spittle, or the laborious eloquence of ids style. 
And I cannot Cnrbcar doing that author tlie justice of my 
public acknowledgments, for the great helps and liftings I 
had out of his incomparable piece, while I was penning 
•this treatise. 

But, beside these omissions in Homer already men- 
tioiyed, the curious reader will also observe several de- 
fects in that author's writings, for wldch he is not alto- 
gether so accountable. For whereas every branch of 
knowledge has received such wonderful acquirements 
BBce his age, especially within these last three years, or 
thereabouts; it is almost impossible he could be so veiy 
pcftrfect in modern discoveries, as his advocates pretend. 
We freely acknowledge him to be the inventor of the 
c&mpassj of gunrpowder, and the circulation of the blood: 
but, I chidlenge any of his admirers to show me, in all his 
wiitings, a complete account of the spleen ; does he not 
also leave us wholly to seek in the art of political wager' 
ing ? What can be more defective and unsatisfactory, 
than his long dissertation upon tea ? And as to his me- 
thod of salivation tvithout merowry^ so much celebrated 
t)f late^ it is, to my own knowledge and experience, a 
thing very little to be relied on. 

It wag to supply such momentous defects, that I have 
been prevailed on, after long solicitation, to take pen in 
hand; and I dare venture to promise, tlie judicious read- 
er shall find nothing neglected here, that can be of use upon 
-tnj emergency of life. I am confident to have included 
and exhausted all, that human imagination can rise or fall 
to. Particularly, I recommend to the perusal of tlie learned, 
certain discoveries, that are wholly untouched by others ; 
whereof I shall only mention, among a great many more, 
my new help for smaUerers^ or the art of being deep- 
learned^ and shaUonhtead, A curious invention about 
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mcuse-traps. A universal rule of reason, or every mai 
bi& own carver ; togellier with a most useful engine fo 
catching of owls. Ail which, the judicious reader wH 
find largely treated on, in the several parts of this dk 
coiu'se. 

I hold rojiBelf obliged to give as much light as is poi 
sible, into the beauties and excellencies of what I an 
writing : because it is become the fashion and humoa 
most applauded, among the first authcnv of this polite 
and learned age, when they would correct the ill-nativc 
of critical, or inform the ignorance of courteous readem 
Besides, there have been several famous pieces lately 
published, both in verse and prose, wherein, if the wri- 
tcrs had not been pleased, out of their great humanit| 
and affection to the public, to give us a tiice detail OJ 
the sublime and the admirable they contain, it is a thoOf 
sand to one, whether we should ever have discoveid 
one grain of either. For my own particular, I caoDol 
deny, that whatever I have said upon this occasion^ had 
been more proper in a preface, and more agreeable to 
the mode, which usually directs it thither. But I heie 
think fit to lay hold of that great and honoiuable privi- 
lege, of being the last writer ; I claim an absolute as- 
thority in right, as the freshest modern, which gives me 
a despotic power over all authors before me. In dif 
strength of which title, I do utterly disapprove and 
declare against that pernicious custom, making the jirf- 
face a bill of fare to the book. For I have alwayi 
looked upon it as a high point of indiscretion in moA 
ster-mongers, and other retailers of strange sights^ tf 
hang out a fair large picture over the door, drawn alia 
the life, with a most eloquent description underneath: 
tliis has saved me many a three-pence ; for my curiosity 
Mas fully satisfied, and I never offered to go in, though 
often invited by the urging and attending orator, witi 
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bis last moying and standing piece of rhetoric ; '* Sir, 
upon my word, we are just going to begin." Such is 
exactly the fate at this time of prefaces, epistles, adver- 
tisanenis, introductions, prolegomenas, apparatuses, to 
the readers. This expedient was admirable at first ; our 
great Dry den has long carried it as far as it would go, 
and with incredible success. He has often said to me in 
eoniidence, " that the world would have never suspect- 
ed him to be so great a poet, if he had not assured them 
so firequently in his prefaces, that it was impossible they 
•ould either doubt, or forget it." Perhaps it may be 
so; however, I much fear, his instructions have edified 
out of their place, and taught men to grow wiser in cer- 
tain points, where he never intended they should ; for it 
is lamentable to behold, with what a lazy scorn many of 
the yawning readers of our age, do now-a-days twirl 
over forty or fifty pages of preface and dedication 
(which is the usual modem stint) as if it were so much 
Latin. Though it must be also allowe^d on the other 
hand, that a very considerable number is * known to 
proceed oritics and wits, by reading nothing else. Into 
which two factions, I think, all present readers may 
justly be divided. Now for myself, I profess to be of 
the former sort; and therefore having the modem incli- 
natioD. to expatiate upon the beauty of my own produc- 
tions, and display t^^e bright parts of my discourse, I 
thonght best to do it in the body of the work ; where^ 
as it now lies, it makes a very considerable addition to 
the bulk of the volume ; a circumstance by no means to 
be neglected by a skilful writer. 

Having thus paid my due deference and acknowledg- 
ment to an established custom of our newest authors, }ay 

* n riioold be, * are * knoirn, to agree with the following plurals, 
critics and wits. S. 

VOL. Ill- F 
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a long digression unsought for, and a universal censure 
unprovoked ; by forcing into the light, with much pains 
and dexterity, my own axceUencies, and other meu^s de- 
faults, with great justice to myself, and candour to then^ 
I now happily resume my subject, to the infinite satii-' 
faction both of the reader and the author. 



SECT. VI. 
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We left Lord Peter in open rupture with his two 
brethi'en ;^ both for ever discarded from his house, and 
resigned to the wide world, with little or nothing to trust 
to. Which are circumstances that render them pr^[Mi 
subjects for the choiity of a writer's pen to work <m; 
scenes of misery ever alTording the fairest harvest for 
great adventures. And in this, the world may perceive 
the difference between the integrity of a generous ait 
thor, and that of a common friend. The latter is ol^ 
served to adhere close f in prosperity, but on the dedine 
of fortune, to drop suddenly off. Whereas, the generooi 
author, just on the contrary, finds his hero on the dun^ 
Mil, from thence by gradual steps raises him to a throng 
and then immediately withdraws, expecting not so much 
as thanks for his pains: in imitation of which ex^mpk^ 
I have placed Lord Peter in a nobk limse^ given him « 
UUe to wear^ and money to spend. There I shall leave Inm 
for soHie time ; returning where common charity directs 
me, to the assistance of his two Inrothei's, at their lowest 

* It should be either, ' with his two brothers,^ or, * with bit 
brethren,* omitting the two. S. 
•-f * Close; for ♦ closely.' S* 
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ebb. However, I shall by no meaus forget my character 
erf an historian, to follow the truth step by step, whatever 
happens, or wherever it may lead me. 

The two exiles, so nearly united in fortune and inter- 
est, took a lodging togetlier ; where, at their fii-st leisure^ 
they began to reflect on the numberless misfortunes and 
vexations of their life past, and could not tell on th6 
sudden, to what failure in then- conduct they ought to 
impute them ; when, after some recollection, they called 
to mind the copy of their father's willy which tJiey had 
so happily recovered. This was immediately pi-oducede 
and a firm resolution taken between them, to alter whut- 
ever was already amiss, and reduce all their future mea* 
surcs to the stiictest obedience prescribed therein. The 
main body of the will (as the reader cannot easily have 
foi'got) consisted hi certain admirable rules about the 
wealing of then- coats ; in the perusal whereof, the two 
brothers, at every period, duly comparing the doctrine 
with the practice, tliere was never seen a wider differ- 
ence between two things ; hornble, downright transgres- 
sions of every point. Upon which they both resolved, 
without farther delay, to fall immediately upon reducing 
the whole, exactly after their father's model. 

But, here it is good to stop the hasty reader, ever im- 
patient to see the end of an adventure, before we wri- 
ters can duly prepai'e him for it. I am to record, that 
these two brothers began to be distinguished at this time 
by certain names. One of them desired to be called 
bIiARTIN,* and the other took the appellation of 
JACK.t These two had lived in much friendship and 
agreement, under the tyranny of their brother Peter, as 
It 10 the talent of fellow-suJOferoi-s to do ; men m misfor- 

* Martin Luther. MS, Pate, 
f Jolm Calvio. MS, PtAe. 
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time, being like men iii the dark, to whom all colours 
are the same: but when they came forward into the 
world, and began to display themselves to each other, 
and to the light, their complexions appeared extremely 
diiflferent ; which the present posture of their affairs gave 
them sudden opportunity to discover. 

But, here the severe reader may justly tax me as a 
writer of short memory, a deficiency to which a true 
modern cannot but, of necessity, be a little subject. Be- 
eause, memory being an employment of the mind upon 
things past, is a faculty, for which the learned in our it 
lustrious age, have no manner of occasion, who deal en- 
tirely with invention, and strike all things out of them- 
selves, or at least by collision from each other : upon 
which account, we think it highly reasonable to produce 
our great forgetfulness, as an argument unanswerable for 
our great wit I ought in method to have informed the 
reader, about fifty pages ago, of a fancy Lord Peter toolc« 
and infused into his brothers, to wear on their coats what- 
ever trimmings came up in fashion ; never pulling off 
any as they Avent out of the mode, but keeping on all 
together ; which amounted in time to a medley the most 
antic, you can possibly conceive ; and this to a degree, 
that upon the time of their falling out, there was hardly t 
thread of tlie original coat to be seen : but an infinite 
quantity of lace and ribands, diud Jringc, and embroidenft 
and points ; I mean only tliose tagged with siltfer,* for 
the rest fell off. Now this material cucumstance having 
been forgot in due place, as good fortune has ordered, 
comes in very properly here, when the two brothers arc 
just going to reform their vestures ioto the primitive 
state, prescribed by their father's will. 

* Points tagged with silver, are those doctrines that promote thu 
greatness and wealth of the church, whicli have been therefore woven 
deepest iuto the body- of popery. II. 
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They both unanimously entered upon this great work, 
looking sometimes on their coats, and sometimes on the 
i^ill. Martin laid tlie first hand : at one twitch brought 
off a large handful of points ;* and, with a second pull, 
stripped away ten dozen yards of fringe. But when he 
had gone thus far, he demurred awhile: he knew very 
well, there yet remained a great deal more to be done ; 
however, the first heat being over, his violence began to 
cool, and he resolved to proceed more modjBrately in the 
rest of the work; having already narrowly escaped a 
swinging rent, in pulling off the points, which, being 
tagged with silver,j[ (as we have observed before) the 
judicious workman had, with much sagacity, douUe 
sown, to preserve them from faUhig. Resolving there- 
fore to rid his coat of a huge quantity of gold lace, he 
picked up tlie stitches with much caution, and diligently 
gleaned out all the loose threads as he went, which proved 
to be a work of time. Then he fell about the embroider- 
ed Indian figures of men, women, and children ; against 
which, as you have heard in its due place, their father's 
testament was extremely exact and severe : these, with 
much dexterity and application, were, afler a while, 
quite eradicated, or utterly defaced. For the rest, where 
te observed the embroidery to be worked so close, as 
Bot to be got away without damaging the cloth, or where 
it served to hide or strengthen any flaw in the body of 
the coat, conti'acted by tlie perpetual tampering of work- 
men upon it ; he concluded, the wisest course was to let 
it remain, resolving in no case whatsoever, that the sub- 
stance of the stulT should suffer injury ; which he thought 
the best method for serving the true intent and meaning 
of his father's will. And this is the nearest account I 



• Dogmata. MS, Pate, 

f Poiats tliat briog in gain to the Clergy. MS* Fate. 
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have been able to collect, of Martin's proceedings upou 
this great revolution. 

But his brother Jack, whose adventures will be so ex- 
traordinary, as to furnish a great part in the remainder 
of this discourse, entered upon the matter with other 
thoughts, and a quite different spirit. For the memory 
of Lord Peter's injuries produced a degiee of hatred and 
spite, which had a much greater shai'e of incitiug him» 
than any regai'ds after his father's commands; since thesft 
appeared, at best, only secondary and subservient to the 
other. However, for this medley of humour he made a 
shift to find a very plausible name, honouring it with the 
title of seal; which is perhaps the most signiiicant 
word that has been ever yet produced in any language; 
as, I think, I have fully proved in my excellent analyti- 
cal discourse upon that subject ; wherein I have deduced . 
a histori-theo-physi-logical account of zeal, showing how 
it fii*st proceeded from a notion into a word, and thence^ 
in a hot summer, ripened into a tangible substance. TIub 
work, containing three large volumes in folio, I design 
very shortly to publish by the modern way of subsaip- 
tion, not doubting but the nobility and gentry of the land 
will give me all possible encouragement ; having had al- 
ready such a taste of what I am able to perform. 

I record therefore, that brother Jack, brimful of this 
miraculous compound, reflecting with indignation upon 
Peter's tyranny, and farther provoked by the desponden- 
cy of Martin, prefaced his resolutions to this purpose. 
•* What," said he, " a rogue that locked up his drink,* 
turned away our ivives, cheated us of our fortunes ; palm- 
ed his damned crusts upou us for mutton ; and, at last, 
kicked us out af doors ; must we be in his fashions, with 

* Benieth the cup to the laity ; enioined celibacy to the clergy ; 
frau^ubftautiation. J^S. Pote^ 
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a foxi a rascal, besides, that all the street cries out 
against." Having thus kindled and inflamed himself, as 
high as possible, and by consequence in a delicate temper 
for beginning a I'eformation, lie set about the work imme^ 
diately; and in three minutes made more despatcli, thaa 
Mai'tin had done in as many hours. For, courteous 
reader, you ai'e given to understand, that zeal is never sa 
highly obliged, as when you set it a tearing ; and Jack, 
who doated on that quality in himself, allowed it at this 
time its full swing. Thus it happened, that stripping 
down a parcel of gold lace a little too hastily, he rent the 
main body of his coat from top to bottom;^ and whereas 
his talent was not of the happiest in taking up a stitcl^ 
he knew no better way, than to darn it again with pack- 
thread and a skewer. But the matter was yet infinitely 
worse (I record it with tears) when he proceeded to the 
tifJbroidery : for, being clumsy by nature, and of temper 
impatient ; withal, beholding millions of stitches that re- 
quired the nicest hand, and sedatest constitution, to ex- 
tricate ; in a great rage he tore off the whole piece, cloth 
and all, and flung it into the kennel, and ftriously thus 
continued his cai'eer ; ^ Ah, good brother Martin," said 
he, '' do as I do, for the love of God ; strip, tcai*, puU, 
rend, flay off all, that we may appear as unlike Uiat rogue 
Peter as it is possible; I would not, for a hundred 
pounds, carry the least mark about me, that might give 
occasion to the neighbours of suspecting that I was re- 
lated to such a rascal." But Martin, who at this time 
happened to be extremely phlegmatic and sedate, begged 
his brother, of all love, '^ not to damage his coat by any 
sieans ; for he never would get such another :" desired 
hina ^ to consider, that it was not their business to form 



* Removing Episcc^acy, and letting up Presbytery in its room. 
MS. FaU. 
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their actions by any reflection upon Peter, but by cb- 
serving the rules prescribed in their father's will. That 
he should remember, Peter was still their brother, whaC- 
ever faults or injuries he had committed ; and therefore 
they should, by all means, avoid such a thought, as that 
of taking measures for good and evil from no other rule, 
than of opposition to him. That it was true, the testa- 
ment of their good father, was very exact in what related 
to the wearing of their coats ; yet it was no less penal and 
strict, in prescribing agreement, and friendship, and affec- 
tion between them. And therefore, if sti-aining a point- 
were at all dispensable, it would certainly be so, rather i» • 
the advance of unity, than increase of contradiction." 

MARTIN had still proceeded as gravely as he be- 
gan, and doubtless would have delivered an admirable 
lecture of morality, which might have exceedingly con- 
tributed to my reader's repose both of body and mine], 
tlie true ultimate end of ethics ; but Jack was already 
. gone a flight-shot bej'ond his patience. And as in scho- 
lastic disputes, nothing serves to rouse the spleen of him 
that opposel so much, as a kind of pedantic affected 
calmness in the respondent; disputants being for the 
most part like unequal scales, where the gravity of one 
side advances the lightness of the other, and causes it to 
fly up, and kick the beam : so it happened here, that 
the weight of Martin's argument exalted Jack's levity, 
and made him fly out and spurn against his brother's 
moderation. In short, Martin's patience put Jack in a 
rage ; but that which most afflicted him, was, to observe 
his brother's coat so well i*educed into the state of inno- 
cence ; while his own was either wholly rent to his shirt; 
or those places, which liad escaped his cruel, clutches^ 
were still in Peter's livery. So that he looked like a 
drunken beau, half rifled by byllies ; or like a fresh te- 
nant of I^ewgate, when he has refused the payment of 
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garnish ; or like a discovered shoplifter, left to the mercy 
of Exchange women f^ or like a bawd in her old velvet 
petticoat, resigned into the secular hands of the mobile. 
Like any, or like all of these, a medley of rags and 
lace, and rents, and fringes, unfortunate Jack did now 
appear : he would have been extremely glad to see his 
coat in the condition of Martin's, but infinitely gladder 
to find that of Martin in the same predicament with his. 
However, since neither of these was likely to come to 
pass, he thought fit to lend the whole business another 
turn, and to dress up necessity into a virtue. There^ 
fore, after as many of -the fox's arguments f as he could 
muster up, for bringing Martin to reason, as he called it ; 
or, as he meant it, into his own ragged, bobtailed | condi- 
tion ; and observing he said all to little purpose ; what^ 
alas ! was left for the foriorn Jack to do, but after a mil- 
lion of scurrilities against his brother, to run mad with 
qpleen, and spite, and contradiction. To be short, here 
began a mortal breach between these two. Jack went 
immediately to new lodgings, and in a few days it was 
for certain reported, that he had run out of his wits. lo 
a short time after he aj^eared abroad, and confirmed 
the rqK>rt by falling into the oddest whimsies that ever a 
sick brain conceived. 

* The gaUeries over the piazzas in the Royal Exchange were for- 
merly filled with shops, kept chiefly by women ; the same use was 
made of a building caUed the New Exchange in the Strand; this 
edifice has been pulled down , the shopkeepers have removed firom 
the Royal Exchange into Comhill, and the adjacent streets ; and 
there are now no remains of Exchange women, but in Exeter change, 
aod they are no longer deemed the first ministers of fashion. H. 

f The fox in the fable, who, having been caught in a trap andloet 
his tail, used many argunients to persuade the rest to cut off theirs • 
that the singularity of his defi>nnity might not expose him to der»> 
noa. H. 

t Short cloaks. MS. Paie. 

p 2 
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And now the liiUe bo}^ i&t the gtrects began to 'siilttte 
hun with several names. Sometimes they would call 
him Jack the bald;* sometimes Jaiek mth a liaiaem;\ 
flometimesy Dutch Jade /I sometimes^ Fr^tch Hugk^ 
sometimes, T&m the Beggar ,i\ ancl sometimes, Snddcmg 
Jack if the Narth.% And it was under one, or some, or 
all of these appellations, which I leave the leaned 
reader to determine, that he has given rise to the moA 
illustrious and epidemic sect of .^oHsts; who^ with lM^ 
JEiourable commemoration, do still acknowledge there* 
nowned JACK, for their author and founder. Of whose 
cnn^al, as well as principles, I am now advancing lo 
gratify the world with a veiy particular account. 



"Mettwo conimgms amcta lepart. 



SECT. VIL 

A DIGRESSION IN PRAISE OF DIGRESSIONS. 

I HAVE sometimes heard of an Iliad in a nutdiell ; but 
it has been my fortune to halve much oftener seen a titft^ 
shell in ian Iliad. There is no doubt that human life 
has received most wonderful advantages from both; but 
to which of the two the world is chiefly indebted, I diaB 
leave among the curious, as a problem worthy of their ut* 
most inquiry. For the invention of the latter, I think the 
commonwealth of learning is chiefly obliged to the greilt 

* That 18, Calvin ; from cahru, bald. H. 
f All those who pretend to inward light. H. 
\ Jack of tieyden, who gare rise to the Anabapti^ H. 
i The Hugonots. MS. PaU. 

II The Guenses, hy which name the Protestants in Flanders wef^ 
''ailed. 
1 John Knox, the reformer of Scotland. ^. 
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modem improvement of digresdoDs : the late refine- 
inents in knowledge, running parallel to those of diet in 
our nation, which, among men of a judicious taste, are 
dressed up in various compounds, consisting in ^ soups 
and olios, fricassees, and ragouts. 

It is true, there is a sort of morose, detracting, ill-bred 
people, who pretend utterly to disrelish these polite inno- 
vations; and as to the similitude from diet, they allow 
the parallel, but are so bold f to pronounce the example 
itself a con'uption and degeneracy of taste. They tell 
us, that the fashion of jumbling fifty things together in a 
dish, was at first introduced, in compliance | to a de- 
praved and debauched appetite, as well as to a crazy con- 
^tution : and to see a man hunting through an olio, af- 
ter the head and brains of a goose, a widgeon, or a wood- 
cock, is a sign he wants a stomach and digestion for more 
• substantial victuals. Farther, they affirm, that digres- 
sions in a book, are like foreign troops in a state, wh|ch 
argue the nation to want a heart and hands of its own, 
and often eitiier subdue the natives, or diive them into 
the most imfruitful corners. 

But, after all tliat can be objected by these supeixUious 
censcMrs, it is manifest, the society of writers would quicls^ 
j^bejreduced to a very inconsiderable number, if men 
were put upon making books, with the fatal confinement . 
of delivering uotliiug beyond what is to the purpose. It 
is acknowledged, that were the case the same among us, 
as with the Greeks and Romans, when learning was in 
its cradle, to be reared, and fed, and clothed by inven- 

* * Consisting in,' is not an English phrase; it should be, * con- 
flirting of/ ^c. S. 

t This is an inaccurate mode of speecli frequently used by our au - 
thor, in omitting the * asj* it should be, * so bold as to jwonounce,' 
Jlc. S. 

I * In coiupUance to'— better — * In compliance witli,' &<:. 9i 

F 3 
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iioo ; it would be an easy task to fill up volumes upoa 
paiticular occasions, without farther expatiating from the 
subjects, tliau by moderate excursioDs, helping to advance 
or clear the main design. But with knowledge it has 
fared, as with a numerous army, encamped in a fruitful 
country, which, for a few days, maintains itself by the 
product of the soil it is on; till provisions being spent, 
they are sent to forage many a mile, among friends or 
enemies, it matters not Meanwliile the neighbcAiring 
fields, trampled and heated down, become barren and 
dry, affording no sustenance but clouds of dust 

The whole course of things being thus entirely chang- 
ed between us and the ancients, and the modems wisely 
sensible of it ; we of this age have discovered a slHnrter, 
and more prudent method, to become scholars and wits, 
without the fatigue of reading or of thinking. The most 
accomplished way of using books at present, is twofold : 
either first, to serve tliem as some men do lords, lean 
their titles exactly, and then brag of their acquaintance. 
Or secondly, which is indeed the choicer, the profouoder, 
and politer method, to get a thorough insight into the in- 
dex, by which the whole book is governed and turned, 
like fishes by the tail. For, to enter the palace of learn- 
ing at the great gate, requires an expense of time and 
forms ; therefore men of much haste, and little cereiiM^ 
ay, are content to get in by the back-door. For, the arts 
are all in a flying march, and therefore more easily sub- 
dued by attacking them in the rear. Thus physicians 
discover the state of the whole body, by consulting only 
what cotrcs from behind. Thus men catch knowledge, 
by tliroM jug their wit into the posteriors of a book, as boys 
do spiuTows witli flinging salt upon theu' tails. Thus hu- 
mau life is best understood, by the wise man's rule, of re- 
garding the end. Thus are tlie sciences found, like Her- 
cules's oxen, by tracing them backwards. Thus are old 
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sciences unravelled, like old stockings, by beginning at 
the foot. 

Beside all this, the army of the sciences has been of 
late, with a world of martial discipline, drawn into its 
close orden so that a view or a muster may be taken of 
it, with abundance of expedition. For tliis great bless- 
ing we are wholly indebted to systems and abstracts, in 
which the modem fathers of learning, like pmdent 
usurers, spent their sweat for the ease of us their chil- 
• dren. For, labour is tlie seed of idleness, and it is the 
peculiar happiness of our noble age, to gather the fmit. 
Now the method of growing wise, learned, and sub- 
lime, having become so regular an affair, and so estab- 
lished in all its forms ; the number of writings must needs 
have increased accordingly, and to a pitch that has made ' 
it of absolute necessity for them to interfere continually 
with each other. Besides, it is reckoned, that there is 
' mot at this present a sufficient quantity of new matter 
left in nature, to furnish and adorn any one particular 
subject, to the extent of a volume. This I am told by 
a very skilful computer, who has given a full demonstra- 
tion of it from rules of arithmetic. 

This perhaps may be objected against by those who 
maintain the infinity of matter, and therefore will not al- 
' low that any species of it can be exhausted. For an- 
swer to which, let us examine the noblest branch of mo- 
dem wit or invention, planted and cultivated by the pre- 
sent age, and which, of all others, has borne tlie most and 
the fairest fruit. For, though some remains of it were 
left us by the ancients, yet have not any of those, as I 
remember, been translated or compiled into systems for 
iDodem use. Therefore we may affirm to our own ho- 
nour, that it has, in some sort, been both invented and 
t»rought to perfrction by the same hands. What I mean 
is, that highly celebrated talent among the modem w]ts» 
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«f deducing similitudes, alhinoiis, and applicatioitt, very 
surprisiDg, agreeable, and apposite from the pudenda of 
-either sex, together with their proper uses. And truly, 
having observed how little invention bears any vogue, 
beside what is derived into these channels, I have eaoke- 
times had a thought, that the happy genius cff our age 
and country was prophetically held fortli by that ancient 
typical description of the Indian pigmies ;* whose sta- 
ture did not exceed above two foot ; sed quorum pudenda 
erassa^ et ad tolas usque pertingenUa, Now, I have . 
been very curious to inspect the late productions, where- 
in the beauty of tills kind have most prominently aj^ar- 
ed ; and although this vein has bled so freely, and all 
endeavours have been used in the power of human breath, 
to dilate, extend, and keep it open; like the Scy thians,t 
who had a custom, and an instrument, to blow up the pri- 
vities of their mares, that they might yield the more 
milk : yet I am under an apprehension, it is near growiof 
dry, and past all recovery ; and that either some new 
fonde of wit should, if possible, be [nrovided, or else, 
that we must even be content with repetition here, as 
well as upon all other occasions. 

This will stand as an incontestable argument, that our 
modem wits are not to reckon upon the infinity of maU 
ter, for a constant supply. What remains tha*efcHpe, but 
that our last recoui'se must be had to large indexes, Bud 
little compendiums ? Quotations must foe plentifiiUy ga« 
tliered, and booked in alphabet; to tliis end, though as* 
thors need be little consulted, yet critics, and commenta- 
tors, and lexicons carefully mu^t. But above all, thoie 
judicious collectors of blight parts, and flowers, and oA- 
servandasy are to be nicely dwelt on, by some called thr 

* Ctesiff fragm. apud Photiun. 
f Herodot L. W. 
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rieves and boulten of learning; though it is left undeter- 
mined, whether they dealt in pearls or meal ; and coue- 
quentty, ii?hether we are more to yalue that which paased 
through, or what staid behind. 

By these methods, in a few weeks, there starts up ma- 
ny a writer, capable of managing the profoundest and 
most universal subjects. For, what though bis head be 
empty, provided his common-place book be full ; and if 
you will bate him but the circumstances of method, and 
style, and grammar, and invention; allow him but»the 
common privileges of transcribing from others, and di- 
gressing from himself, as often as he shall see occasion; 
he will desire no m(»re ingredients towards fitting up a 
treatise, that shall make a vciy comely figure on a book- 
seller's shelf ; there to be preserved neat and clean for a 
long eternity, adorned with the heraldry <rf its title fiiirly 
inscribed on a label ; never to be tlmmbed or greased by 
students, nor bound to everlasting chains of darkness in 
a library : but, when the fulness of time is come, shall 
happily undergo the trial of piugatory, in order to asoend 
the sky. 

Without these allowances, how is it possible we mo- 
dem wits should ever have an opportunity to introduce 
our collections, listed under so many thousand heads of a 
different nature ; for want of which, the learned world 
would be deprived of infinite delight, as well as instruc- 
tion, and we ourselves buried beyond redress, in an in- 
glorious and undistinguished oblivion? 

From sndi elements as these, I am alife to behold the 
day, wherein the corporation of authors can outvie all 
its brethren in the guild. A happiness derived to us, 
with a great many others, from our Scythian ancestors; 
among whom the number of pens was so infinite, that the 
Grecian * eloquence had no other way of expressing it, 

* Hcrodot. L. W, 
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than by saying, that in the regions far to the North, it was 
hardly possible for a man to travel, the very air vas so re- 
plete with featliers. 

The necessity of this digression will easily excuse 
the length ; and I have chosen for it as proper a place as 
I could readily find. If the judicious reader can aasign 
a fitter, I do here impower him to remove it into any 
other comer he pleases. And so I reUim with great alac^ 
rity to pursue a more important concern. 



SECT. VIII. 
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The learned iEolists * maintain the original cause of 
all things to be wind, from which principle this whole 
universe was at first produced, and into which it must at 
last be resolved ; that the same breath, which had kin- 
dled, and blew up the flame of nature, should one day 
blow it out : 

Quod proad d nobis JUctat fortuna gubemans. 

This is what the adepti understand by their aaniniA 
nmndi ; that is to say, the spirit, or breath, or wind of the 
world ; for, examine the whole system by the particulars 
of nature, and you will find it not to be disputed. For 
whether you please to call iht forma informans of maD» 
by the name of spiritus^ animus^ afflatus, or anima; 
what are all these but several appellations for wind, 
which is the ruling element in eveiy compound, and into 
which they all resolve uprfn their corruption ? Fartheri 

* All pretenders to inspiration whateoeycr. H. 
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ilotut is life Itself, but, as it is commonly called, tlie 
^Hth of our nostrils ? ivhence it is very justly observed 
^ naturalists, that wind still continues of great emolu- 
nient in certain mysteries not to be named, giving occa- 
^n for those happy epithets of turgidus^ and infiatu^^ 
applied either to the etrdttentt or recipient oi^gans. 

By irhat I have gathered out of ancient records, I 
4nd the compass of their doctrine took in two-and-thirty 
points, "wherein it would be tedious to be very particu- 
lar. However, a few of their most important precepti^ 
Reducible from it, are by no means to be omitted ; among 
which the following maxim was of much weight ; that 
since wind liad the master-share, as well as operation ia 
every compound, by consequence, those beings must be 
of chief excellence, wherein that prhnordium appears 
most prominently to abound ; and tlierefore man is is 
the highest perfection of all created things, as having 
by the great bounty of philosophers, been endued with 
three distinct animcis or winds, to which the sage Mo- 
lists, with much liberality, liave added a fourth of equal 
■ecessity, as well as ornament, with the other tlu«e ; by 
this quartum princijnwn, taking in the four comers of 
the world ; which gave occasion to that renowned ca- 
hatisti Bumbastus,^ of placing the body of a man in due 
position to the four cardinal points. 

In consequence of this, their next principle was, that 
man brings with him into the world a peculiar portion 
or grain of wind, which may be called a quinta essentia, 
extracted from the other foui*. This quintessence is of a 
catholic use upon all emergencies of life, is improvable 
into all ai-ts and sciences, and may be wonderfully re- 
fined, as well as enlarged, by certain methods in educa- 

* This is one of the names of Paracelsus; he was called Christo- 
phorus Theophrastufl Paracelsui Bumbaitus. H. 
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don. This, yufhen blown up to its perfection, ought ndl 
to be coretously hoarded up, etified, or bid under i 
bushel, but freely Gommunicated to mankind. Upon 
tliese reasons, and others of equal weight, the wise iBo* 
lists affirm, the gilt of BELCHING to be the nobkit 
act of a rational creatui-e. To cultivate which art, voi 
render it more serviceable to mankind, tliey made use of 
several methods. At certain seasons of the year, yM 
might behold the priests among them, in vast numben^ 
with their mouths gaping wide against a storm."*^ At 
other times were to be seen several hundreds linked ta* 
gether in a circular chain, with every man a pair of bel- 
lows applied to his neighbour's breech, by which ibef 
blew up each oth^ to the shape and size of a tun ; and 
for that reason, with great propriety of speech, did 
usually call their bodies, their vessels. When by thei^ 
and the like performances, they were grown suffiden^ 
replete, they would immediately depail, and disea^ 
bogue, for the public good, a plentiful share of their ac- 
quirements into thdr disciples' chaps. For we must hoe 
observe, that all learning was esteemed among them, to 
be compounded from the same principle. Because, fkik, 
it is generally affirmed, ot confessed, that learning puff- 
eth men up : and secondly, they proved it by the ftfr 
lowing syllogism : '' Words are but wind ; and learning 
is nothing but words; ergo^ learning is nothing taut 
wind." For this reason, the philosophers among then 
did» in their schools, deliver to their pupils all thdr 
doctrines and opinions by eructation, wherein they had 
acquired a wonderful eloquence, and of incredible var 
riety. But the great characteristic, by which their chirf 
sages were best distinguished, was a certain position of 

* This h meant of those aeditvou* ^leactiers, who blow op the 
•eedy of rebellion, &c. H? 
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couuteoance, irhich gave undoubted iatelligence, to 
what degree or proportiou, the spirit agitated the inward 
HUMB. For, after certain gripiugs, the wind and vapoon 
uniing forth, hav^ first by their turbulence and con- 
vulsions within caused an earthquake in mau^s little 
world, distorted the moutli, bloated the cheeks, and gave* 
the eyes a tenible kuid of relievo ; at sucli junctures 
ill their belches were received for sacred, the sourer the 
better, and swallowed with infinite consolation by their 
meagre devotees. And, to render these yet more com- 
plete, because the breath of man's life is in his nostrils, 
therefore the choicest, most edifying, and most enliven- 
ing belches, were very wisely conveyed through that ve- 
hicle, to give tliem a tincture as they passed. 

Their gods were the foiu: winds, whom they worship- 
ped, OS the spirits that pervade and enliven the universe, 
and as those from whom alone all inspiration can pnK 
perly be said to proceed. However, the chief of these, 
to whom they performed the adoration of Latria^i was 
the almigiity ^orth ; an ancient deity, whom the inha- 
bitants of Megalopolis, in Greece, had likewise in tlie 
highest reverence : omnitim deorum Borcam maxhne cc* 
lArant.X This god, though endued witli ubiquity, 
was yet supposed, by the profounder iEolists, to possess- 
one peculiar habitation, or (to speak in form) a coelum 
impyrmum^ wherein he was more intimately present* 
Thk was situated in a certain region, well known to the 
ancient Greeks, by them called, ^MrU^\ or the land of 
darkness. And although many controvei-sies have ari- 
sen upon that matter, yet so much is undisputed ; that 

* It should be, * given.* S. . 

t Latria is that worship which is paid only to the Suprieme T^tf- 
t3r..H. 
\ Pausanias, 1. viii. 
( DarkDesSf or Seotiani. MS. Patt. 
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from a region of the like denominatioD, the most refined 
iEolists have borrowed their original ; whence, in everj 
age, the zealous among their priesthood have brought 
over their choicest inspiration, fetching it with their 
own hands from the fountain-head in certain bladders^ 
and disploding it among the sectaries in all nation^ 
who did, and do, and ever will, daily gasp and.paot 
afrer it. 

Wow, their mysteries and rites were performed in this 
manner. It is well known among the learned, that tbe 
virtuosoes of former ages had a contrivance for carrjiog 
and preserving winds in casks or barrels, which was of 
great assistance upon long sea voyages : and the loss of 
so useful an art at present, is very much to be lament- 
ed ; although, I know not how, with great n^ligence 
omitted by Fanclrolus/^ It was an invention ascribed to 
.£olus himself, from whom this sect is denominated ; and 
who, in honour of their founder's memory, have to tins 
day preserved great numbers of those barrels, whereof 
they fix one in each of their temples, first beating out 
the top ; into this barrel, upon solemn days, the priest en- 
ters; where, having before duly prepared himself by the 
methods already described, a secret funnel is also convey* 
ed from his posteriors to the bottom of the barrel, which 
admits new supplies of iDspiration, from a northern chink 
or cran ny. Whereupon, you behold him swell immediate- 
ly to the sliape and size of his vessel. In this posture 
he disembogues whole tempests upon his audit(Hry, as the 
spirit from beneath gives him utterance ; >vhicl], issuing 
ex adyiis et penetralibus, is not peiformed without much 
pain and gripiugs. And the wind, in breaking forth, 

* An author who writ, De Artibus pcrditiSf &c. of arts lost, and «f 
ajis iaveated. H. 
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deals irith his ftce''^ as it does with that of the sea, first 
blackening, then Tn-inkling^ and at last bursting it into 
ft^foam. It is in this guise, the sacred ^olist delivers 
his oracular belches to his panting discipks ; of iihom, 
iome are greedily gaping after the sanctified breath; 
others are all the while hymning out the praises of the 
winds ; and, gently wafted to and fro by their own hum- 
nnog, do thus represent the soft breezes of their deities 
appeased. 

It is from this custom of the priests, that some authors 
naintadn these ^/Eolists to have been very ancient in the 
world. Because the delivery of their mysteries, which 
I have just now mentioned, appears exactly the same 
with that of other ancient oracles, whose inspirations 
were owing to certain subterraneous effluviums of wind, 
delivered with the same pain to the priest, and much 
dbout the same influence on the people. It is true in- 
deed, that these were frequently managed and directed 
by female officers, whose organs were understood to be , 
better disposed for the admission of those oracular gusts, 
as entering and passing up through a receptacle of great- 
er capacity, and causing also awpruriency by the way, 
floch as, with due management, hath been refined from 
OJBumal into a spiritual ecstacy. And, to strengthen this 
profound conjecture, it is farther insisted, that this cus- 
tom of female priestsj is kept up still in certain refined 
colleges of our modern iEolists, who are agreed to re- 
ceive their inspiration derived through the receptacle 
^foresaid, like their ancestors, the sybils. 

And whereas the mind of a man, when he ^ves the 
^pvop and bridle to his thoughts, does never stop, but na- 

* This is an exact description of the changes made in the face hjr 
eflthusiastic preachers. H. 
f Quakers, whoaufkr their iroraen to preacYi ttH^v^^T* ^* 
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turalty sallies out into both extremes, of high and low, 
of good and evil ; Ms first flight of fancy, commonly 
transports him to ideas of what is most perfect, finished, 
and exalted ; till having soared out of his own reach and 
sight, not well perceiving how near^ the fixmtien of 
height and depth border upon each other; with the same 
course and wing, he falls down plump into the lowest 
bottom of things ; like one who travels the East into the 
West; or like a straight line drawn by its own length 
into a cu'cle. Whether a tincture of malice in our na- 
tures, makes us fond of furnishing every blight idea, iTith 
its reverse; or, whether reason, reflecting upon the sub 
of things, can, like the sun, serve only to enlighten obe 
half of the globe, leaving the other half by neceedty 
under shade and darkness ; or, whether fancy, flying vp 
to the imagination of what is highest and best, becomei 
overshot, and spent, and weary ; and suddenly falls, Iikie 
a dead bird of paradise, to the ground ; or wliether, at" 
ter all these metaphysical conjectures, I have not entire- 
ly missed the true reason; the proposition howeveft 
which has stood me in so much circumstance, is altoge^ 
thcr true; that as the nost uncivilized parts of mankind 
have some way or other climbed up into the conception of 
a god, or supreme power ; so tliey have seldom foigot to 
provide tlielr fears with certain gliastly notions, whidv 
instead of better, have served them pi-etty tolerably for 
a devil. And this proceeding seems to be natioral 
enough; for it is with men, whose imaginations are lifted 
up very high, after the same rate, as with those, whose 
bodies are so ; that as tliey are delighted with the ad- 
vantage of a nearer contemplation upwards, so they are 
equally terrified with the dismal prospect of the precipice 
bcJow. Thus, in Uie clioice of a devil, it has been the . 
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^uusil method of maiikind, to sioglc out some being, 
<^Uher in act, or in vision, which was in most antipathjr 
to the god they had framed* Thus also the sect of 
iEolists possessed themselves with a dread, and hoiTor, 
vid hatred of two malignant natures, betwixt whom, and 
the deities they adored, perpetual enmity was establish- 
ed. The first of these was the chameleon,^ sworn foe 
to inqiiration, who in scorn devoured large influences of 
thdrgod, without refunding the smallest blast by c^ruc- 
tation. The other was a huge terrible monster, called 
UmiUnavenii who, with four strong arms, waged eternal 
battle with all their divinities, dexterously turning to 
avoid their blows, and repay them with interest. 

Thus furnished, and set out with gods, as well as de- 
\*il8| was the renowned sect of iEolists, which makes at 
this day so illustrious a figure in tlie world, and whereof, 
that polite nation of Laplanders are, beyond all doubt, 
a most authentic branch ; of whom I therefore cannot, 
withmit injustice, here omit to make honourable men- 
tion ; since they appear to be so closely allied in point of 
interest, as well as inclinations, with their brother iEolists 
among us, as not only to buy their winds by wholesale 
fipom the game merchants, but also to retail them after 
the aame rate and method, and to customers much 
alike. 

I^ow, whether the system here delivered was wholly 
compiled by Jack ; or, as some writers believe, rathe^ 
copied lirom the original at Delphos, w ith certain addi- 
tiona and emendations, suited to the times and circum- 
fltmoces ; I shall not absolutely detennine. This I may 
affirm, that Jack gave it at least a new turn, and formed 

* I do not well understaDd what the author aims at here, any more 
Ihui by the terrible monster, mentioned in the following lines, called 
JffuJin a ventf which is the French name for a wuvdvsilU. \V . W^*^* 

fll)!V> 
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it iDto the sam^ dresB and mode), as it lies deduced I9 
Die. 

I have loDg sought after this opportunity of- doing 
justice to a society of men, for whom I have a pecnUn 
houour; and whose opinions, as well as practices, bate 
been extremely misrepresented, and traduced, by flu 
malice or ignorance of their adversaries. For, I thiol 
it one of the greatest, and best of human actions, to 10 
move prejudices, aqd place things in their truest vni 
/airest light ; which I therefore boldly undertake, widMfl) 
any regards of my own, beside the conscience, the ]» 
nour< and the thanks. 



SECT. IX. 

* 

M DIGRESSION CONCERNING THE ORIGINAL, THE ITU 
AND IMPROVEMENT, OF MADNESS IN A COMMOl 
WEALTH. 

Nor shall it any ways detract from the just reputatio 
of this famous sect, that its rise and institution are owiii 
to such an author, as I have described Jack to be ; a pei 
son whose intellectuals were overturned, and his brai 
shaken out of its natural position ; which we common^ 
suppose to be a distemper, and call by the name of hum 
ness or frenzy.* For, if we take a survey of the grea 
est actions that have been performed in the world, m 
der the influence of single men ; which are, the estal 
lishment of new empires by conquest ; the advance an 

* Crediie mihif anathjiniasis si in cerebnim est, in toto corpoi 

iuctum facit. Trimalchio apiid Potrenium.— 4eirKtft;^/«to>/$ vapi 

est et exiialatio, qur bic de. rewtru ^AV\\>v\^\\A.dV\|<(ttida. MS. PtA 
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porcigreflBof new schemes in philosophy; and theconiriv- 
iiigf as well as tlie propagating of new religions ; we shall 
find the authors of them all, to have been persons whose 
natural reason had admitted great revpliitions from their 
diet, their education, the prevalency of some certain 
temper, together with the particulai- influence of air and 
climate. Besides, there is something individual in hu- 
man minds, that easily kindles, -at tlie accidental approach 
and collision of certain circiunstances, which, though of 
■paltry and mean appearance, do often flame out into the 
.greatest emergencies of life. For, great turns are not 
always given by strong hands, but by lucky adaption^ 
and at proper seasons ; and it is of no import where the 
foe was kindled, if the vapour has once got up into the 
brain. For, Uie upper region of man is furnished like 
the middle region of the air ; the matenals are formed 
from causes of the widest difference, yet produce at last 
the same substance and effect. Mists arise from the earth, 
steams from dunghills, exhalations from the sea, and 
smoke from fire ; yet all clouds are the same in composi- 
tion, as well as consequences ; and the fumes issuing from 
a Jakes, will furnish as comely and useful a vapour, as 
incense from an altar. Thus far, I suppose, will easily 
be granted me; and then it will follow, that as the face of 
nature never produces rain, but when it is overcast and 
- disturbed; so human understanding, seated ui the brain, 
must be troubled and overspread by vapoiu*s, ascending 
ficom the lower faculties to water the invention, and ren- 
der it fruitful. Now, although these vapours, (as it has 
been already said) are of as various original as tliose 
of the skies; yet the crops they produce, differ both in 
kind and degree, merely according to tlie soil. I will 
produce two instances, to prove and explain what I am 
now advancing. 

TOL. IIK -Qr 
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A certain great prince* raised a mighty army, fiHeil 
his cofTers with infinite treasures, provided an invindbk' 
fleet, and all this, without giving the least part of his de- 
sign to his greatest ministers, or his nearest favourites | 
Immediately the whole world was alarmed ; the neiglh ' 
boiuing crowns in tremhiing expectations, towards whit 
point the storm would burst ; the small politicians eveiy 
where forming profound conjectures. Some believed be 
had laid a scheme for universal monarchy ; others, after 
much insight, determined the matter to be a project fir 
pulling down the pope, and setting up the reformed re- 
ligion, which had once been his own. Some again of a 
deeper sagacity, sent him into Asia to subdue the Turk, 
and recover Palestine. In the midst of all these projects 
and preparations, a certain state-surgeon,! gatliering the 
nature of the disease by tliese symptoms, attempted the 
cure, at one blow performed the operation, broke the bag, 
and out flew the vapour ; nor did any thing want to ren- 
der it a complete remedy, only, that the prince unfortu- 
nately happened to die in the performance. Now is tlie 
reader exceeding^ curious to learn, whence this vapour 
took its rise, which had so long set the nations at a gaze ; 
what secret wheel, what hidden spring, could put into 
motion so wonderful an engine. It was afterwards dis- 
covered, that the movement of this whole machine had 
been directed by an absent female, whose eyes had raised 
a protuberaucy, and before emission she was removed into 
an enemy's country. Wliat should an unhappy prince 
do in such ticklish circumstances as these ? lie tried in 
vain the poet's never-failing receipt of corpora qu€equ€; 
for, 



* This was Harry tlie Great of Fiance. H. 

f Ravaillac, who stabbed Henry the Great in \iU coach. H. 

} It Bhould he, * exceedingly.* S. 
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Idque petit corpus mensy unde est saueia amore : 
Undejeritur^ eo tendiiy gestitque coire^ — Lucr. 



Having to no purpose used all peaceable endeavoun, 
I the collected part of the semen, raised and inflamed, be- 
oame adust, converted to cholcr, turned head upon the 
spinal duct, and ascended to the brain : the very same 
principle, that influences a bully to break the windows 
of a whore who has jilted him, naturally stirs up a great 
prince to raise mighty armies, and dream of nothing but 
«leges, battles, and victories 
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The other instance* is what I have read somewhere in 
ji very ancient author, of a mighty king, who, for the 
space of above thirty years, amused himself to take and 
lose towns; beat armies, and be beaten ; drive princes 
out of their dominions ; fright children from their bread 
and butter; bum, lay waste, plunder, dragoon, massacre 
t subject and stranger, friend and foe, male and female. 
^ It is recorded, that the philosophers of each country 
^^ were in grave dispute upon causes natural, moral, and 
political, to find out where they should assign an original 
Motion of this phenomenon. At last, the vapour or 
i^t, which animated the hero's brain, being in perpe- 
tml circulation, seized upon that region of the human 
body, so renowned for furnishing the zibeta occidenialis^i 

• iTiis is meant of the French king, Lewis XIV. H. 

f Paracelsus, who was so famoas for chemistry, tried an cxperi)- 

^ent upon human excrement, to make a perfume of it ; which, when 

., ^ had brought to perfection, he called ziJftta occiderUaliSj or western 

^▼et, the back parts of man (according to his division mentioned bv 

the author) bciiig the west H. 
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and gatheriug tliere into a tumour, left the rest of the 
world for that time ia peace. Of such migbtj conse- 
quence it is, ivhere those exhalations fix ; and of so little, 
from vhence they proceed. The same spirits 'which, in 
their superior progress, would conquer a kingdom, de- 
scending upon the anus, conclude in a fistula. 

Let us next examine the great introducers of new 
ischemes in philosophy, and search, till we can find from 
what faculty of the soul the di^osition arises in mortal 
man, of taking it into his head to advance new system^ 
with such an eager zeal, in things agi*eed'on all hands im- 
possible to be known : from what seeds this dispositioa 
springs, and to what quality of human nature, these grand 
innovators have been indebted fw tlieir number of dkci- 
pies. Because it is plain, that several of the cliief among 
them, both ancient and modern, were usually mistaken by 
their adversaries, and indeed by all, except their own fol- 
lowers, to have been persons crazed, or out of their wits; 
having generally proceeded, in the common course of 
then: words and actions, by a method very different from 
the vulgar dictates of um'efined reason ; agreeing fcnr the 
most part in their several models, with their present un- 
doubted successors in the academy of modern Bedlam; 
whose merits and principles I shall faither examine in 
due place. Of this kind were Epicurus, Diogenes, 
ApoUonius, Lucretius, Paracelsus, Des Cartes, and 
others ; who, if they were now in the world, tied fast, and 
separate from their followers, would, in this our undLstin- 
guishing age, incur manifest danger of phlebotomy, and 
whips, and chains, and dark chambers, and straw. For, 
what man in the natural state or course of thinking, did 
ever conceive it in his power, to reduce the notions <tf all 
mankind exactly to the same length, and breadth, and 
height of his own ? yet, this is the first humble and civil 
design of all iuaovalors iii\\\e ^tw^Vie. ol x^'dsi^w, 1&^Ve:»- 
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ru8 modestly hoped, that one time or other, a certain for- 
tuitous concourse of all men^s opinions, after perpetual 
pistlings, the sharp with the smooth, the light and the 
heavy, the round and tlic square, ^rould, by certain clina- 
mina, unite in the notions of atoms and void, as these did 
in the originals of all things. Cartcsius reckoned to see, 
before he died, the sentiments of all philosophers, like so 
many lesser stars in his romantic sptem, wi*apped and 
drawn within his own vortex. Now, I would gladly be 
informed, how it is possible to account for such imagina- 
tions as these in particular men, without recourse to my 
phenomenon of vapours, ascending from the lower facul- 
ties to overshadow the brain, and there distilling into con- 
ceptions, for which the narrowness of our mother-tongue 
has not yet assigned any other name, beside that of mad- 
ness or frenzy. Let us therefore now conjecture how it 
eomes to pas^ that none of these great prescribers 
do ever fail'"' providing themselves and their notions 
with a number of implicit disciples. And, I think, 
die reason is ea^ to be assigned: for, there is a pe« 
culiar string in the harmony of human understand- 
ing, which ih several individuals is exactly of the 
same tuning. This if you can dexterously screw up to 
its right key, and then strike gently upon it ; whenever 
you have the good fortune to light among those of the 
same pitch, they will, by a secret necessary sympathy, 
strike exactly at the same time. And in this one cir- 
cumstance lies all the skill or luck of the matter ; for if 
you chance to jar the string among those, Ttrho are either 
above or below your own height, instead of subscribing 
to your doctrine, they will tie you fast, call you mad, 

* This is ungrammatical. It should be, * do ever flail to provide 
themselves,^ &c. or if the participle be used, it should be ' do ever 
feilofprovidiniTy* &c. S. 
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and feed you irith bread and water. It is therefore a 
point of the nicest conduct, to distinguish and adapt this 
loble talent, with respect to the differences of persons 
and of times. Cicero understood this very well, when 
wnting to a friend in England, with a caution, among 
•ther matters, to beware of being cheated by our hack- 
ney-coachmen (who, it seems, in those days were as er- 
rant rascals as they are now) has these remarkable 
words: Est quod gatideas te in ista loca venisse^ uhi aU- 
fmd sapere viderere.* For to speak a bold truth, it v 
a fatal miscarriage so ill to order affairs, as to pass for a 
fool in one company, when in another you might be 
treated as a philosopher. Which I desire some certain 
gentlemen of my acquaintance to lay up in their hearty 
as a very seasonable innuendo. 

This, indeed, was the fatal mistake of that worthy 
gentleman, my most ingenious fiiend, Mr. Wotton: t 
person, in appearance, ordained for great designs^ as well 
as performances ; whether you will consider his notioiB- 
or his looks, surely no man ever advanced into the pub- 
lic, with fitter qualifications of body and mind, for the 
propagation of a new religion. O, had those happy ta- 
lents, misapplied to vain philosophy, been turned iota 
their proper channels of dreams and visions, where difr* 

* The excellent Translator of Cicero's Familiar Letters obtenref 
that Swift has applied a passage in tliem, wUh more humour^ per- . 
haps, than it rvas aijvrsi conceived. And yet half the application if 
founded on a false fact. ** In the Tale of a Tub," he says," deen, 
writing to his friend Trebatius in England, with a caution, anuMif 
other matters, to beware of being cheated by our hackney-coachmen 
(who, it seems, in those days were as arrant rascals as they are now) 
has these very remarkable words, Esi quod gavdeas te in ista Ukm 
venisst, ubi aliquid sapere viderere.^* £p. Fam. vii. 10. Would any 
one think now, that the very next words in Cicero show, that Treba- 
tius did NOT GO into England p And yet it follows, With how mnuh 

greater advantage nmtid yowr vkMa \aUvX% f^tie oppeoreif, hab reu 

eoNM into JSjutain ! W . B. 
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tortion of mind and countenance are of such sovereigB 
use ; the base detracting world would not then have 
dared to report, that something is amiss, that his brais 
has undergone an unlucky shake ; which even his hn> 
ther modernists themselves, like ingrates, do whisper so 
loud, that it reaches up to the very garret I am writing 
in! 

Liastly, whosoever pleases to look into the fountains 
of enthusiasm, from whence in all ages have eternally 
IHX)ceeded such fattening streams, will find the spring 
head to have been as troubled and muddy, as the cur- 
rent : of such great emolument is a tincture of this va- 
pour, which the world calls madness, that without its 
help, the world would not only be deprived of those two 
great blessings, conquests and systems, but even all man- 
kind would unhappily be reduced to the same belief in 
tldngs invisible. Now, the former postulatutn being 
bekU that it is of no import h'om what originals this va- 
pour proceeds, but either in what angles it strikes and 
apieads over the understanding, or upon what species of 
brain it ascends; it will be a very delicate point to cut 
the feather, and divide the several reasons to a nice and 
cuious reader, how this numerical difference in the 
hnin, can produce effects of so vast a difference from 
the same vapour,** as to be the sole point of individua- 
tion, between Alexander the Great, Jack of Leyden, 
and Monsieur Des Cartes. The present argument is the 
most abstracted that ever I engaged in ; it strains my 
fiieulties to theu- highest stretch : and I desire the read- 
er to attend with tlie utmost propensity ; for I now pro- 
ceed to unravel this knotty point. 

* ' How the same nerves are fashionM to sustain 
* The greatest pleasure, and the greatest pain.* 
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There is in mankind a certainf * # ^^ 

# * # ** * # * •# 

HicmuUa **##*# 
dcsiderarUur, # # # * * * 

^ * * * And this I take to be a clear 
solution of the matter. 

Having therefore so narrowly passed through this in- 
tricate difficulty, the reader will, I am sure, agree 
with me in the conclusion ; that if the modems mean by 
madness, only a disturbance or transposition of the brain, 
by force of certain vapours issuing up from the lower 
faculties ; then has this madness been the parent of all 
those mighty revolutions, that have happened in empire^ 
philosophy, and in religion. For, the brain, in its nati^ 
ral position and state of serenity, disposes its owner to 
pass his life in the common forms, without any thoughts 
of subduing multitudes to his own power, his reasons, or 
his visions ; and the more he sliapes his understancKi^ 
by the pattern of human learning, the less he is inclined 
to form parties, after his particular notions ; because that 
instructs him in his private infirmities, as well as in the 
stubborn ignorance of the people. But when a man's 
fancy gets astride on his reason ; when imagination is 
at cufi& with the senses ; and common understanding, as 
well as conunon sense, is kicked out of doors ; the first 
proselyte he makes, is himself; and when that is once 
compassed, the difficulty is not so great in bringing over 
others ; a strong delusion always operating from without, 
as vigorously as from within. For, cant and vision are^ 
to the ear and tlie eye, the same that tickling is to the 
touch. Those enteilainmcnts and pleasures we most 

t Here is another defect in the mannsrript; but I think the au- 
thor did wisely, and that the matter, which thus strained his lacol« 
tits, was not worth a sohition ; and it were well if aH metaphTsicar 
cobweb problems were no otherwise answered. H. 
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value In life, are such as dupe and play the wag with the 
senses. For, if we take an examination of what is gene« 
rally understood by happiness, as it has respect either 
to the understanding or the senses, we shall find all its 
properties and adjuncts will herd under this short defi- 
nition ; that it is a perpetual possession of being well de- 
ceived. And first, with relation to the mind or under- 
standing, it is manifest, what mighty advantages fiction 
has over truth ; and the reason is just at oiur elbow, be- 
cause imagination can build nobler scenes, and produce 
more wonderful revolutions, than fortune or nature will 
be at expense to furoish. Nor is mankind so much to 
blame, in his choice* thus determining him, if we consi- 
der that the debate merely lies between things past, and 
things conceived : and so the question is only this ; 
whetlier things, that have place in the imagination, may 
not as properly be said to exist, as those that are seated 
in the memoiy ; which may be justly held in the aflirm- 
ative, and very much to the advantage of the former, 
since tliis is acknowledged to be the womb of tilings, and 
the other allowed to be no more tlian the grave. Again, 
if we take tliis definition of happiness, and examine it . 
with reference to the senses, it will be acknowledged 
wonderfully adapt. How fading and insipid do all ob- 
jecfl accost us, tliat are not convened in the vehicle of 
delusion ! how shrunk is every thing, as it ap^years in 
the glass of nature ! so that if it were not for the assist- 
ance of artificial mediums, false lights, refracted angles, 
vaniish and tinsel, there would be a mighty level in the 
felicity and enjoyments of mortal men. If this were se- 
riously considered by the world, as I have a certain rea- 

* Here, as was observed on a similar occasion, * his' is very im- 
properly put in a|[reement with * mankind :' and what follows is un- 
grammatical. It onght either to be, * in his choice's thus determin- 
ing him ;' or, ' in being thus determined is his choico.* ^. 

g2 
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son to suspect it hai-dly will, men would no longer reckou 
among tlieir high points of wisdom, tlie art of exposing 
weak sides, and publishing infirmities ; an employment, 
in mj opinion, neither better nor worse tliau that of ua^ 
masking, which, I think, has never been allowed fair 
usage, either in tlie world, or the play-house. 

In the proportion that credulity is a more peaceful 
possession of tlic mind, than curiosity ; so far prefera- 
ble is that wisdom, which converses about the siu-face, to 
tliat pietcnded philosophy, which enters into the depth 
of things, and then comes gravely back with informa- 
tions and discoveries, that in the inside they are good for 
nothing. The two senses, to which all objects iu*st ad- 
dress themselves, are the s:ght and the touch ; these ne- 
ver examine jaither than the coloui-, the shape, the size, 
and whatever other qualities d^^ ell, or are drawn by art 
upon the outwai'd of bodies; and then comes reason of- 
ficiously with tools for cutting, and opening, and man- 
gling, and piercing, oiTering to demonstrate, that they 
are not of tlie same consistence quite tlu-ough* Now 1 
take all this to be the last degree of perverting nature; 
one of whose eternal laws it is, to put her best funiiture 
forw.'i'd. And therefore, in order to save the charges of 
all such expensive anatomy for the time to come, I do 
here tliink fit to inform the reader, that in such contu- 
sions as these, reason is certainly in the right ; and that 
in most corporeal beings, which have fallen under my 
cognizance, the outside has been infiuitch preferable to 
the in: whereof I have been farther convinced from 
some late experiments. Last week I »aw a woman flay-^ 
ed, and you will hardly believe, how much it altered 
her person for the worse. Yeslerday I ordered the car- 
cass of a beau to be stripped in my presence ; when we 
were all amazed to find so many unsuspected faults un- 
der one suit <ff clotlies» Then I laid open his brain, his 
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hearty and his spleen : but I plainly perceived at eVeiy 
toleration, that the farther we proceeded, we found the 
defects increase upon us in number and bulk : from all 
which, I justly formed this conclusion to myself; that 
whatever philosopher or projector can find out an art to 
solder and patch up the jQaws and imperfections of na^ 
ture, will deserve much better of mankind, and teach us 
a more useful science, than that so much in present 
esteem, of widening and exposing them, like him, who 
held anatomy, to be the ultimate * end of physic. And 
he, whose fortunes and dispositions have placed him in 
a convenient station to enjoy the fruits of this noble art ; 
he that can with. Epicurus content his ideas with the 
films and images that fly off upon his senses from the su- 
perfices of things ; such a man, truly wise, creams off 
nature, leaving the sour and the dregs, for philosophy 
and reason to lap up.^ This is the sublime and refined 
point of felicity, called the possession of being well de-^ 
ceived ; the serene peaceful state, of being a fool, among 
knaves. 

But to return to madness. It is certain, that accord- 
ing to the system I have above deduced, every species 
thereof proceeds from a redundancy of vapours ; there- 
fore, as some kinds of frenzy give double strength to 
the sinews, so there are of other species, which add vi- 
gour, and life, and spirit to the brain: now, it usually 
happens, that these active spirits, getting possession of 
the brain, resemble those that haunt other waste and 
empty dwellii^ which, for want of business, either va- 
nish, and carry away a piece of the house, or else stay 
at home, and fling it all out of the windows. By which 
are mystically displayed the two principal branches of 
madness, and which some pliilosophers, not consideiing 
BO well as I, have mistaken to be diflerent in their causes, 

Q 3 
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overhastilj- assigmoig the first tb deficiency, and the other 
to redundance. 

I think it therefore manifest, fiwni irhat I have here 
advanced, that the main point of skill and address U, 
to furnish employment for this redundancy of vapour, 
and pmdently to adjust the season of it; by which 
means, it may certainly become of cardinal and cathdic 
emolument, in a commonwealth. Thus one man, choosfai^ 
a proper juncture, leaps into a gulf* thence proceeds a 
hero, and is called the saver of his country : another 
acliieves the same enterpi-ise,t but, unluckily timing it> 
has left the brand of madness fixed as a reproach upon 
his memory : upon so nice a distinction, are we taught 
to repeat the name of Curtius, with reverence and love> 
that of Empedocles, with hatred and contempt Thus 
also it is usually conceived, that the elder Brutus only 
personated the fool and madman, for the good oi the pub* 
lie ; but this was nothing else than a redundancy of die 
same vapour long misapplied, called by the Latins, In- 
gemum par negotiis ;\ or, to translate it as nearly as I 
ean, a sort of frenzy, never in its right element, till you 
take it up in the business of the state. 

Upon all which, and many other reasons of equal 
ii^eight, though not equally curious, I do here gladly eio- 
brace an opportunity I have long sought fw, of recom- 
mending it as a very noble undertaking to Sir Edward 
Seymour, Sir Christopher Musgrave, Sir John Bowles^ 
John Howe, Esq. and other patriots concerned, that they 
would move for leave to bring in a bill, for appointing 
commissioners to inspect into Bedlam^ and the parts ad* 
jacent ; who shall be empowered to send for persons, pa^ 
pers, and records ; to examine into the merits and qualt* 

* Curtiui. MS. Pate. 
\ EmpedocUi. i£S. PuU. 
iXacitUR 
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fteatioQs of every student and professor; to observe 
with utmost exactness their several dispositions and be- 
faayiour ; by which means, duly distinguishing and adapt- 
ing their talents, thej might produce admirable instro* 
menis for the several offices in a state, *^ * * * * f civil, 
and military; proceeding in such methods as I shall 
here humbly propose. And I hope the gentle reader 
will give some allowance to my great solicitudes in thiA 
important affair, upon account of the high esteem I have 
borne that honourable society, whereof I had some time 
the happiness to be an unworthy member. 

Is any student tearing his straw in piece-meal, swear- 
ing and Ufliipbeming, biting his grate, foaming at the 
mouth, and emptying his pisspot in the spectators faces ? 
]et the right worsliipfiil the commissioners of inspection 
giv« him a regiment of dragoons, and send him into Flan- 
dei-s among tlie rest. Is another eternally talking, sput- 
tering, gaping, bawling in a sound without period or ar* 
ticle? what wonderful talents are here mislaid! let 
him be furnished immediately with a green bag and 
papers, and three-pence in his pocket,J and away 
with him to Westminster-HaU. You will find a third 
gravely taking the dimensions of his kennel ; a person 
of foresight and insight, though kept quite in the dark; 
for why, like Moses, ecce comuta^ erat ejus fades. He 
walks duly in one pace, entreats your penny with due 
gravity and ceremony ; talks much of hai-d times, and 
taxes, and the whore of Babylon ; bars up the wooden 
window of his cell constantly at eight o'clock ; cUeams 
of fire, and shop-lifters, and court-customers, and privi- 

f Ecclesiafxtical. H. 

X A lawyer's coach-hire. Note by the Author in 1697. 
^ Ckxnutus is either homed or ehiniog, and by this term Moses i| 
described in the vulgar Latin of the Bible. H. 
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le^ places. Now, what a figure would all these ac« 
quiremeuts amount to, if the owner were seat into the 
city among his brethren ! Behold ar fourth, in much and 
deep conversation with himself, biting his tliumbs at pro- 
per junctures ; his countenance checkered with business 
and design ; sometimes walking very fast, with his eyes 
nailed to a paper that he holds in his hands : a great 
saver of time, somewhat thick of lieaiing, very short of 
sight, but more of memory : a man ever in haste, a great 
hatcher and breeder of bosiness, and excellent at the fa- 
mous art of whispering nothing : a huge idolater of mo- 
nosyllables and procrastination; so ready to give his 
word to every body, that he never keeps it : one that has 
forgot the common meaning of words, but an admirable 
retainer of the sound : extremely subject to the looseness, 
for his occasions are [>erpetually calling him away. If 
you approach his grate in his familiar intervals ; '' Sir," 
says he, " give me a penny, and I'll sing you a song : 
but give me tlie penny first." (Hence comes the com- 
mon saying, and commoner practice, of parting with nuh 
nxyfor a sang.) What a complete system of court skill 
is here described in every branch of it, and all utterly 
lost with wrong application ! Accost the hole of another 
kennel (fii-st stepping your nose) you will behold a surly, 
gloomy, nasty, slovenly mortal, raking in his own dung, 
and dabbling in his urine. The best part of his diet is 
the reversion of his own ordure, which, expiring into 
steams, whirls perpetually about, and at last re-iu funds. 
His complexion is of a diity yellow, with a tliin scattered 
beard, exactly agreeable to that of his diet upon its first 
declination ; like other insects, who having their birth 
and education in an excrement, from thence boiTow tlieir 
colour and their smell. The student of this apartment 
is very sparing of his words, but somewhat over-liberal 
of his breath : he holds bis hand out ready to receive 
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your pennjT) and immettiately upon receipt withdra^rs ta 
hxB former occupations. Now, is it not amaziug to think, 
the society of Warwick-laue should have no more con- 
cera for the recovery of so useftil a member f siho, if one . 
maj judge from these appearances, would become the 
greatest (miament to that illustrious body ? Another stu- 
dent struts up fiercely to your teeth, puifiug with his lips^ 
half squeezing out his eyes, and very graciously holds 
you out his hand to kiss. The keeper desires you " not 
to be afraid of tliis professor, for he will do you noliurt ;'* 
to hfttt alone is allowed, the liberty of the anti-chamber, 
and the orator of the place gives you to understand, that 
this solenm person is a tMlor run mad with pride. This 
considerable student is adorned with many other quali- 
ties, upon which at present 1 shall not farther en- 
large.* ^Hark in your ear — I am sti-angely 

mistaken, if all his addiess, his motions, and his aire^ 
would not then be veiy natui-al, and in theu* proper ele- 
ment. 

I shall not descend so minutely, as to insist upon the 
vast number (^ beaux, fiddlers, poets, and politicians, that 
the world might recover by such a reformation ; but wliat 
is more mateiial, beside tlie clear gain redounding to the 
commonwealth, by so lai-ge an acquisition of persons to 
empk)y,t whose talents and acquirements, if I may be so 
bold as to affii'm it, are uow buried, or at least misap- 
plied ; it would be a miglity advantage accruing to the 
public from this inquiry, that all tliese would very much 
excel, and arrive at great perfection in their several 
kinds f which, I tliink, is manifest from what I have al- 

* I cannot conjecture yrhat the author means here, or how thii 
chasm could be filled ; though it is capable of more than one interpre- 
tation. W. WOTTON. 

f It should be^ * of personv to be employed.* S. 
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ready shown, and shall enforce by this one plain in* 
stance ; that even I myself . the author of these momen- 
tous truths, am a person, whose imaginations are hard^ 
mouthed, and exceedingly disposed to run away with 
his reason, which I have observed from long experience, 
to be a very light rider, and easily shaken ofif; upon 
which account, my friends will never trust me alone, 
without a solemn promise to vent my speculations in this, 
or the like manner, for tlie universal benefit of human- 
kind ; which perliaps the gentle, courteous, and candid 
reader, brimiiil of that modem charity and tenderness 
usually annexed to his office, will be veiy hardly per* 
miaded to believe. 



SECT. X. 



A FARTHER DIGRESSION. 



It is an unanswerable argument of a very refined 
age,* the wonderful civilities that have passed of late 
years between the nation of authors, and that of readers* 
There can hardly pop out a play,t a pamphlet, or a poem, 
without a preface full of acknowledgment to the world 
for the general reception and applause they have given 
it, which the Lord knows where, or when, or how, or 
from whom it received. In due deference to so laudable 
a custom, I do here return my humble thanks to his ma- 



* This first sentence is wholly iingranimatical ; it may be tluw 
^ amended. * It is an unanswerable argument of the age's being 
very refined, that wonderful civilities have passed,' &c. S. 

t This is literally true J as we may observe in the preface to mo»l 
Plays, Poerap, &c. Original. 
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jesty, and both hoiiseg of parliament ; to the lords of the 
king's most honourable priyy-council ; to the reverend 
Ae judges ; to the clergy, and gentry, and yeomanry of 
this land ; but in a more especial manner, to my woithy 
brethren and friends at Will's coffee-house, and Gresham- 
coll^e, and Warwick-lane, and Moorfields, and Scot* 
land-yard, and Westminster-hall, and Guild-hall: in shorty 
to all inhabitants and retainei-s whatsoever, either in 
court, or church, or camp, or city, or country ; for theif 
generous and universal acceptance of this divine treatise. 
I accept their approbation and good <^inion with ex- 
treme gratitude, and, to the utmost of my poor capacH 
ty, shall take hold of all opportunities to return the 
obligation. 

I am also ha{^y, that fate has flung me into so blessed 
an age, fcnrthe mutualfelicity of booksellers and authors, 
whom I may safely affirm to be at this day the two only 
satisfied parties in England. Ask an author how his last 
piece has succeeded ; ^ why truly he thanks his stars, 
the world has been very favowable, and he has not the 
least reason to complain : and yet, by G — , he writ it ia 
a week, at bits and starts, when he could steal an hour 
firom his ui^ent affairs ;" as it is a hundred to one, you. 
may see farther in the preface, to which he refers you ; 
and for the rest, to the bookseller. There you go as a 
customer, and make the same question : he " blesses hir 
god, the thing takes wonderfully, he is just printing the 
second edition, and has but three left in his shop. 
You beat down the price : '* Sir, we shall not differ : 
and, in hopes of your custom another time, lets you have 
it as reasonable as you please : ^' and pray send as many 
of your acquaintance as you will, I shall, upon your ac- 
count, furnish them all at tlie same rate." 

N0W9 it is not well enough considered, to what accir 
dents and occasions the world is indebted, for the great- 
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edt part of those noble writlugs, which hourly start up ta 
entertain it. If it were not for a rainy day, a drunken 
vi^ a lit of the spleen, a cornise of physic, a sleepy 
Sunday, an ill ran at dice, a long tailor^s bill, a beggar's 
purse, a factious head, a hot sun, costive diet, want of 
books, and a just contempt of learning : but for these 
events, I say, and some others too long to recite (especi- 
ally a prudent neglect of taking brimstone inwardly) I 
doubt, tlie number of authors, and of wiitings, would 
dwindle away to a degree most woful to behold. To 
confirm this (pinion, hear the words of the famous Trog- 
lodyte philosopher : *' It is certain (said he) some graius 
of folly are of course annexed, as part of the composition 
of human nature ; only the choice is left us, whether we 
please to wear them inlaid, or embossed : and we need 
not to go very far to seek how that is usually detcrndn- 
ed, when we remember, it is with human faculties, as 
with liquors, the lightest will be ever at the top." 

There is in this famous island of Britain, a certain 
paltry scribbler, very voluminous, whose character the 
reader cannot wholly be a stranger to."*^ He deals in a 
pernicious kind of writings, called Second Parts ; and 
usually passes under the name of The Author rf thi 
First, I easily forsee, that as soon as I lay down my 
pen, this nimble operator will have stolen it, and treat me 
as inhumanly as he has ah^eady done Dr. Blackm(Hrei 

Lestrange, and many others, who shall here be nameless; 
* 

* This mode of placing the preposition at the end of the sentence, 
however sanctified by custom, and frequently used by our author, ii 
yet very faulty, and oiFensive to a cultivated ear. It may easily be 
avoided by placing the preposition before the word to which it. pro- 
perly belongs. Thus, in the above instance, instead of saying, 
* whose cliaracter the reader cannot wholly be a stranger to,' — if we 
transpose the particle thus, * to whose character the reader cannot 
wholly be a stranger ;* the sentence closet with an important word» ift 
a. manner satisfactory to the ear. S. 
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I tlierefare fly for justice and relief into the hands 
ef that great rectifier of saddLes^^ and lover of mankind. 
Dr. Bentley ; begging he will take thb enormous griev- 
ance into his most tnodem consideration : and if it should 
so happen, that the furaiture of an ass, in the shape of 
second part^ must, for my own sins, be clapped by a mis- 
take upon my back, that lie will immediately please, in 
the presence of the world, to lighten me of the burden^ 
and take it home to his own house, till the true beast 
tiiinks fit to call for it. 

In the mean time I do here give this public notice, 
tliat my resolutions are, to circumscribe within this dis- 
course, the whole stock of matter I have been so many 
years providing. Since my vein is once opened, I am 
content to exhaust it all at a running, for the peculiar 
advantage of my dear country, and for the universal 
benefit of mankind. Therefore hospitably considering 
the number of my guests, they shall have my whole en- 
tertainment at a meal ; and I scorn to set up the leavings 
in tlie cupboard. What the guests cannot eat, may be 
given to the poor ; and the dogs f under the table may 
goaw the bones. This I understand for a more generous 
proceeding, than to turn the company's stomach, by in- 
viting them again to-mon*ow, to a scurvy meal of scraps.r 

If the reader fairly considers the strength of what I. 
have advanced in the foregoing section, I am convinced 
it will produce a wonderful revolution in his notions and 
opinions; and he will be abundantly better prepai-ed, to 
receive and to relish the concluding part of this miracu- 
lous treatise. Readers may be divided into three classes, 
the superficial, the ignorant, and the learned : and I have, 

* Alluding to the trite phrase, * place the saddle on the right 
korse.* H. 

f By dogs, the author means common injudicious critics, ai he ex^ 
plains it himaelf before ia his Digretiioa upon Cdtict. H. 
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with much felicity, fitted my pen to the genius ai 
vantage of each. The superficial reader will be sti 
ly provoked to laughter; which clears the breast ffi 
lungs, is sovereign against the spleen, and the most 
cent of all diuretics. The ignorant reader, be 
whom and the former the distinction is extremely 
will find himself disposed to stai*e ; which is an adm 
remedy for ill eyes, serves to raise and enliven tl 
riU, and wonderfully helps perspiration. But tl 
der truly learned, chiefly for whose benefit I wake 
others sleep, and sleep when others wake, will hei 
sufficient matter to employ his speculations far tl 
ci his life. It wei'e much to be wished, and I d 
humbly propose for an experiment, that every pri 
Christendom will take seven of the deepest schd 
his dominions, and shut them up close for seven ye 
seven chambers, with a command to write seven 
commentaries on this comprehensive discourse. ] 
venture to affirm, that whatever difierence may be 
in their several conjectures, they will be all, wlthc 
least distortion, manifestly deducible firom the 
Mean time, it is my earnest request, that so useful 
dertaking may be entered upon, if their majesties ] 
with all convenient speed ; because I have a stro 
clination, before I leave the world, to taste a hi 
which we mysterious writers can seldom reach, i 
have gotten into our graves : whether it is, that fan 
ing a fiiiit grafted on the body, can hardly grow, am 
less ripen, tiU the stock is in the earth : or, whetfi 
be a bird of prey, and is lured, among the rest, t 
sue after the scent of a carcass : or whether sh 
ceives her trumpet sounds best and farthest, wh 
stands on a tomb, by the advantage of a rising g 
and the echo of a hollow vault 
It is true, indeed, the republic of dark authora 
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they once found out this excellent expedient of dying, 
have been peculiarly happy in the variety, as well as 
extent of their reputation. For, night being the uni- 
versal mother of things, wise philosophers hold all wri- 
tings to be fruitful, in the proportion"^ they are dark ; 
and therefore, the true iUitminated\ (that is to say, the 
darkest of all) have met with such numberless commen- 
taiors, whose scholastic midwifery has delivered them 
•of meanings, that the authors themselves perhaps never 
conceived, and yet may very justly be allowed the law- 
ful parents of them 4 the words of such writers being like 
seed, which, however scattered at random, when they 
light upon a fruitful ground, will multiply far beyond 
cither the hopes or imagination of the sower. 

And therefore, in order to promote so useful a work, I 
will here take leave to glance a few innuendoes, that 
may be of great assistance to those sublime spirits, who 
shall be appointed to labour in a universal comment, upon 
this wonderful discourse. And fii^t,$ I have couched a 
very profound mystery in the number of O'^ multiplied 
by seven, and divided by nine. Also, if a devout bro- 
ther of the rojyy cross^ will pray fervently for sixty-three 
mornings with a lively faith, and then transpose certain 
iettei-s and syllables, according to prescription in tlie 

♦ It should be, ' in the proportion that the7 are dark :' or, * in pro- 
portion as they are dark :* or, still better, *' in proportion to their 
darkness.' S. 

f A name of the Rosicrusians. MS. Pate. — These were fanatic 
alchemists, wlio in search after the great secret had invented a means 
altogether proportioned to their end : it was a kind of theological 
philosophy, made up of abuost equal mixtures of Pagan platonism^ 
Christian quietism, and tlic Jewish cabbala. Warburton on the Rape 
of the Lock. H. 

X Nothing is more frequent than for commentators to force inter- 
pretations, which the author never meant. H. 

i This is what the cabbalists among the Jews liave done with the 
bible, and pretend to fiad wonderful mysteries by it. Original. 
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second and flfUi section, they -will certainly leyeal into a 
full i-eceipt of the cpus magnum. Lastly, i^'hoerer will 
be at the pains to calculate the whole number of each let- 
ter in tins treatise, and sum up the difference exactly be- 
tween the several numbers, assigning the true natural 
cause for every such difference ; the discoveries in the 
product will plentiiully reward his labour. But then he 
roust beware of Bythus and Sig^,^ and be sure not to foi^ 
get the qualities of Achamoth ; a cujus lacnpms kumeda 
pradit substantia^ it risu lucida^ d tristitiay et it timore 
mobilis ; wherein Eugenius Fhilalethesf hath committed 
an unpardonable mistake. 



SECT. XL 

jl tale of a tvb. 

After so wide a compass as I have wandered, I do 
how gladly overtake, and close in with my subject, and 

* I was told by an eminent divine, whom I consulted on this point, 
that tliese two barbarous words, with that of Achamoth, and its 
qualities, as here set down, are quoted from Irensus. This he 'disco- 
vered by searching that ancient writer for another quotation of our 
author, which he has placed in the title-page, and refers to the book 
and chapter; the curious were very inquisitive, whether those barba* 
rous words, hasyma cacabasa, ifc are really iu Ircnaeus, and upon in- 
quiry, it was found they were a sort of cant or jargon of certain here- 
tics, and therefore very properly prefixed to such a book astliis of our 
author. W. Wotton. 

f JhTo the treatise mentioned above, p. 118, called Aothroposophia 
Theomagica, there is another annexed, called Anima magica absconr 
dita, written by tlie same author, V^aughan, under the name of Eu- 
genius Phiialethes, but in neither of those treatises is there any men- 
tion of Achamoth, or its qualities, so that this is nothing but amuse- 
ment, and a ridicule of dark, unintelligible writers ; only the word\ 
A cujus lacrymis^ i(c. are, as we have said, transcribed from Irensui, 
though I know not from whvit part. I believe one of the author's de- 
signs was to set curiocis men a hunting through indexes, and inquiring 
for books out ol the common road. W. Wotton. 
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shall henceforth hold on with it an even pace to the end of 
my journey, except some beautiful prospect appears with- 
in sight of my way ; whereof though at present I have 
neither warning nor expectation, jet upon such an acci- 
dent, come when it will, I shall beg my reader's favour 
and company, allowing me to conduct him through it 
along with myself. For, in writing, it is as in travel- 
ling ; if a man is in haste to be at home, (which I ac- 
knowledge to be none of my case, having never so little 
business as when I am there) and his horse be tired with 
long riding, and ill ways, or naturally a jade, I advise 
Mm clearly to msike the straitest and the commonest 
road, be it ever so dirty : but then surely we must own 
such a man to be a scurvy companion at best ; he spat- 
ters himself and his fellow travellers at every step : all 
their thoughts, and wishes, and conversation, turn entirely 
upon the subject of their journey's end ; and at every 
splash and plunge, and stumble, they heartily wish one 
another at the devil. 

On the other side, when a traveller and his horse are 
in heart and plight ; when his purse is full, and the day 
befcnre him ; he takes the road only where it is clean and 
Convenient ; entertains his company there as agreeably as 
he can ; but, upon the first occasion, carries them along 
"with him to every delightful ^ene in view, whether of 
mrt, of natui-e, or of both; and if they chance to refuse, 
not of stupidity or weariness, let them jog on by them- 
selves and be d n'd; he'll overtake them at the next 

town ; at which arriving, he rides furiously through ; the 
men, women, and children run out to gaze ; a hundred 
fwistj curs* nni barking after him, of which, if he honours 
the boldest with a lash of his whip, it is rather out of 

* By these am meant what the author, p. 100, calli, the true cri- 
Ar?. H. 
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sport than revenge : but should some sourer mongrel dare 
too near an approach, he receives a salute on the chaps 
bj an accidental stroke from the courser's heels, nor k 
any ground lost by the blow, which sends him yelping 
and limping home. 

I now proceed to sum up the singular adventures of 
lyy renowned Jack; the state of whose dispositions and 
fortunes the careful reader does, no doubt, most exactljr 
remember, as I last parted with them in the couclusioQ of 
a lormer section. Therefore his next care must be, from 
two of the foregoing, to extract a scheme of notions, that 
may best fit his understanding for a true relish of what 
is to ensue. 

JACK had not only calculated the first revolution of 
his brain so prudently, as to give rise to that epidemic sed 
of iEolists, but succeeding also into a new and strange va- 
riety of conceptions, the fruitfulness of his imaginatioa 
led him into certain notions, whicli, although in appear 
ance very unaccountable, were not without their myste- 
ries and their meanings, nor wanted followers to counte- 
nance and improve them. I shall therefore be extremely 
careful and exact in recounting such material passages 
of this nature, as I have been able to collect, either fron 
imdoubted tradition, or indefatigable reading ; and shall 
describe them as grn[)hically as it is possible, and as &r 
as notions of that height and latitude can be brought 
within the compass of a pen. Nor do I at all questioo; 
but they will furnish plenty of nc^le matter for sad^ 
whose converting imaginations dispose them to reduce all 
things into types ; who can make shadows, no thanks to 
the sun; and then mould tliem into substances, no thanks 
to philosophy ; whose peculiar talent lies in fLxing tropes 
and alle^oiies to the letter, and rcflnuig >i hat is literal 
into figure and mystery. 

JACK had provided a fair copy of his father's laft 
eDgrossed m form upou a large skin of parchment ; and 
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resolving to act the part of a most diitifitl sod, he became 
the fondest creature of it imaginable. For although, 
as I have often told the reader, it consisted nvliolly in 
certain plain, easy directions, about tlie management and 
wearing of their coats, with legacies and penalties in 
case of obedience or neglect ; yet he began to entertain a 
fancy that the matter was deeper and darker^ and there* 
fore must needs have a great deal more of mystery at the 
bottom. ^ Gentlemen," said he, ^' I will prove this 
very skin of parchment to be meal, drinks and clothe to 
be the phUosopher^s stone^ and the universal medidne- 
In. consequence of which i-aptiu-es, he resolved to make 
use of it in the most nexessary, as well as the most paltry 
occasions of life."^ He liad a way of working it into 
any shape he pleased ; so that it served him for a niglit- 
cap when he weBt to bed, and fw an umbrella in rainy 
veather. He would lap a piece of it about a sore toe, 
or, when he had fits, burn two inches under his nose ; or, 
if any tiling lay heavy on his stomacllf scrape off, and 
swallow as much of the powder as would lie on a silver 
penny ; they were all infallible remedies. Witli analogy 
to tliese refinements, his common talk and conversation 
ran wholly in the phrase of his will,t and he circum- 
scribed the utmost of his eloquence withm that compass, 
not daring to let slip a syllable without authority from 
Aat Once, at a strange house, he was suddenly taken 
short upon an urgent juncture, whereon it may not be al- 
lowed too particularly to dilate ; and being not able to 
call to mind, with tliat suddenness the oocasiou required, 

* The author here lashes those pretenders to purity, who place so 
uuch merit in using scripture phrases on aU occasions. H. 

.f The Protei^nt disseuters use scripture phrases in their serious 
discourses and composures, more than the Church-of-£ngland men ; 
accordingly Jack is introduced, making his commcm talk and conror- 
iation to run wholly in the phrase of his WILL. W. Wovton. 

VOIi. III. H 
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an authentic phrase for demanding the way to the bad[' 
sidt, he chose rather, as tlie most prudent course, to incur 
the penalty in sucli cases usually annexed.* Neither 
was it possible for the united rhetoric of mankind, to 
prevail with him to make himself clean again : became^ 
having consulted the will upon this emergency, he met 
with a passage near the bottom (whether foisted in bf 
the transcriber, is not known) which seemed to forbid itf 

He made it a part of his religion, never to say grant 
to his meat 4 nor could all the world persuade him, atf 
the common phrase is, to eat his victuals like a Chris- 
tian,i 

He bore a strange kind of appetite to sruqhdragcni 
and to the livid smgffs of a burning candle^ which he 
would catch and swallow with an agility wonderful to 
conceive ; and by this procedure maintained a perpetual 
flame in his belly, which issuing in a glowing steam froa 
both his eyes, as well as his nostrils, and his mouth, made 
his head appear Ih a dark night, like the skull of an aai^ 
wherein a toguish boy had conveyed a farthing candle^ 
to the terror of liis majesty's liege subjects. Thereto 

* Incurring the penalty in such cases usually annexed, wants do 
explanation. 

f He would not make himself clean, because, having consulted the 
will (i. e, the New Testament) he met with a passage near the bot- 
tom (t. e. in the 11th verse of the last chapter of the Ilevelatioiis;y 
* He which is filthy, let him be filthy still,* which seemed to forbid it 
Whether foisted in by the transcriber, is added ; because this parSh, 
graph is wanting in the Alexandrian MS. the oldest and most autheB- 
tic copy of the New Testament. H. • 

X The slovenly way of receiving the sacrament among the fyaar 
tics. H. 

$ This is a common phrase to express eating cleanly, and is meant 
fior an invective against that indecent manner among some people ta 
receiving the sacrament; so in the lines before, which iff to be under* 
stood of the Dissenters refusing to kneel at the sacrament H. 

U I cannot well find out the a,\i\hoi*« meaning here, unless it be the 
/lot, uallmely^ blind zealot euVhusvaito. '^. 
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le made lue of no other expedient to Hght himself home, 
Nit was wont to say, " that a wise man was his own lan- 

He would diut his eyes as he walked along the 
streets : and if he hq>pened to bounce his head against a 
post, or fall into a kennel, as he seldom missed either to 
do one, or both, he would tell the gibing apprentices* 
who looked on, "' that he submitted with entire resigna- 
tion, as to a trip, or a blow of fate, with whom he found, 
by long experience, how vain it was either to wrestle or 
to cuff; and whoever durst undertake to do either, would 
he sure to come off with a swinging fall, or a bloody 
nose. It was ordamcd,^^^ said he, " some few days be- 
toie the creation, that my nose and this very post should 
hve a rencounter; and therefore, nature thought fit to 
Kod us both into the world in the same age, and to make 
M countrymen and fellow-citizens. Now, had my eyes 
been open, it is very likely the business might have been 
ft great deal worse; for how many a confounded slip is 
diily got by a man, with all his foi'esight about him ! 
Besides, the eyes «f the understanding see best, when 
Aose of the senses are out of the way ; and, therefore, 
Uind men are observed to tread their steps with much 
>iK«e caution, and conduct, and judgment, than those who 
^ly with too much confidence upon the virtue of the vi- 
>Uil nerve, which every little accident shakes out of order, 
^nd a drop, or a film, can whoUy disconcert : like a lan- 
l^rn among a pack of roaring bullies when they scour 
Uie. streets, exposing^ its owner, and itself, to outward 
kicks and buffets, which both might have escaped, if the 
Canity of appearing would have suffered them to walk 
in the dark. But farther; if we examine the conduct 
«f these boasted lights, it will prove yet a great deal 

* Predestination. MS, Pote. 
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-worse than tlieir fortune. It is true, I have broke Day 
nose against tliis post, because fortune either foi^got, or 
did not think it convenient to twitch me by the elbow, 
and give me notice to avoid it. But, let not this encou- 
rage either the present age, or posteritj, to trust their 
noses into the keeping of their eyes, which may prove 
the fairest way of losing them for good and alL For, 
ye eyes, ye blind guides; miserable guardians are ye of 
our frail noses ; ye, I say, who fasten upon the first pre* 
cipicc in view ; and then tow our wretched willing bo* 
dies after you, to the very brink of destniction : but, alas ! 
that brink is rotten, our feet slip, and we tumble down 
prone into a gulf, without one hospitable shrub in the 
way to break the fall ; a fall, to which not any nose of 
mortal make is equal, except that of the giant Laurcal- 
co,"^' who was lord of the silver bridge. Most properly, 
therefore, O eyes, and with great justice, may you be 
compared to those foolish lights, which conduct nea 
through dirt and darkness, till they fall into a deep pit, 
or a noisome bog." 

This I have produced, as a scantling of Jack's great 
eloquence, and the force of his reasoning upon such ab- 
struse matters. 

He was, besides, a person of great design and improye* 
ment in affairs of devotion, having introduced a new 
deity, who has since met with a vast number of worship- 
pers; by some called Babel, by others. Chaos ; who had 
an ancient temple of Gothic structure upon Salidiniiy- 
plain, famous for its shrine, and celebration by pilgrimi- 

AYhen he had some roguish trick to play^^ he would 
doYvn with his knees^ up with his eji^es^ and faU to frm/' 

* See Don Quixote. H. 

f The villaniefl and cruelties committed by entbu&iaati and Cuia- 
tics among us, were iW peT^ormfid und^t Uie disguise of religion aad 
]oog prayers. H. 
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crSy though in the midst of the kennel. Then it was 
that those who undei*stood his pranks, would be sure to 
gef £ar enough out of his way ; and whenever curiosity 
attracted strangers to laugh, or to listen, he would, of a 
sudden, with one hand out with his gear, and piss full in 
tlieir eyes, and with the oUier, all bespatter them with 
mud. 

lu winter he went always Zoosc and unbuttoned^* and 
dad as thin as possible, to let in the ambient heat ; and 
in summer lapped kitnself close and thick to keep it out. 

In all revolutions of government,! he would make his 
court for the office of hangman general : and in the ex- 
ercise of that dignity, wherein he was very dexterous, 
irould make use of no other vlzai-d than a long pTayer,\ 

He had a tongue so musculous and subtile, that he 
eould twist it up into his nose, and deliver a strange kind 
of speech from thence. He was also the first in these 
kingdoms, who began to improve the Spanish ac- 
cranplishment of braying, and having laige ears perpetu- 
ally exposed and arrected, he carried his art to such a 
perfection, that it was a point of great difficulty to dis- 
tinguish, either by the view or the sound, between the 
original and the copy. 

He was troubled with a disease, reverse to that call- 
edthe stinging of the tarantula ;§ and would run dog-mad 
at the noise of music,|| especially a pair of bag-pipes. 
But he would cure himself again, by taking two or three 
turns in Westminster-hall, or Billingsgate, or in aboard- 

* They affiect differences in habit and behaviour. H. 

f They are severe persecutors, and all in a form of cant and devo- 
tion. H. 

X Cromwell and hie confederates went, as they called it, to seek the 
Ltord, when they resolved to murder the king. H. 

\ Calvin was against church music. MS. Paie. 

11 This is to expose our dissenters^ arereion a;'3iinst instrumental nix;* 
sic in churches. \V. W ottos . 
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inj^-scbool, or the Royal-Exchaoge, or a State eoffec- 

house. 

^ He was a person that feared no colours^'* but d!b& 

tally hated aK, and upon that account bore a cruel ave^ 

tdon against painters :t insomuch that in his paroxysms^ 

as he walked thesti-eeta, he would hare his pockets kmd- 

en with stones to pelt at the signs. 

Having, from this manner of living, frequent oceasioa 
to wash himself, he would often letqf over head andean 
into water^X though it were in the midst of the winter, 
but was always observed to come out again much <!Urtier) 
if possible, than he went in. 

He was the first that ever found out the secret of eoft* 
triving a soporiferous medicine to be conveyed in at tbe 
ears ; it was a compound of stdplutr and balm ofGiUai 
with a little pilgrim^s sahe.h 

He wore a large plaster of artificial caustics on his 
stomach with the fervour of which he could set himself a 
groaning, like the famous board upon application of a 
red-hot iron. 

He would stand in the turning of a street, and caUing 
those wlio passed by, would cry to one, " Worthy Sir, 
do me the honour of a good slap in the chapsJ*)\ To 
another " Honest friend, pray favour me with a hand- 
some kick on the arse ; Madam, shall I entreat a small 
box on the eai* from your ladyship's fair hands ? WoWc 

* He would suffer no paintings in churches. MS. Pate. 

f They quarrel at the most innocent decency and ornament, and 
defaced the statues and paintings in all the churches in England. H. 

I InmierFion in baptism. MS. Pate. 

^ Fanatic preacliing, composed either of Hell and damnation, or 
a fulsome description of the joys of Heaven; both in such a dir^, 
nauseous stile, as to be well resembled to pilgrioi^s salve. H. 

(I The fanatics have always had a way of affecting to ruir into 
pci'Tciilion, and count vast merit upon every little hardship they flrf- 
ff-r. H. 
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captain, lend a reasonable thwack, for tlie love of Ood, 
ifith that cane of yours over these poor shoulders." And 
when he had, by such earnest solicitations, made a shift 
to procure a basting sufficient to swell up his fancy and 
his sides, he would return home extremely comforted, 
and full' of terrible accounts of what he had undergone 
for the public good. " Observe this stroke," said he> 
showing his bare shoulders : a plaguy Janizary gave it 
me this very morning at seven o'clock, as, with much 
ado, I was driving off the great Turk. Neighbours, 
mind, this broken head deserves a plaster ; had poor Jack 
been tender of his noddle, you would have seen the 
Pope and the French king, long before this time of day, 
among your wives and youi* warehouses. Dear Chris- 
tians, the great Mogul was come as far as Whitechapel, 
and you may thank these poor sides, that he hath not 
(God bless us) ah-eady swallowed up man, woman, and 
child." 

It was highly worth observing the singular effects of 
that aversion,"*^ or antipathy, which Jack and his brother 
Peter seemed, even to an affectation, to bear against each 
other. Peter had lately done some rogueries, that forced 
him to abscond ; and he seldom ventured to stir out be* 
fnre night, for fear of bailiffs. Theu* lodgings were at the 
two most distant parts of the town from each other ; and 
whenever their occasions or humours called them abroad, 
they would make choice of the oddest unlikely times, 
and most uncouth rounds they could invent, that they 

* The papists and fanatics, though the7 appear the most averse 
against each other, yet bear a near resemblance in many things, as 
hath been observed by learned men. Original. 

The agreement of our dissenters and the papists, in that which bi- 
diop Stillingfleet called the fanaticism of the church of Rome, is 
ludicrously described, for several pages together, by Jack*s likeness to 
Peter, and their being often mistaken for each other, and their fre^ 
qyent meetinjT when tbey leaat intended it Yf . ^ vitoik. 
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might be sure to avoid one another : yet, after all this, li 
was tbek perpetual fortune to meet The reason of 
which is easy enough to apprehend; for, the frenzj 
and the spleen of both having the same foundation, we 
may look upon them as two pair of compasses equally ex- 
tended, and the fixed foot of each remaining in the same 
centre ; which, though moving conti*ar}' ways at first, 
will be sure to encounter some where or other in the cir- 
cumference. Besides, it was among the great mbfortunes 
of Jack, to bear a huge personal resemblance with fail 
brother Peter. Their humour and dispositiiMis were 
not only the same, but there was a close analogy in their 
shape, theii' size, and their mien. Insomuch, as nothing 
was more frequent than for a bailiff to seize Jack by the 
shoulders, and cry, " Mr. Peter, you are the king's pri- 
soner." Or, at other times, fcnr one of Pcter^s nearest 
. friends to accost Jack with open arms, ^ Dear Peter, I am 
glad to see thee ; pray send me one of your best medi* 
cines for the worms." This, we may suppose, was a 
mortifying return of those pains and proceedings Jack 
had laboui-ed in so long ; and finding how directly op- 
posite all his endeavours had answei*cd to the sole end 
and intention which he had proposed to himself; how 
could it avoid having teiTible effects upon a head and 
heart so furnished as his ? However, the poor remainders 
of his coat bore all the punishment ; the orient sun never 
entered upon his diurnal progress, without missing a 
piece of it. He hired a tailor to stitch up the collar so 
close, that it was ready to choke him, and squeezed out 
his eyes at such a rate, as one could see nothing but the 
white. What little was left of the main substance of 
the coat, he rubbed everj' day for two houi*s against a 
rough-cast wall, in order to grind away tlie remnants of 
7ace and embroidery ; but at the same time went on with 
8o much violence, l\\al Vie ^twiee^V^^ ^Vt^vVv^^v ^hiloso- 
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pher. Tet, after all he could do of this kind, the suc- 
cess continued still to diappoint his expectation. For, 
as it IS the nature of rags to bear a kind of mock resem- 
blance to finery ; there being a sort of fluttering appear- 
ance in both, which i» not to be distinguished at a dis- 
tance, in the dark, or by short-sighted eyes : so, in those 
junctures,^ fared with Jack and his tatters, that they 
offered to the first view a ridiculous flaunting ; which, 
affistiiig the resemblance in person and air, thwarted all 
Ms projects of separation, and left so near a similitude 
between them, as frequently deceived the very disciples 



and followers of both. 
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The old Sclavonian proverb said well, " that it is with 
men, as with asses; whoever would keep them fast, must 
find a very good hold at tjfieir ears." Yet, I think we 
may affirm, that it has beeb verified hy repeated expe- 
rience, that, 

Effvgiet tamcn hose scelerabis vincula Proteus. 

It is good therefore to read the maxims of our ances- 
tors, with great allowances to time and persons : for, if 
we look into primitive records, we shall find, that no re- 
volutions have been so great, or so frequent, as those of 
human cars. In former days there was a curious inven- 
tion to catch and keep them ; which, I think, we may 
justly reckon among the artes perditte : and how can it 
be otherwise, when in -the latter centuries, the very spe- 
des is not only diminished to a very lamentable degree, 
but the poor remainder is also degenerated so far, as to 
mock our skiUidlest tenure ? For, \{ ^^ %s^ ^\\.>:\&ai^^ 

. h2 
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ef one ear in a stag, has been found sufficient to propa- 
gate the defect through a whole forest; why should 
we wonder at the greatest consequences, from so many 
loppings and mutilations, to which the ears of our fathers^ 
and our own, have been of late so much exposed : it is 
true, uideed, that while this island of ours was under the 
dominion of grace, many endeaTours were made to im- 
prove the growth of ears, once more among us. The 
proportion of largeness was not only looked upon as an 
ornament of the outward man, but as a type of grace in 
the inward. Besides, it is held by naturalists, that if 
there be a protuberancy of parts in the superior region 
of the body, as in the ears and nose, there must be a par- 
ity also in the inferior; and therefore, in that truly 
pious age, the males in every assembly, according as 
they were gifted, appeared very forward in exposing thrfr 
cars to view, and the re^ons about them ; because Hippo- 
crates tells us,* " that when the vein behind the ear hap- 
pens to be cut, a man becomes an eunuch ; and the fe- 
males were nothing backwarder, in beholding and edify- 
ing by them : whereof those who had already used the 
means, looked about them with great concern, in hopes 
of conceiving a suitable ofTspring by such a prospect ; 
others, who stood candidates for benevolence, found there 
a plentiful choice, and were sure to fix upon such as dis- 
covered the largest ears, that the breed might not 
dwindle between them. Lastly, the devouter sisters^ 
who looked upon all extraordinary dilatations of that 
member, as protrusions of zeal, or spiritual excrescences^ 
were sure to honour every head they sat upon, as if they 
had been marks of grace ; but especially, that of the 
preacher, whose ears were usually of the prime magni- 
tude; which upon that account, he was very irequ«Bl 
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and exact in exposing with aU advantages to the people ; 
in his rhetorical paroxysms turning sometimes to hold 
forth the one, and sometimes to hold forth the other ; 
from which custom, the whole operation of preaching is 
to this very day, among their professoi-s, styled by the 
■phrase of holding forth. 

Such was the progress of the saints for advancing the 
ttze of that member; and it is thought, the success 
would have been every way answerable, if in process of 
time, a cruel king had not arisen,"^ who raised a bloody 
persecution against all ears above a certain standard; 
upon which, some were glad to hide their flourishing 
sprouts in a black border, others crept wholly under a 
perriwig ; some were slit, others crc^ped, and a great 
number sliced off to the stumps. But of this more 
hereafter in my general history of ears : which I design 
very speedUy to bestow upon the public. 

From this brief survey of the falling state of ears in 
the last age, and the small care had to advance their an- 
cient growth in the present, it is manifest, how little rea- 
son we can have to rely upon a hold so short, so weak, 
and so slippery ; and that whoever denu'cs to catch man- 
kmd fast, must have recourse to some other methods. 
Now, he that will examine human nature with circum- 
spection enough, may discover several handles whereof 
the sixf senses afford one apiece, beside a great number 
that are screwed to the passions, and some few riveted to 
the intellect. Among these last, curiosity is one, and, of 
all others, alTords the finest grasp ; curiosity, that spur 
in the side, that bridle in tlie mouth, that ring in tlie 
nose, of a lazy and impatient, and a grunting read^. 

♦ This was King Charles tlie second, who at his restoration turn- 
ed out all the dissenting teachers that would not conform, fi. 

f Including Scaliger's. OrigimU' 

H 3 
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B7 this handle it is, that an author should seize upon his 
readers; which as soon as he has once compassed, all 
resistance and struggling are in vain ; and they become 
his prisoners as close as he pleases, till weariness or 
dulness force him to let go his gripe. 

And therefore I, the author of this miraculous trea- 
tise, having hitherto, beyond expectation, maiutained 
by the aforesaid handle a firm hold upon my gentle rea- 
ders; it is with great reluctance, that I am at length 
compelled to remit my grasp ; leaving them in the pem- 
sal of what remains, to that natural oscitancy inherent iu 
the tribe. I can only assure thee, courteous reader, for 
both our comforts, that my concern is altogether equal 
to thine, for my uuhappiness in losing, or mislaylDg 
among my papers, the remaining part of these memoirs ; 
which consisted of accidents, turns, and adventures, both ' 
new, agreeable, and surprising ; and therefore calculated 
in all due points, to the delicate taste of this our noble 
age. But, alas ! with my utmost endeavours, I have 
been able only to retain a few of the heads. Under 
wluch, there was a full account, how Peter got a protec- 
tion out of the King's-bencl) ; and of a reconcilement* 
between Jack and him, upon a design they had, in a cer- 
tain rainy night, to trepan brother Martin into a spung- 
iog-house, and there strip him to the skin. How Mar- 
tin, with much ado, showed them both a fau-pair of heelst 
How a new warrant came out against Peter; upon 

* Id the reign of King James the Second, the Presbyterians, by 
the ling^s invitation Joined with the Papists, against the Church of 
England, and addressed him for repeal of the penal laws and test. 
The King, by his dispensing power, gave liberty of conscience, which 
both Papists and Presbyterians made use of; but, upon the Revola- 
\ion, the Papists being down of course, the Presbyterians freely con- 
^nued their assemblies, by virtue of King Jameses indulgence, before 
they had a toleration by law. This I believe the author means by 
Jack^s stealing Pcter^s p«>tecV.\Qn^ ^tv^ tDaiYvcv^ \i^<& ^l \V.\dnself. H- 
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which, how Jack left him in the lurch, stole his protec- 
tion, and made use of it himself. How Jack's tatters 
came into fashion in court and ciij ; how he got upon ou 
great horse^* and eat custard.^ But the particulars of 
all these with several others, which have now slid out of 
my iriemoiy, are lost beyond all hopes of recovery. For 
which misfoilune, leaving my readers to condole witii 
each other, as far as they shall find it to agree with thek 
several constitutions ; but conjuring them by all the 
firicndship that has passed between us, from the title 
page to this, not to proceed so fai- as to injure their 
healths for an accident past remedy ; I now go on to 
the ceremonial part of an accomplished writer, and there- 
fcve, by a courtly modern, least of all others to be omit- 
ted. 

* Sir Humphrey Edwjo, a Dissenter, when lord mayor of London 
' hi 1697, had the folly to £o in his formalities to a conventicle, with 
the enngns of his oflSce; which produced "A Dialogue between 
Jack and Will, concerning the lord mayor^s carrying the sword to a 
cxKiventicle, 1607," 4tO. — ^Thls transaction, probably, occasioned 
the provisions in Stat. 5 Geo. 1. c. 4. which declares that any may- 
or, bailiff, or other magistrate, being present at any place of public 
worship, other than the Church of England, in the peculiar habit of 
his office, or attended with the ensigns thereof, shall, on conviction, 
be adjudged incapable to bear any public office or employment 
whatsoever. N. 
f C!istard is a famous di«h at a lord mayor's feast. H. 
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THE CONCLUSION. 

Going too long, is a cause of abortion, as effectual, 
though Qot so frequent, as going too short; and holds 
true especially in the labours of the brain. Well fare 
the heart of that noble Jesuit,^ viho first adventured to 
confess in print, that books must be suited to their seve- 
ral seasons, like dress, and diet, and diversions; and 
better fare our noble nation, for refining upon thb among 
other French modes. I am living fast to see the time, 
when a book that misses its tide, shall be neglected, as 
the moon bj day, or like mackarel a week after the sea- 
son. No man has more nicely observed our climate^ 
than the bookseller who bought the copy of this WiHrk ; 
he knows to a tittle, what subjects will best go off in a 
dry year, and which it is proper to expose foremost^ 
when the weather-glass is fallen to much rain. When he 
had seen this treatise, and consulted his almanac upon 
it, he gave me to understand, that he had manifestly 
considei-ed the two principal things, which were, the 
bulk, and the subject ; and found, it would never take 
but afler a long vacation, and then only, in case it should 
happen to be a hard year for tiunips. Upon which I 
desired to know, considering ray urgent necessities, what 
he thought might be acceptable tliis month. He looked 
westward, and said, " I doubt we shall have a fit of bad 
weather ; however, if you could prepare some pretty lit- 
tle banter (but not in verse) or a small treatise upon the 

, it would run like wild-fire. But, if it hold up, I 

have already hired an author to write something against 
Dr. Bentley, which, I am. sure, will tuin to account t" 

* Pere d^Orleans. Original. 

$ When Dr. Prideaux. brov^ght the copy of his Connexion of the 
Old aod New Teitameut to tiie\>OQ\L«fitW^T,\i<& V^^\x\w\^^^ \t. «as a 
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At length we agreed upon this expedient ; that when 
a customer comes for one of these, and desires in confi 
deuce to kntr the author; he will tell him very private- 
ly, as a friend, naming whichever of the wits shall hap. 
pen to be that week in vogue; and if Durfey's last play 
should be in course, I would as lieve he may be the per- 
fMHi as Congreve. This I mention, because I am won- 
derfully well acquainted with the present relish of our 
courteous readers : and have often observed, with sin* 
gnlar pleasure, that a fly driven from a honey-pot, will 
immediately with very good appetite alight, and finidi 
hu meal on an excrement. 

I have one word to say upon the subject of profound 
Writers, who are grown very numerous of late; and I 
know very well, the judicious world is resolved to list 
me in that number. I conceive therefore, as to the bu- 
nness of being profound, that it is with writers, as with 
wells ; a person with good eyes may see to the bottom of 
tlie deepest, provided any water be there ; and often 
when there is nothing in the world at the bottom, beside 
dryness and dirt, though it be but a yard and half under 
ground, it shall pass however for wondrous deep, upon 
no wiser a reason, than because it is Tvondrous dark. 

I am now trying an experiment very frequent among 
modera authors; ^hich is to write upon nothing: when 
the subject is utterly exhausted, to let the pen still move 
on ; by some called, the ghost of wit, delighting to walk 
after the death of its body. And to say tlie truth, there 
seems to be lio part of knowledge in fewer hands, than 
that of discerning when to have done. By the time that 
an autlior has written out a book, he and his readers are 
become old acquaintance, and grow very loth to part ; so 

dry subject, and the printing could not safely be ventared anlees he 
could enliven it Tvith a little humour.^* H. 
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that I have sometimes known it to be io writing, as in vi- 
siting, where the ceremony of taking leave has employ- 
ed more time than the whole conversation before. The 
conclusion of a treatise resembles the concluajon of hu- 
man life, which has sometimes been compared to the end 
of a feast ; where few are satisfied to depart, ut pUims 
mtoi conviva : for mea will sit down after the fullest 
mea}, tliough it be only to doze, or to sleep out the rest 
of the day. But, in this latter, I diflfer extremely from 
other writers ; and shall be too proud, if, by all my la- 
bours, I can have any ways * contributed to the repose 
of mankind, in times so turbulent and unquiet as these.f 
Neither do I think such an employment so very alien 
from the office of a wit as some would suppose. For, 
among a very polite nation in Greece,^ there were the 
same temples built and consecrated to Sleep and the 
Muses ; between which two § deities they believed the 
strictest friendship was established. 

I have one concluding favour to request of my reader/ 
that he will not expect to be equally diverted and ia- 
fornicd, by every line, or every page of this discourse j 
but give some allowance to the author's spleen, and short 
fits or intervals of dulness, as well as his own ; and lay 
it seriously to his conscience, whether, if he were walk- 

* This is a corruption, introduced into writing from vulgar speech. 
It should be * any wise,' not * any ways:' ime, adverbially used, 
signifying mode, or manner: as liketvise^ in like manner; no wise ui 
no manner: often also written, fuhn-ays. S. 

t This was writen before the peace of Riswick, which was signed 
in September, 1697. H. 

X Trazenii, Pausan. 1. 2. 

i The word two is improperly used liere: Sleep is considered as 
one deity, and the Muses in a body, cannot, with any propriety be 
called another. The word trvo should therefore be omitted, and the 
fentenceruQ thus : * between which deities,^ &c« S. 
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iog the streets in dirty weather, or a rainy day, he 
would allow it fair dealing, in folks at their ease from a 
window to criticise his gait, and ridicule his dress at 
such a juncture. 

In wy disposure of employments of the brain, I have 
thought fit to make invention the master, and to give 
method, and reason, the office of its lackeys. The cause 
of this distribution was, from observing it my peculiar 
case, to be often under a temptation of being witty upon 
occasions, where I could be neither wise, nor sound, nor 
any thing to the matter in hand. And I am too nmch a 
servant of the modern way, to neglect any such oppor- 
tunities, whatever pains or improprieties I may be at, to 
introduce them. For I have observed, that from a la- 
borious collection of seven hundred thirty -eight flowers, 
and shining hints of the best modern authors, digested 
with great reading into my book of common-places, I 
have not been able, after five years, to draw, Look, or 
force into common conversation, any more than a dozen. 
Of which dozen, the one moiety failed of success, by 
being dropped among unsuitable company; and the 
other cost me so many strains, and traps, and ambages to 
introduce, that I at length resolved to give it over. 
J^ow, this disappointment (to discover a secret) I must 
own, gave me the first hint of setting up for an author ; 
fltnd I have since found among some particular friends, 
that it is become a very general complaint, and has pro- 
duced the same effects upon many others. For, I have 
remarked many a towardly word to be wholly neglect- 
ed or despised in discourse, which has passed very 
smoothly, with some consideration and esteem, after its 
preferment and sanction in print. But now, since by the 
liberty and encouragement of the press, I am grown ab- 
solute master of the occasions and opportunities to ex-- 
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pose the taleots I have acquired ; I ahready discoTer, 
that the issues of my observanda begin to grow too laige 
lor the receipts. Therefore, I shall here pause a whiles 
till I find, by feeling the world^s pulse and my own, that 
it will be of absolute necessity fonts both to resmne my 
pen.- 
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THE HISTORY OF MARTIN. 

Chiving ao Account of his Departure from Jack, and their 
setting up for themselves, on which Account they irere 
obliged to travel and meet many Disasters, finding no 
Shelter near Peter's Habitation : Martin succeeds in 
the T^orth ; Peter thunders against Martin for the Loss 
. of the large Revenue he used to recieve from thence. 
Harry Huff sent Martin a Challenge to fight, which 
he received ; Peter rewards Harry for the pretended 
Victory, which encouraged Harry to huff Peter alsow 
With many other extraordinary Adventures of the 
said Martin in several Places with many considerable 
Persons. 

With a Digression concerning the Nature, Usefulness^ 
and Necessity of Wara and Quarrels.* 



HOW Jack and Martin, being parted, set up each 
for bimself. How they travelled over hills and dales, 
i&et many disasters, suffered much from the good causey 
ilnd struggled with difficulties and wants, not having 
"Where to lay their head ; by all which they afterward 
|>roved themselves to be right father's sons, and Peter to 
be spurious. Finding no shelter near Peter's habitation, 
Martin ti-avelled northwards, and finding the Thuringi- 

* Inserted in the early editions of the "Tale of a Tub,** under the 
title of* What follows after Sect. IX. in the manuscript j* but was 
omitted in subsequent editions, by the Dean*8 directi(m, in order to 
remove the censure of those who put a construction on it foreign to 
his design. As in these cooler times the whole allegory has been 
justly esteemed, the reader will doubtless be pleased at seeing thil 
part of it preserved from oblivion. Tf» 
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ans and neighbourinv people disposed to change, he set 
up his stage first among them ; where, making it his busi- 
ness to ciy down Peter's powders, plasters, salves, and 
drugs, which he had sold a long time at a dear rate, al- 
lowing Martin none of the profit, though he had been 
often employed in recommending and putting them off: 
the good people, willing to save theii* pence, began to 
hearken to Martinis speeches. How several great lor^s 
took the hint and on the same account declared for Mar- 
tin ; particularly one, who, not having enough of one 
wife, wanted to marry a second ; and knowing Peter 
used not to grant such licences but at a swinging prke, 
he struck up a bargain with Martin, whom he fbuod 
more tractable, and who assured him he had the same 
power to allow such things. How most of the other 
northern lords, for their own private ends, withdrew 
themselves and their dependants from Peter's authority, 
and closed in with Martin. How Peter, enraged at the 
loss of such large territories, and consequently of so much 
revenue, thundered against Martin, and sent out tbe 
strongest and most terrible of his bulk to devoiur him; 
but thisiiaving no effect, and Martin defending himself 
boldly and dexterously, Peter at la^ put forth proclama- 
tions, declaring Martin, and all his adherents, rebels and 
traitors, ordaining and requiring all his loving subjects 
to take up arms, and to kill, burn, and destroy all and 
every one of them, promising large rewards, «fcc up- 
on which ensued bloody wars and desolation. 

How Harry HuflT, lord of Albion, one of the greatest 
bullies of those days, sent a caitel to Martin, to fight bim 
on a stage, at cudgels, quarter-staff, back-sword, &c. 
Hence the origin of that genteel custom of prize-fighting, 
so well known and practised to this day among those po- 
Hte islanders, though unknown every where else. How 
iUartiu, being aboVdbluaXevvtt^ fe>\oN«^ ^^^«^\fc^\.^<& chalf 
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lenge ; bow they met and fought, to the great diversiou 
of the spectators : and after giving one another broken 
headsi and many bloody wounds and bruises, how they 
both drew c^ victorious ; in which their example has 
been frequently imitated by great clerks and others, 
since that time. How Martin's friends applauded his 
victory: and how lord Harry's friends complimented 
him on the same score ; and particularly lord Peter, who 
sent him a fine feather for his cap, to be worn by him 
nod his successors, as a perpetual mark lor his bold de- 
fence of lord Peter's cause. How Harry, flushed with 
his pretended victory over Martin, began to hulT Peter 
slso, and at last downright quarrelled with him about a 
wench. How some of lord Harry's tenants, ever fond 
of changes, began to talk kindly of Martin, for which he 
mauled them soundly ; as he did also those that adhered 
to Peter. How he turned some out of house and hold, 
others he hanged or burnt, &c. 

How Harry Huff, after a deal of blustering, wench- 
ing and bullying, died, and was succeeded by a good-na- 
tured boy, who, giving way to the general bent of his te- 
nanlB, allowed Martin's notions to spread every where, 
^uod take deep root in Albion. How, after his death, 
the farm fell into tlie hands of a lady, who was violently 
ill love with Lord Peter. How she purged the whole 
country with fire and swordo resolved not to leave the 
name or remembrance of Martin. How Peter triumphed, 
and set up shops again, for selling his own powders, 
plasters, and salves, which were now called the only true 
ones, Martin's being all declared counterfeit. H«w great 
numbers of Martin's friends left tlie country, and, travel- 
ling up and down in foreign parts, grew acquainted with 
many of Jack's followers, and took a liking to many of 
their notions and ways, which they afterwards brought 
back into Albion, now under anotlier laudlady^moTft^oaj^ 
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derate and more cunning than the former. How she esf 
deavourcd to keep firiendship both with Peter and Mar- 
tin, and trimmed for some time between the two, not 
without countenancing and assistiqg at the same time ma- 
ny of Jack's followers; but, finding no possibility of re- 
conciling all the three brothers, because each would be 
master, and allow no other salves, powders, car plasters 
to be used but his own, she discarded all three, and setup 
a shop for those of her own farm, well furnished with 
powders, plasters, salves, and all other drugs, necessary, 
all right and true, composed according to receipts made 
by physicians and apothecaries of her own creating, 
which they extracted out of Peter's, and Martin's, and 
Jack's receipt-books ; and of this medley or hodgepodge 
made up a dispensatory of their own ; strictly forbid- 
ding any other to be used, and particularly Peter'm 
from which the greatest part of this new dispensaUwy 
was stolen. How the lady, farther to confirm this change, 
wisely imitating her father, degraded Peter fi'om the rank 
he pretended as eldest brother : and set up herself in his 
place, as head of the family, and ever after wore her fa- 
ther's old cap, with the fine feather he had got from' Pe- 
ter for standing his friend : which has likewise been worn, 
with no small ostentation, to this day, by all her succes- 
sors, though declared enemies to Peter. How lady Bess 
and her physicians, being told of many defects' and im- 
perfections in their new medley dispensatory, resolve on 
a fai'thcr alteration, and to purge it from a great deal of 
Peter's trash, that still remained in it ; but were prevent- 
ed by Mfer death. How she was succeeded by a Ncnrth- 
country farmer, who pretended great skill in the ma- 
naging ef farms, tliough he could never govern his own 
poor little farm, nor yet this large new one after he got it 
How this new landlord, to show his valour and dexterity, 
fought against enclianleTs, wee^ ^^anX^ ^sx^Nnsiti-mllls, 
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and claimed great hoooar forliis victories, though he oft- 
times b-sh-t himself when there was no danger. How 
his successor, no wiser than he, occasioned great disor- 
ders by tlie new methods he took to manage his farms* 
How he attempted to establish in his northern farm, the 
sam^ dispensatory used in the southern, but miscarried, 
because Jack^s powders, pills, salves, and plasters, were 
there in great vogue. 

How the Author finds himself embarrassed for having 
introduced into his History a new sect, diflerent from 
the three he had undertaken to treat of; and how his in- 
violable respect to the sacred number three, obliges him 
to reduce these four, as he intends to do all other 
things, to that number;^ and for that end to drop the 
former Martin, and to substitute in his place lady Bess's 
institution, which is to pass under the name of Martin 
in the sequel of this true History. This weighty point 
being cleared, the author goes on, and describes mighty 
quarrels and squabbles between Jack and Martin ; how 
lometimes the one had the better, and sometimes the 
other, to the great desolation of both farms, till at last 
both sides concur to hang up the landlord, who pretend- 
ed to die a martyr for Martin, though he had been true 
to neither side, and was suspected by many to have a 
great affection for Peter. 

* * A panegTTical Essay upon the number Threk,' in emcmg the 
treatises advertised at the beginning of The Tale of a Tub. IS* 
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'llOie that cannot, or dare not make war in person, en(T- 
io7 others to do it for them. This maintains bullies, 
^BToes, cut-throats, lawyers, soldiers, &c. Most profe»> 
ions would be useless if all were peaceable. Hence 
itiites want neither smiths nor lawyers, magistrates nor 
cAiers, soldiers nor surgeons. Brutes, having but nar- 
"Ow appetites, are incapable of carrying on, or pcrpetuat- 
1^ war against their own species, or of being led out in 
ijimips and multitudes to destroy one another. These 
tves" proper to man alone. The excellency of 
Inman nature demonstrated, by the vast train of appe- 
itea, passions, wants, &c. that attend it. This matter to 
ie mate fully treated in the Author's Panegyric on Mad- 
kind. 
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THE 

HISTORY OP MARTIN. 

(cOKTimrsD.) 

How Jack, having got rid of the old landlord, set vf 
another to his mind, quarrelled with Martin, and tuned 
him out of doors. How he pillaged all his shops^ and 
abolished the whole dispensatory. How the new land- 
lord Isdd about him, mauled Peter, worried Martin, and 
made the whole neighbourhood tremble. How JackV 
firiends fell out among themselves, split into a thousand 
parties, turned all things topsytiury, till every body grew 
weary of them ; and at last, the blustering landlord dyin^ 
Jack was kicked out of doors, a new landlord brought in, 
and Martin re-established. How this new landlord let 
Martin do what he pleased, and Martin agreed to eveiy 
thing his pious landlord desired, provided Jack might be 
kept low. Of several cflforts Jack made to raise up hb 
head, but all in vain tiU at last the landlord died, and 
was succeeded by one "who was a great friend to Peter, 
who, to humble Martin, gave Jack some liberty. How 
Martin grew enraged at this, called in a foreigner, and 
turned out the landlord ; in wliich Jack concun'ed with 
Martin, because this landlord was entirely devoted to 
Peter, into whose arms he tlncw himself, and left his 
country. How the new landlord secured Mai'tin in the 
jfull possession of his former rights, but would not allow 
him to destroy Jack, who had always been his friend. 
How Jack got up his head in the norih, and put himself 
in possession ot a w\\o\e t^utoii^ to tlie great discoiileut 
af Martin, who, fmAivx" ?\^ci VVaV^xw^ ^S. ^^k)s2'5» ^w.uds 
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ve allowed to live and get their bread in the south 
rts of the country, grew highly discontent with the 
w landl(Nrd he had called in to his assistance. How 
is landlord kept Martin in order, upon which he fell 
jo a raging fever, aad swore he would hang himself, or 
in in with Peter, unless Jack's children were all turned 
t to starve. Of several attempts made to cure Martin, 
d make peace between him and Jack, that they might 
iHe against Peter; but all made ineffectual by the 
eat address of a number of Peter's firiends, that herded 
aoDg Martin's, and appeared the most zealous for his 
teiest How Martin, getting abroad in his mad fit, 
oked 80 like Peter in his air and dress, and talked so 
ke hiin, that many of the neighbours could not distin- 
liih the one from the other; especially when Martin 
cut up and down strutting in Peter's armour, which he 
id borrowed to fight Jack. What remedies were used 
» cure Martin's distemper, * * * . * * 

Here the Author being seized with a fit of dulness (to 
rbich he is very subject) after having read a poetical 
piBtle addressed to *^^, it entirely composed his senses 
) that be has not writ a line since. 

N. B. Some things that follow after this are not in the 
IS. but seem to have been written since, to fill up the 
lace of what was not thought convenient then to print* 
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A PROJECT, 

FOR THE UNIVERSJLL BBNEriT OF DIANKItH). 

The Autiior, having laboured so long, and done £0 
much to serve and instruct the public, widiout any ad- 
vantage to himself, has at last thought of a project, which 
irill tend to die great benefit of all mankind, and produce 
a handsome revenue to the author. He intends to print 
by subscription, in ninety-six large volumes in folio^ an 
exact description of Terra AustraUs mcognita^ collected 
with great care and pains from nine hundred and ninety- 
nine learned and pious authors, of undoubted veracit}'. 
The 'ivliole iiork, illustrated with maps and cuts agree- 
able to tlie subject, and done by tlie best mastei-s, will 
cost but one guinea each volume to subscribers, one 
gumea to be paid in advance, and afterwards a guinea on 
receiving each volume, except the last. This work will 
be of great Use for all men, and necessary for all families) 
because it contains exact accounts of all the provinces, 
colonies, and mansions, of that spacious country, where, 
by a general doom, all transgressors of the law are to be 
transported : and every one having tliis work may choose 
out the fittest and best place for himself, tliere being 
enough for all, so as every one shall be fully satisfied. 

The author supposes that one copy of tliis work wiD 
be bought at the public charge, or out of the parish-rates, 
for every parish-church in the three kingdoms, and in all 
the dominions therewito belonguig> And that eveiy 
family that can command ten pounds per annum, evei 
though retrenched from less necessary expenses, will sub* 
jBcribe for one. He does not think of giving out above 
JDine volumes yesily : Bia:^) cx^wi^^ro^ \bfe ^uunber rf- 
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c|uisite, lie intends to print at least one hundred thousand 
for the first edition. lie is to print proposals against 
next term, with a specimen, and a curious map of the 
capital city, with its twelve gates, from a kuoAvn author, 
"wUo 4«^.i«. tttt oarQ«>t cuvMT^y of it in a drrnm. Considering 
the great caie and pains of the author, and the usefulness 
of die work, he hopes every one will be ready, for iheii 
owe good as well as his, to cojilribute cheerftilly to it, and 
not gnidge him the proAt he may have by it, espei-ialh- 
if it comes to a third or foHi'ih cdltloj)) as lu) f^xpects i^ 
will very soon. 

He doubts not but it will he translated into foreign lan-^. 
guagea, by most nations of Europe, as well as of Asia and 
Africa, being of as great use to all those nations as to his 
own ; for this reason he designs to procure patents and 
privileges for secui'ing the whole benefit to himself, from . 
all those difTerent princes and states ; and hopes to see 
maoy millions of this great work printed, in those different 
countries and languages, before his death. 

After this business is pretty well established, he has 
promised to put a friend on another project almost as 
good as this; by establishing insurance offices every 
where, for securing people from shipwreck, and several 
other accidents in their voyage to this country; and 
these offices shall furnish, at a certain rate, pilots well 
versed in the route, and that know all the rocks, shelves,, 
quicksands, &c. that such pilgrims and travellers may be 
exposed to. Of these he knows a great number ready 
umtructed in most countries : but the whole scheme of 
this matter he is to draw up at large, and communicate to 
his friend. 

BtTC ends ihc tttHJtf w mm ■.. iT frf 
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•A 

FULL AND TRUE ACCOUNT , 

OF THE 

BATTLE 

FOUGHT LAST FRIDAY, 

BETWEEN THE 

ANCIENT AND THE MODERN BOOKS 

IN ST. JAMES'S LIBRARY * 



*Dr. Swift*8 plan of the ** Battle of the Books in the King*8 Librae 
17,^' was taken from a very ingenious French tract in 12ino, intitu- 
led, ** Histoire PoStique de la Guerre nouvellement declare entre let 
Anciens et les Modems.*' See Qeni, Mag, rol. XL. p. 159. N, 



Thoiifli I reverence those men of ancient tine, that either have 
wrtttcD truth perspicuously, or set us in any better way to find it out 
ourselves ; yet to the antiquity itself I think notbinf due ;— for if we 
will reverence the age, the present is the oldest If the antiquity of 
the writer, I am not sure» that generally they to whom such honour 
is given, were more ancient when they wrote than I am that am 
writing. But, if it be well considered, the praite of ancient authors 
proceeds not from the reverence for the dead, hot from the competi- 
tion and mutiial envy of the living.** Hobbks. MS. PaU, 

^ I h -.ve very lately been authentically informed, that Swift used 
to be moTtified at Sir William Templets frequent censure and con- 
tempt of burlesque writings ; and was mnch hnrt at the last parar 
graph of Sir William*s Essay upon Ancient and Modem Learning; 
where he says, * I widi the vein <A ridiculing all that is seriona and 
good, all honour and virtue, as well as learning and piety, may havB 
no worse eflect on any state ; it is the itch of our age and climate ; 
and has overrun both the court and the stage, enters a house of lords 
and commons as boldly as a coflEbe- house ; debates of couneil, as wcD 
as private conversation ; and I have known, in my life, more than 
one or tn-o ministers of state, that would rather have, mid a witty 
thing, than have done a wise one ; and made the caoyaoy laugh, 
ratbcr than the kingdom rejoice.'* D9. Wirton. 
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THE BOOKSELLER TO THE READER. 

The foUowing discourse, as it is unquestionably of 
the same author, so it seems to have been written about 
the same time with the former; I mean, the year 1697, 
when the famous dispute was on foot about Ancient and 
Modem Lemming. The controversy took its rise fi-om 
an essay of Sir William Temple's upon that subject ; 
iduch was answered by W. Wotton, B. D. with an ap- 
pendix by Dr. Bentley, endeavouring to destroy the cre- 
dit of iEsop and Fhalaiis for authors, whom Sir William 
Temple had in the essay before-mentioned highly com- 
mended. In that appendix, the Doctor falls hard upon 
a new edition of Fhalaris, put out by the honourable 
Charles Boyle, now earl of Orrery, to which Mr. Boyle 
replied at large with great learning and wit; and the 
Doctor voluminously rejoined^ In this dispute, the 
town highly resented to see a person of Sir William 
Temple's character and merits roughly used by the two 
reverend gentlemen aforesaid, and without any manner 
of provocation. At length, there appearing no end of 
the quarrel, our author tells us, that the BOOKS in St* 
James's library, looking upon themselves as parties prin- 
cipally concerned, took up the controversy, and came 
to a decisive battle ; but the manuscript, by the injury 
of fortune or weather, being in several places imperfect 
we cannot learn to which side the victory fell. 

I must warn the reader to beware of applying to per- 
sons, what is here meant only of books in the most literal 
sense. So, when Virgil is mentioned, we are not to un- 
derstand the person of a famous poet called by that 
name ; but only certain sheets of paper bound up in 
feather, containing in print the vrocks q{*\.\v& m<\ ^^V-. 
stnd so of the rest. 
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THE PREFACE OF THE AUTHOR. 

Satire is a sort of glass,^ wherein beholders do gene- 
rally discover every body's face but their own ; which 
is the cliief reason for that kind reception it meets with 
in the world, and that so very few are offended with iu 
But if it should happen otherwise, the danger is not 
great; and I have learned, from long experience, never 
to apprehend mischief from those understandings, I have 
been able to provoke : for, anger and fiiry, though they 
add strength to the sinews of the body, yet are found to 
relax those of the mind ; and to render all its efforts fee- 
ble and impotent. 

There is a brain that will endure but one scumming : 
let the owner gather it with discretion, and manage his 
little stock with husbandry ; but, of all things, let him 
beware of bringing it under the lash of his betters ; be- 
cause, that will make it all bubble up into impertinence, 
and he will find no new supply. "Wit, without know- 
ledge, being a sort of dream, which gathers in a night to 
the io^j and by a skilful hand may be soon whipped in- 
to froth : but once scummed away, what appears under- 
neath will be fit for nothing, but to be thrown to the 
hogs. 

* Since every man is fond of his own face, why should you, whev 
we hold it, break the glass ? Etuehsge. 
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A FULL AND TRUE ACCOUNT, &c. 



YV ^^^^^J** examines, with due circumspectioDy 
into the annual records of Time,^ will (ind it remarked, 
that war is the child of pride, and pqde the daughter of 
riches : the former of which assertions maj be soon grants 
ed ; but one cannot so easily subscribe to the latter : for 
pride is nearly related to beggary and want, either by 
father or mother, and sometimes by both ; and, to speak 
naturally, it very seldom happens among men to fall out,f 
when all have enough ; invasions usnalty travelling from 
north to south; that is to say, from poverty to plenty. 
The most ancient and natural grounds of quarrels, are 
lust and avarice ; which, though we may allow to be 
brethren, or collateral branches of pride, are certainly 
the issues of want. For, to speak in the phrase of writers 
upon politics, we may observe in the republic of dogg, 
which in its original seems to be an institution of the 
many, that the whole state is ever in the profoundest 
peace, after a full meal : and that civil broils arise among 
thenCVhen it happens for one great bone to be seized on 
by some leading dog4 who either divides it among the 
few and then it falls to an digarchy, or keeps It to him- 

♦ Riches produce pride ; pride is war*8 ground, ifc, Vid. Ei^em. 
dc Mary Clarke; opt edit— now caUed Wing's Sheet Almanack, 
and printed for the Company of Stationers. H. 

f This is ungrammatical ; it should be ''it vefy seldom happesv 
among men, that they fall out,' SfC. S. 

X This mode of expresssion is bald, and not reconcilable to graniL 
jimr : it should be, ' when it happens that one great bone is seized 00 
by some leading dog,* ifC, S* 
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self, and then it runs up to a tjTanny. The same reaioiK 
log also holds place among them, in those dissentioos 
we behold, upon a turgescency in any of their females. 
For, the right of possession lying in common (it being 
impossible to establish a property in so delicate a case) 
jealousies and suspicions do so abound, that the whole 
commonwealth of that street, is reduced to a mamfetit 
state of war, of every citizen against every citizen ; till 
some one of more courage, conduct, or fortune than the 
rest, seizes and enjoys the prize : upon which naturally 
arises plenty of heart-burning, and envy, and snarling 
against the happy dog. Again, if we look upon any of 
these i-epublics engaged in a foreign war, either ot invi> 
sion or defence, we shall find the same reaaoning wiU 
serve, as to the grounds and occasions of each ; and that 
poverty, or want, in some degree or other (whether real, 
or in opinion, which makes no alteration in the case) hat 
a great share, as well as pride, on the part of the aggrei^ 
sor. 

Now, whoever will please to takei this acheme, and 
either reduce or adapt it to an intellectual state, or com- 
monwealth of leai*ning, will soon discover the first ground 
of disagreement between the two great parties at this time 
in arms, and may form just conclusions, upon the meriti 
of either cause. But the issue or events of this war,* are 
not so easy to conjecture at :t for, the present ^pi»^^ k 
so inflamed by the warm heads of eiUier facstioii, anif 
the pretensions somewhere or other so exorbitant ai nel 
to admit the least overtures of accommodation. Tliii 
quan*el first began, as I have heard it affinnedby aaold 

^ *' For there is nothing more uncertaia 

" Than, in events of war, Dame Fortune.** Hcmbias. 

} * Are not so easy to conjecture at,* is a stmnge impropriety of 
speech : the sentence would iwu mxidiV^c^t thus : * But it is not lo 
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dweUer in the Deighbourhood, about a small spot of 
ground, lying and being upou one of the two to[>8 of the 
hill Parnassus ; the highest and largest of which had, it 
aeemB, been, time out of mind, in quiet posBCssion of cer- 
tain tenants, called the ancients ; and the other was held 
fay tbe moderns. But these, disliking their present sta- 
tion, sent certain ambassadors to the ancients, complain- 
ing of a great musance ; how the height of that part of 
Pvnasiag, quite spoiled the prospect of theirs^ especially 
towaidsthe east;* and therefore, to avoid a war, offered 
them the choice of this alternative ; either that the an- 
eioilB^ would please to remove themselves aud their ef- 
fects^ down to the lower summit, which the modems 
would graciously surrender to them, and advance inf 
their place : or else the said ancients, will give leave to 
the modems, to come with shovels and mattocks, and 
level the said hill, as low as they shaU think it conve* 
nient. To which the ancients made answer; how little 
they expected such a message as this, from a colony, 
whom they had admitted, out^of their own free grace, to 
flo near a nei^ibourhood. That, as to their own seat, 
they were aborigines of it, and therefore to talk with 
them of a removal or surrender, was a language they did 
not understand. That, if the height of the hill on their 
flde, shortened the prospect of the modems, it was a dis- 
advantage they could not help ; but desired them to con- 
sider, whether that injury (if it be any) were not largely 
recompensed, by the shade and shelter it afforded them. 
Thai, as to the levelling or digging down, it was either 
folly or ignorance to propose it, if they did, or did not 
know, how that side of the hill was an entue rock, which 
would break their tools and hearts, without any damage 

* Whence we derive aU learning. MS. Pati% 
*F«r *ia/retld *into,' SI 
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to itself. That they would therefore advise the moderni 
rather to raise their own side of the hill, than dream of 
pulling down that of the ancients: to the former of which, 
they would not only give license, but also largely contri- 
bute. All this was I'ejected by the modems, with much 
indignation, who still insisted upon one of the two expe- 
dients; and so this difierence broke out into « long and 
obstinate war, maintained on the one part by resolution, 
and by the courage of certain leaders and allies; but 
on the other, by the greatness of their number, upon all 
defeats affording continual recruits. In this quarrel, 
whole rivulets of ink have been exhausted, and the viru- 
lence of both parties enormously augmented. Now, it 
must be here understood, that ink is the great missive 
weapon in all battles of the learned, wliich, conveyed 
through a sort of engine called a quill, infinite numben 
of these are darted at the enemy, by the valiant on each 
side, with equal skill and violence, as if it were an en- 
gagement of porcupines* This malignant liquor was com* 
pounded by the engineer who invented it, of two ingre- 
dients, which are, gall and copperas ; by its bitterness and 
venom to suit in some degree, as weU as to foment, the 
genius of the combatants. And as the Grecians after an 
engagement, when they could not agree about the vi&> 
tory, were wont to set up trophies on both sides^ the 
beaten party being content to be at the same expense, to 
keep itself in countenance (a laudable and ancient cu9- 
tom, happily revived of late, in the art of war ;) so the 
learned, after a sharp and bloody dispute, do on both 
sides hang out their tro[>hies too, whichever comes by the 
worst. Tliese tropliies have largely inscribed on them 
the merits of the cause ; a full impartial account of sudi 
a battle, and how the victory fell clearly to the party 
that set them up. T\\ey ^^ Vv\o\iiM V^ \ke. y»xjrld under 
several names ; as, di«sputes, argumeifds^TqdtvidcTs^Wv^ 
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msiderations^ answers^ replies^ remarks^ refUcticns^ cb* 
jcttuns^ ccnfutations. For a very few dajs they ai« 
ixedup in all public places, either by themselves or their 
represeDtatives,^ for passengers to gaze at ; ivhence the 
chiefest and largest are removied to certain magazines, 
they call libraries^ there to remain in a quarter purposely 
iM^tned them, and thenceforth begin to be called books 
ffcmtroversi/. 

In these books is wonderfully instilled and preserved 
the spirit of each warrior, while he is alive ; and after 
Us death, his soul transmigrates t}iere,t to inform them. 
This, at least, is the more common opinion ; but I believe 
it is with libraries as with other cemeteries; where some 
philosophers affii'm, that a certain spirit, which they call 
knOum hominis^ hovers over the monument, till the body 
istomipted, and turns to dust, or to worms, but then 
vanishes or dissolves ; so we may say, a restless spirit 
haunts over every book, till dust or worms have seized 
upon it ; which to some may happen in a few days, but 
to others later : and therefore books of controversy, be- 
ing, of all others, haunted by the most disorderly spirits, 
have always been confined in a separate lodge from the 
rest; and for fear of a mutual violence against each other, 
it was thought prudent by our ancestors to bind them to 
the peace with strong iron chains. Of which invention 
the original occasion was tliis. When the works of 
Sootus first came out, they were carried. to a eertaui li- 
hrary, and had lodgings appointed them ; but this author 
Was no sooner settled, than he went to vibit his master, 
Aristotle; and there both concerted together to seize 
I'lato by main force, and turn him out horn his ancient 

• Their title-pages. H. 

t The word * there* h here improperly used ; it dtoM be 

'Uiither.* S. 
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station among the divines, where he had peaceably dwelt 
nenr eight hundi-ed }'cars. The attempt succeeded, and 
the two usuipcrs have reigned ever since in his stead: 
tout to maintain quiet for the futiure, it was decreed that 
all polemics^ of the larger size, should be held fast with 
a chain. 

By this expedient, the public peace of libraries might 
certauily have been preserved, if a new species of coo- 
trovenpal books had not arose"*^ of late years, instibct 
with a more malignant spirit, from the war above-fflen- 
tioned between the learned, about the higher summit of 
Parnassus. 

When these books were first admitted into the public 
libraries, I remember to have said, upon occasion, to 
several persons concerned, how I was sure they would 
create broils wherever they came, unless a world of caie 
were taken : and therefore I advised, that the champions 
of each side should be coupled together, or otherwise 
mixed, that, like the blenduig of contraiy poisons, their 
malignly might be employed among themselves. And 
it seems, I was neither an ill prophet, nor an ill counsel- 
lor ; for it was nothing else but the neglect of this cautioa» 
which gave occasion to the terrible fight that happened 
on Friday last, between tlie ancient and modem boob^ 
in the King's Library. I^ow, because the talk of this 
battle is so fresh in every body's mouth, and the expecta- 
tion of the town so great to be informed in the particu- 
lars ; I, being possessed of all qualifications requisite 
in an historian, and retained by neither party, have 
resolved to comply with the urgent importi^iity of my 
fiiends^ by writing down a full impartial accoiiDt hereoi 

* * Arose/ iaxpTo;;)erl7 used here for * arisen.* S/ 
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The guardian of the Regal Lifaraiy, a person of great 
▼alour, but chiefly renowned for his humaniiy^ had 
heeo a fierce champion for the modems ; and, in an en- 
pgeinent upon Farnaisus, had vowed, with his own 
hands, to knock down two of the ancient chiefs, who 
guarded a small pass on the superior rock : but, endea^ 
vmiring to climb up, was orueUy obstructed hj his a>^Q 
imhapp7 weight, and tendency towai-ds his c&»ixe\ » 
quality to which those of the modern party are extreme 
.subject; for being ligh^Aeaded, they have, in specula- 
tion, a wonderful^^KgUity, and conceive nothing too high 
fcr them to mount; but, in reducing to practice, discover 
a mighty pressiure about their posteriors and their heels* 
Having thus failed in his design, the disappointed cham- 
(ND bore a cruel rancour to the ancients ; which he re- 
Bolved to gratify, by showing all marks of his favour to 
the books of their adversaries, and lodging them in the 
Iturest apartments; when at the same time^ whatever 
bo(^ had the boldness to own itself for an advocate of 
the ancients, was buried alive in some obscure comer, 
and threatened, upon the least displeasure, to be turned 
out of doolrs. Besides, it so happened, that about this 
ftne there was a strange confiision of place, among all 
the books in the library ; for which, several reasons 
vere assigned. Some in^ted it to a great heap of 
learned dust, which a perverse wind blew off from a 
Aelf of modems, into the keeper's eyes. Others affirm- 
ed, he had a humour to pick the worms out of the school- 
men, and swallow them fi-esh and fasting; whereof some 
fen upon his spleen, and some climbed up into his head, 

* The honourable Mr. Boyle^ in the preface to his edition of 
Bhalarif^iayvhe waji reftwed a jna«MM«"ipt hj the library-keeper, 
a*;w»(l p. ]WSS.>tiieerwrem cojwam, ^iMioefc«carttu ear n«fi summt 
kumaniUUt negamt. Dr. JimnHey was then library-ltfieper : the two 
ancients were Pkalaris and A^op, H. 
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to the great perturbation of both. And lastly, others 
maintained, that by walking much in the dark about the 
library, he had quite lost the situation of it out of bis 
head ; and therefore, in replacing his books, he was apt 
to mistake, and clap Des Cartes next to Aristotle; poor 
Plato had got between Hobbes and the Seven Wise Mas- 
ters, and Virgil was hemmed in with Dryden on one 
side, «wi4 Withers on the other. 

Mean wlMc tliose boo^s, that were advocates for the 
moderns^ chose out one from unong them, to make a pro- 
gress through the whole library, ex&aaiue the number and 
strength of tlieir party, and concert their liSurs. ' This 
messenger performed all things very industriously, and 
brought back with him a list of their forces in all fifty 
thousand, consisting chiefly of light-horse, heavy-aimed 
foot, and mercenaries : whereof the foot were in general 
but soiTily armed, and worse clad : their^ horses lai]ge, 
but extremely out of case and heart ; however, some few, 
by trading among the ancients, had furnished themselves 
tolerably enough. 

While things were in this ferment, discord grew ex- 
tremely high ; hot woi-ds passed on both sides, and ill 
blood was plentifully bred. Here a solitaiy andent, 
squeezed up among a whole shelf of modems, oflfered 
fairly to dispute the case, and to prove by manifest rear 
son, tliat the priority was due to them, from long posses- 
sion; and in regard of their prudence, antiquity, and 
above all, their great merits toward the modems. But 
these denied the premises, and seemed very much to 
wonder, how the ancients could pretend to insist upon 
dieir antiquity, when it was so plain (if they went to 

* There i? an ambiguity in this expression from ihe arrangement oT 
the sentence, which might thus be removed: * whereof thcfout wen 
ia general but sorrUy armed, Mid worse clad ; the hontt:!i of the ca- 
valry were large,' £^. S, 
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tluO ^t the moderns were much the more ancicuf^ of 
(he tira As for any obligalit3»nsi they owed to the an- 
cicnta, tf ley renounced them all. " It ib tru«," said they, 
* ire are informed, some few of our party iiav*» been uo 
BFan as toborrow their subsistence from you ; but the rest, 
iofioitely the greater number (and especially we French 
9ad English) were so far from stooping to so base an ex- 
ample, that there never passed, till this very hour, six 
words between us. For, our horses were of our own 
toeeding, our arms of our own forging, and our clothes 
of our own cutting out and sewing." Plato was by 
dumce up on the next shelf, and observing those that 
^oke to be in the ragged plight mentioned a while ago ; 
their jades lean and foundered, their weapons of rotten 
irood, their armour rusty, and nothing but rags under- 
neath ; he laughed loud, and in his pleasant way swore, 

**by he believed them." 

Kow, the moderns had not proceeded in their late ne- 
gotiation with secrecy enough, to escape the notice of 
the enemy. For those advocates, who had begun the 
quarrel, by setting first on foot the dispute of preceden- 
cy, talked so loud of coming to a battle, that Sir William 
Temple happened to overhear them, and gave immediate 
intelligence to the ancients; who, thei-eupon, drew up 
their scattered troops together, resolving to act upon 
the defensive : upon which, several of the moderns fled 
over to their party, and among the rest, Temple himself. 
This Temple, having been educated and long conversed 
among the ancients, was, of all the moderns, their great- 
est favouiite, and became their greatest champion. 

Things wei*e at this crisis, wlien a material accident 
fell out. For, upou the highest corner of a large win- 
dow , Uitro rlwelt a certain spider, swollen up to the first 

■ 

* Arroi^ng to the modern paradox. Chii^naJ ^ 
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magnitude by die destruction of infinite numbexv of fliee^ 
whose spoils lay seattci^d before the gates of hia palace, 
like humaD ho^cs before tlie cave of some giant The 
avenues ^> his castle were guarded i^ith turnpikes and 
palisadoes, all after the modern way of fortiilcatioir. 
After you had passed several courts, you came to the 
centre, wherein you might behold the constable hinMelf 
in his own lodo;ings, which had windows, fronting to eadi 
avenue, and ports to sallj out, upon all occasions of 
prey or defence. In this mansion he had for some time 
dwelt in peace and plenty, without danger to his perBon, 
by swallows from above, or to his palace, by brooms frimi 
below : when it was the pleasure of fortune to condact 
thither a wandering bee, to whose curiosity a broken 
pane in the glass had disr/)vered itself, and in he went; 
where expatiating a while, he at last happened to alight 
upon one of the outward walls of the spider's citadel; 
which, yielding to the unequal weight, sunk down to the 
yery foundation. Thrice he endeavoured to force his 
passage, and thrice the centre shook. The spider witluB, 
feeling the terrible convulsion, supposed at first, that v$r 
ture was approaching to her final dissolution ; or else, 
that Bcelzebuh^^ with all his legions, was come to revenge 
the death of many thousands of his subjects, whom Iw 
enemy had slain and devoured. However, he at length 
valiantly iresolved to issue forth, and meet hia fiite. 
Mean while the bee had acquitted himself of his toilSi 
and posted securely at some distance, was employed in 
cleansing his wings, and disengaging them from the ragged 
remnants of the cobweb. By this time the spider wis 
adventured out, when beholding the chasms^ the niiii% 
and dilapidations of his fortressL. he way very near at his 

* The »cbrciT t^ oC fliea. MS, PaU. 
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lend; he stormed and swore like amadmaD, and- 
Jed till he was ready to burst At length, casting his 
upon the bee, and wisely gathering causes from 
Its, (for they knew each other by sight) ^ A plague 
; you,'' said he, ^ for a giddy son of a whore ; is it 
with a vengeance, that have made this Ktter here ? 
Id not you look before you, and be d — n'd ? do you 
k I have nothing else to do (in the devil's name) but 
nend and repair after yoiur arse ?" — " Good words, 
id,'' said the bee (having now pruned himself^ and 
ig disposed to droll) *' I'll give you my hand and 
d to come near your kennel no more ; I was never in 
ti a confounded pickle since I was born." — ** Sin-ah," 
lied the spider, " if it were not for breaking an old 
torn in our family, never to stir abroad against an ene- 
, I diould come and teach you better manners." — ^' I 
y have patience," said tlie bee, ^or you'U spend 
ur substance, and for aught I sec, you may stand in 
d of it all, toward the repair of your house." — 
4igue, rogue," replied the spider, ^ yet, methinks you 
idd have more respect to a person, whom all the world 
iwa to be so much your betters." — " By my trotli," 
1 the bee, ^ the comparison will amount to a veiy 
d jest ; and you will do me a favour to let me know 
reasons, that all the world is pleased to use, in so 
lefiil a dilute." At this the spider, having swelled 
I0elf into the size and posture of a disputant, began 
argument in the true spirit of controversy, with reso- 
km to be heartily scurrilous and angry, to urge on his 
a reasons, without the least regard to the answers or 
ectioiis of his opposite ^ and fully predetermined in 
mind against all conviction. 

* I^ot to disparage myself," said he, "by the compari- 
I with such a rascal, what art thou but a vagabond 
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without house or home, without stock or ioheritan 
bom to no possession of your own, but a pair of wings 
a drone-pipe. Your liveliliood is a universal plui 
upon nature ; a fireebooter over fields and gardens; i 
for the sake of stealing, will rob a nettle, as/eaaly 
violet Whereas I am a domestic animal, funn 
with a native stock within myself. Tliis large ci 
(to show my improvements in the mathematics) s 
built with my own hands, and the materials extra 
altogether out of my own person.'* 

"I am glad,*' answered the bee, *' to hear you gi 
at least, that I am come honestly by my wings and 
voice : for then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven a 
for my flights and my music ; and Providence would 
ver have bestowed on me two such ^s, without dec 
ing them for the noblest ends. I visit indeed all 
flowers and blossoms of the field and garden ; but w 
ever I collect thence, enriches myseli^ without the 1 
injury to theii- beauty, their smell, or their taste. !F 
for you and your skill in architecture, and other mi 
matics, I have little to say : in that building 6f j 
there might, for aught I know, have been labour and 
tliod enough ; but by wofid experience. for us botl^ 
too plain, the materials are naught; and I hope you 
hencefortli take warning, and consider duration and 
ter, as well as method and art You boast indei 
being obliged to no other creature, but of drawing 
spinning out all from yourself; that is to say, if we 
judge of the liquor in the vessel, by what issues out, 
possess a good pleutiful store of dirt and poison in ] 
breast ; and, though I would by no means lessen or 
parage your genuine stock of either, yet, I doubt 
are somewhat obliged for an increase of both, to a 1 
foreign assistance. Your inherent portion of dirt i 
not fail of acquisUvon^ \xy sw^Y^\!k!^ ^^?\<(A^£QiaD 
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loir ; and one insect furnishes you with a «h«re of poison 
to destroy another. So that, in short, the question 
comes all to this ; whether is the nobler being of the 
two,* that which, by a lazy contemplation of four inches 
round, by an overweening pride, feeding and engender- 
ing on itself, turns all into excrement and venom, pro- 
ducing nothing at all, but flybane and a cobweb : or that 
which, by a universal range, with long search, much stu- 
dy^ true judgment, and distinction of things, brings home 
honey and wax." 

This dispute was managed with such eagerness, da- 
BHMir, and warmth, that the two pai-ties of books, in arms 
below, stood silent awhile, waiting in suspense what 
would be the issue ; which was not long undetermined : 
for the bee, grown impatient at so much loss of time, fled 
straight away to a bed of roses, without looking for a re- 
ply : and left the spider, like an orator collected in him- 
self and just prepared to burst out. 

It happened upon this emergency, that ^sop broke 
alence first. He had been of late most barbarously 
treated by a strange effect of the Regenf s humanity^ 
who t had torn off his title-page, sorely defaced one 
half of his leaves, and chained him fast among a shelf 
tf modems; where soon discovering how high the quar- 
tet was likely to proceed, he tried all his arts, and turn- 
ed himself to a thousand forms. At length in the bor- 
towed shape of an ass, the Regent mistook him for a 
modem ; by which means he had time and opportunity 
to escape to the ancients, just when tlie spider and the 
bee were entering into their contest ; to which he gave 
his attention with a world of pleasure ; and when it was 
ended, swore in the loudest key, ^' that in all his life he 

* It ought to he — * which is the nobler being of the two,- &c. S. 
f Beatley, who denied the antiquity of iEsop. See note, p 

a«. H. 
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had Devcr kaown two cases so parallel, and aidapt* to 
each other, as that in the window, and this upon the 
shelves. "The disputants,'* said he, ^ have adndrafa^ 
managed the dispute between them, have taken in tbo 
full strength of all that is to be said on both sides, and 
exhausted the substance of every argument pro and emu 
It is but to adjust the reasonings of both to the present 
quarrel, then to compare and apply the labours and finiti 
of each, as the bee has learnedly deduced them; and 
we shall find the conclusion fall plain and close upoB 
the modems and us. For, pray, gentlemen, was ever 
any thing so modern as the spider in his air, his turofl^ 
and his paradoxes ? He argues in the behalf of you \m 
brethren, and himself, with many boastings of his native 
stock, and greai genius; that he Epins and spits wh(^ 
from himself, and scorns to own any obligation or asdrt- 
ance from without Then he displays to you his grett 
skill in architecture, and improvement in the mathema- 
tics. To all this, the bee, as an advocate retained hf 
us the ancients, thinks fit to answer; that if one may 
judge of the great genius or inventions of the modems, bj 
what they have produced, you will hardly have counte* 
nance to bear you out, in boasting of either. Erect your 
schemes with as much method and skill as you please ; yet 
if the materials be nothing but dul, spun out of your ovll 
entrails (the guts of modem brains) the edifice will con- 
clude at last in a cobweb ; the duration of which, like 
that of other spiders' webs, may be imputed to their beiflg 
forgotten^ or neglected, or hid in a comer. For, any thiflg 
elsjC of genuine that the moderns may pretend to, I can- 
not recollect ; unless it be a lacge vein of wrangling and 
satire, much of a nature and substance with the spideA 

* There is bo such word in F!ni^lifih as adapts uied acyectivdy; M 
should be the participle, ' adapted.* S. 
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poison; which, however they pretend to spit wholJjr out 
of thenuelvea, is improved by (he same arts, by feeding 
upon the insects and vermin of the age. As forus the 
andents, we are content, with the bee, to pretend to no- 
thing of our own, beyond our wings and our voice : that 
is to say, our flights and our language. For tlie rest, 
whatever we have got, has been by infinite labour and 
•earch, and ranging through every comer of nature ; the 
Afference is, Uiat instead of dirt and poison, we have ra- 
ther chosen to fill our hives with honey and wax ; tlius 
liimidung mankind iCith the two noblest of things, which 
ire sweetness and light.^ 

It is wonderful to conceive the tumult arisen among 
the books, upon the close of this long descant of i£sop : 
both parties took the hint, and heightened their afilmosi- 
ties so on a sudden, that they resolved it slnwld come to 
a battle. Immediately the two main bodies witlidrew, 
under their several enngns, to the farther parts of tiie li- 
brary, and there entered into cabals, afid consults upon 
the present emergency. The modenis were in very 
warm debates upon the choice of tlieir leaders; and no- 
thing less than the fear impending from thehr enemies, 
could have kept them from mutinies, upon this occasion. 
The difference was greatest among the horse, where eve- 
ry private trooper pretended to the chief command, from 
TasBO and Milton, to Diyden and Withers. The light- 
hone were commanded l>y Cowley and Despreaux.*^ 
There came the bowmen under their valiant leaders, 
Des Cartes, Gassendi, and Hobbes; whose strength was 
auch, that they could shoot their arrows beyond the at- 
mosphere, never to fall down again, but turn like that of 
Evander into meteors, or like the cannon-ball into stars. 
Paracelsus brought a squadron of stink-pot^flingers, from 

"f More commonly kBown hj the name of Boileau. H. 
VOL. III. K 
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the fiDowy mountains of Rhsetia. There came a vast 
body of dragoons, of different nations, under the leading 
of Harvey,* their great aga : part armed with sitbes, 
the weapons of death ; part with lances and long knives, 
all steeped in poison ; part shot bullets of a most mal^ 
nant nature, and used white powder, which infalliUy 
killed without report There came several bodies rf 
heavy-armed foot, all meicenaries, under the ensigns of 
Guicclardini, Davila, Polydore Viiigil, Buchanan, Ma- 
riana, Camden, and others. The engineers were com- 
manded by Regiomontanus, and Wilkins. The rest 
was a confused multitude, led by Scotus, Aquinas, and 
Bellarmine; of mighty bulk and stature, but without 
either arms, courage, or discipline. In the last place, 
came infinite swarms of calones^^ a disorderly rout led 
by L'Estrange; rogues and raggamuffins, that follow 
the camp for nothing but the plunder : all without coat4 
to cover them. 

The army of the ancients was much fewer in number; 
Homer led the horse, and Pindar the light-hcnrse ; Euclid 
was chief engineer; Plato and Aristotle commanded the 
bowmen; Herodotus and Livy the foot; Hippocrates 
the dragoons; the allies, led by Vossius and Temple, 
brought up the rear. 

All things violently tending to a decisive battle. Fame, 
who much firequented, and had a large apartment fbr- 

• Doctor Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the blood, * 
discovery much insisted on by the advocates for the modems, tod 
excepted against, as false, by Sir William Temple. H. 

f By calling this disorderly rout calones, the author points both hii 
satire and contempt against all sorts of mercenary scribblers, wh« 
write as they are commanded by the leaders and patrons of seditioo, 
faction, corruption, and every evil work ; they are styled cofefiei, be- 
cause they are the meanest and most despicable of aU writers; ai 
the caloneSf whether belonging to the army, or private families, were 
the meanest of all slaves or servants whatsoever. H. 

t These are pamphlets which are not bound or covered. H. 
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merlj assigned her in the R^:al Library, fled up straight 
to Jupiter, to whom she delivered a faithful account of 
an that passed between the two parties below; for, 
among -the- gods, she always tells truth. Jove, in 
great concern, convokes a council in the milky way. 
The senate essembied, he declares the occasion of con- 
vening them; a bloody battle just impendent between 
two mighty armies of ancient and modem creatures, 
called books, wherein the celestial interest was but too 
deeply concerned. Momus, the patron of the modems, 
made an excellent speech in their favour, which was an- 
swered by Pallas, the protectress of the ancients. The 
assembly was divided in their afTections ; when Jupiter 
commanded the book of fate to be laid before him. Im- 
mediately were brought by Mercury three large vo- 
lumes in folio, containing memoirs of all things past, 
present, and to pome. The clasps were of silver double 
gilt; the covers of celestial turkey-leather; and the pa- 
per such as here on earth might pass almost for vellum. 
Jupiter, having silently read the decree, would commu- 
nicate the import to none, but presently shut up the 
book. 

Without the doors of this assembly, there attended a 
vast number of light, nimble gods, menial servants to 
Jupiter : these are his ministering instruments in all af- 
fairs below. They travel in a caravan, more or less to- 
gether, and are fastened to each other, like a link of gal- 
ley-slaves, by a light chain, which passes from them to 
Jupiter's great toe : and yet, in receiving or delivering 
a message, they may never approach above the lowest 
step of his throne, where he and they whisper to each 
other, through a large hollow tmnk. These deities are 
called by mortal men, accidents, or events; but the gods 
call them second causes. Jupiter having delivered his 
message to a certain number of these divinities^ they 
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flew immediately down to the pinnacle of the regal li- 
braiy, and consulting a few minutes, entered unseen, and 
diqx)8ed the parties according to their orders. 

Mean while Momus, fearing the worst, and calling to 
mind an ancient prophecy, which bore no rery good bet 
to his children the modems, bent his flight to the re^on 
of a malignant deity, called Criticism. She dwelt on 
the top of a snowy mountain in Nora ZemUa; there 
Momus found her extended in her den, upon the spoils 
of numberless vdumes, half devoured. At her right- 
hand sat Ignorance, her father and husband, blind with 
age ; at her left, Pidde, her mother, dressing her up in 
the scraps of paper herself had torn. There was Opi- 
nion, her sister, light of foot, hood-winked, and head- 
strong, yet giddy, and perpetually tumingw About her 
played her children, Noise and Impudence, Dulness and 
Vanity, Positireness, Pedantry, and Ill-manners. The 
goddess herself had claws like a cat ; her head, and 
ears, and voice, resembled those of an ass : her teeth 
fallen out before, her eyes turned inward, as if she look- 
ed only upon herself; her diet was the overflowing of 
her own gall ; her spleen was so large, as to stand pro- 
minent, like a dug of the first rate, nor wanted excres- 
cences in form of teats, at which a crew of ugly mon- 
sters were greedily sucking ; and, what is wonderful to 
conceive, the bulk of spleen increased faster than the 
sucking could diminish it ^ Goddess,'' said Momus, 
" can you sit idly here, while our devout worshippers, 
the modems, are this minute entering into a cmel battle, 
and perhaps now lying under the swords of their ene- 
mies ; who then hereafter will ever sacrifice, or build al- 
tars to our divinities ? Haste therefore to the British 
isle, and, if possible, prevent their destmction ; while I 
make factions among the gods, and gain them over to our 
party." 



t 
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Momus having thuB delivered hiniBel^ staid not for an 
HDfwer, but left the goddess to her own resentment. Up 
she rose in a rage, and, as it is the form upon such occa- 
siooB, began a soliloquy. '' It b I," said she, '^ who give 
wisdom to infants and idiots; by me, children grow wiser 
than their parents ; by me, beaux become politicians, and 
8chool4x>7s judges of philosophy ; by me, sophisters de- 
bate, and conclude upon the depths of knowledge ; and 
coffee-house wits, instinct by me, can correct an author's 
style, and display his minutest errors, without under- 
standing a syllable of his matter, or his language ; by me 
striplings spend their judgment, as they do their estate, 
before it comes into their hands. It is I, who have depo- 
sed wit and knowledge firom their empire over poetry, and 
advanced myself in their stead. And shall a few up- 
start ancients dare to oppose me ? but come my aged par 
rent, and you my children dear, and thou my beauteous 
sister; let us ascend my chariot, and haste to assist our 
devout modems, who are now sacrificing to us a heca- 
tomb, as I percieve by that grateful smell, which from 
thence reaches my nostrils." 

The goddess, and her train, having mounted the cha- 
riot, whidi was drawn by tame geese, flew over infinite 
regions, shedding her influence in due places, till at length 
she arrived at }ier beloved island of Britain : but in hover- 
ing over its metropolis, what blessings did she not let fall, 
upon her seminaries of Gresham and Covent-Garden ?^ 
And now, she reached the fatal plain of St. James's li- 
brary, at what time the two armies were upon the point 
to engage; where, entering with all her caravan un^ 
seen, and landing upon a case of shelves, now desert, but 
once inhabited by a colony of vurtuosos, she staid awhile 
to observe the posture of both armies. 

* See the notes, p. 68. H. 
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But here the tender cares of smother began to fill her 
tboughtB, and move in her breast : for, at Uie head i]i a 
troop of modem bovmen she cast her eyes upon hor sod 
Wotton ; to whom the Fates had assigned a veiy short 
thread. Wotton, a joung hero, -whom an unknown fa- 
ther, of mortal race, b^ot by stolen embraces with Uds 
goddess. He was the darling of his mother above all her 
children, and she resolved to go and comfort him. But 
first, according to the good old custom of deities, she cast 
about to change her shape, for fear the divinity of her 
countenance might dazzle bis mortal sight, and overchaige 
the rest of his senses. She, therefore, gathered up her par- 
son into an octavo compass : her body grew white and 
arid, and split in pieces with dryness; the thick turned 
into paste-board, and the thin into paper; upon which her 
parents and children artftilly strewed a black juice, or 
decoction of gall and soot, in form of letters : her head, 
and voice, and spleen, kept their jHrimitive form ; and 
that, which before was a cover of skin, did still con- 
tinue so. In this guise she marched on towards .the mo* 
derns, undistinguishable in shape and dress firom the di- 
vine Bentley, Wotton's dearest friend. ** Brave Wot- 
ton," said the goddess, '* why do our troops stand idle 
here, to spend their present vigour, and opportunity of 
the day ? Away, let us haste to the generals, and advise 
to ^ve the onset immediately." Having spoke tfaui^ 
iFhe took the ugliest of her monsters, full glutted fi-om her 
spleen, and flung it invisibly into his mouth, which, fly- 
ing straight up into his head, squeezed out his eye-balls, 
gave him a distorted look, and half overturned bis brain. 
Then she privately wdered two of her beloved children, 
Dulness and Ill-manners, closely to attend his person in 
all encounters. Having thus accoutred him she vanish- 
ed in a mist, and the hero perceived it was the goddess 
his mother. 
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The desdoed hour of late bring ucnr arrired, the fight 
;an ; whereof before I dare adTentuie to make a par- 
ilar descriptloD, I must, after the exam]^ of other au- 
la^ petition lor a hundred tongues, and mouth% and 
ids, and pens; vhich would all be too little, to per- 
n so immense a work. Saj goddess, that presidest 
T History, who it was that first advaneed in Uie field 
Mittle. Paracelsus, at the head of iusdragoons, ob- 
?iDg Galen in the adverse wing, darted his javelin 
h a mightj force, which the brave ancient received 
m his shield, the point breakii^ in the second (M. 

• • * • Hicfmusa 

• • • • . • desmO. 
ejr bore the wounded agai^ on their shields to hk 
riot • • • » • 

Mclto. • • » • » • 

• * • « ' • • 

^hen Aristotle, observing Bacon advance with a fil- 
ls mien, drew his bow to the head, and let fly his ar- 
, which missed the valiant modem, and went whiz- 
; over his head; but Des Cartes it hit; the steel 
It quickly found a defect in his headpiece; it pierc- 
he leather and the paste-board, and went in at his 
i-eye. The torture of the pain whirled the valiant 
man round, till death, like a star of superior influ- 
2, drew him into his own vortex. « • » 

mskiahu • • * • • 

inMS. • * • » • 

* when Homer appeared at the head of the 

Doctor Harvey. It was not thought proper to name his antago- 
but only to intimate, that he was wounded ; other moderns 
ipared by the hiatus that follows, probably for similar rea- 
H. 
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carahy, moontedoD a forioiu hone, with difficaltj' man- 
nged by the rider himself but winch no other mortal 
durst approach ; he rode among the enemy's ranks, and 
bore down all before him. Say, goddess, whom he slew 
lirst, and whom he slew last Fint, Gondibert* ad- 
vanced against him, dad in heavy armour, and moonted 
on a staid sober gelding, not so famed for his speed, as 
his docility in kneeling, whenever his rider would mount 
or alight He made a vow to Pallas, ** that he would 
never leave the field, till he had spoiled Homer of his 
armour.** Madman, who had never once seen the wear- 
er, nor understood his strength ! Him H<Hner over- 
threw horse and man to the ground, there to be tram- 
pled and choked in the dirt Then, with a long spear, 
he slew Denham, a stout modem, who from hb fiither^st 
side derived his lineage from Apollo, but his mother 
was of mortal race. He fell, and bit the earth. The 
celestial part Apollo took, and made it a star; but the 
terrestrial lay wallowii^ upon the ground. Then 
Homer slew Sam We8ley4 with a kick of his hone's 
heel; he took Perrault by mighty force out of his sad- 
dle, then hurled him at Fontenelle, with the same Mow 
dashing out both their brains. 

On the left wing of the hone, Virgil appeared in 
shining armour, completely fitted to his body: he was 
mounted on a dapple-grey steed, the slowness of whose 
pace was an effect of the highest mettle and vigour. 
He cast his eye on the adverse wing, with a denre to 
find anjobject worthy of his valour, when behold upon a 

• Sir William Davenant. MS. PaU. 

t Sir John Denham^s poems are very unequal, extremely good, 
and very indififerent ; so that his detractors said, he was not the 
real author of Cooper's Hill. See ^* The Session of the Poets,** in 
Dryden's Miscellanies. H. 

\ Sam Wesley, with contempt. MS. PaU, 
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sorre] gelding of a monstrous size, appeared a foe, iseu- 
ing from among the thickest of the enemy's squadrons ; 
but his speed was less than his noise ; for his horse, old 
and lean, spent the dregs of his strength in a high trot, 
which, though it made slow advances, yet caused a loud 
dashing of his armour, terrible to hear. The two cava- 
liers iiad now approached within the throw of a lance, 
when the stranger desired a parley, and lifting up the 
vizor of his helmet, a face hardly appeared from within, 
which, after a pause, was known for that of the renowned 
Dryden. The brave ancient suddenly started, as one 
possessed with surprise and disappointment together: 
for the helmet was nine times too large for the head, 
which appeared situate far in the hinder p»rt» even like 
the lady in a lobster, or like a mouse under a canopy of 
state, or like a shrivelled beau, from within the pent- 
house of a modern periwig : and the voice was suited 
to the visage, sounding weak and remote. Dryden, in 
a long harangue, soothed up the good ancient, called 
him Father ; and, by a lai^e deduction of genealogies, 
made it plainly appear, that they were nearly related. 
Then he humbly proposed an exchange of armour, as a 
lasting mark of hospitality between them. Virgil con- 
sented (for the goddess Diffidence came unseen, and cast 
a mist before his eyes) though his was of gold* and cost 
ft hundred beeves, the other's but of rusty iron. However, 
this glittering armour became the modern yet worse 
than his own.^ Then they agreed to exchange horses; 
but, when it came to the trial, Dryden was afraid, and 
utterly unable to mount. • « * # 

* * * * * Alter UaJtus 

* # * * -^ * inMS. 

* See Homer. Original. 

k2 
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Lucan appeared upon a fiery horse oi admirable 
shape, but head-strong, bearing the rider where he lirt 
over the field; he made a mighty slaughter among the 
enemy's horse ; which destruction to stop, Blackm<Mre, a 
famous modem (but one of the mercenaries) strenuoosiy 
opposed himself, and darted his javelin wi^ a strong 
hand, which, fedling short of its mark, struck deep in the 
earth. Then Lucan threw a lance; but ^sculapius 
came unseen, and turned off the point ^' Brave mo- 
dem,'' said Lucan, *' I perceive some God protects you,''^ 
for never did my arm so deceive me before : but what 
mortal can contend with a God ? therefore, let us fight no 
longer, but present gifts to each other." Lucan then be< 
stowed the modern a pair of spiu^ and Blackmore gave 
Lucan a bridle. * * # # * 

Paucade» * * * * * * 

sunL * * # ♦ * * 

# # # # # # # 

Creech : but the goddess Dulnesa took a cloud, formed 
into the shape of Horace, armed and mounted, and pla- 
ced in a flyii^ posture before him. Glad was the cavalier 
to begin a combat with a flying foe, and pursued the 
image, threatening loud ; till at last it led him to the 
peaceful bower of his father Ogleby, by whom he was 
disarmed, and assigned to his repose. 

Then Pindar slew ^ and ^ and Oldham, and 

■' , and Afraf the Amazon, light erf foot; never ad- 
vancing in a direct line, but wheeling with incredible 
agility and force, he made a terrible slaughter among the 
enemy's light hoi-se. Him when Cowley observed, his 
generous heaot burnt within him, and he advanced 
against the fierce ancient, imitating his address, his pace, 



His akiU as a phyFician atoned for his dulness as a poet. H. 
Mrs. Afra Beho, author of many plays, novels^ and poems. H. 
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and career, as well as the vigour g[ his horse, and his 
own skill would allow. When the two cavaliers had ap- 
proached within the length of three javelins, first Cow- 
ley threw a lance, which missed Pindar, and passing into 
the enemy's ranks, fell inelfectual to the giound. Thea 
Pindar darted a javelin so large and weighty, that scarce 
a dozen cavaliers, as cavaliers are in our degenerate 
days, could raise it from the ground : yet he threw it with 
ease, and it went by an unerring hand, singing through 
the air; nor could the modem have avoided present 
death, if he had not luckily opposed the shield, that had 
been given him by Venus.* And now, both heroes drew 
their swords, but the modem was so aghast and disordered 
that he knew not where he was; his shield dropped from 
his hands ; thrice he fled, and thrice he could not escape ; 
at last he turned, and lifting up his hand in the posture of 
a suppliant : " Godlike Pindai*," said he, " spare ray life, 
and possess ray horse with these arms, beside the ransom, 
which my friends will give, when they hear I am alive, 
and your prisoner." ** Dog," said Pindar, " let your 
ransom stay with your friends ; but your carcass shall be 
left for the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field." 
With that, he raised his sword, and with a mighty stroke 
cleft the wretched modern in twain, the sword pursuing 
the blow ; and one half lay panting on the ground to be 
trod in pieces by the liorses' feet ; the other half was borne 
by the frighted steed through the field. This Venusf 

* His poem called The Mistress. H. 

f I do not approve the anthor^s judgfaieiit in this, for I think Co^- 
ley^B Pindarics are much preferable to his Mistress. Itmajr however 
be considered, that CowIey^s Pindarics were bat cofiei, of whi«ii 
Pindar was the original; before Pindar, therefore, his Pindarics 
might fall ; and his Mistress be preserved as properly his own. H. — 
It may be observed, in defence of Dr. Ha wkesworth^s judgment con- 
cerning Cowley, that it agrees with that of Mr. Dryden, who says, 
*' If I may be pardoned for so bold a truth, Mr. Cowley has copied 

K 3 
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took, washed it seven times in ambrona, then struck it 
thrice with a sprig of amaranth ; upon which, the leather 
grew round and soil, and the leaves turned into feathers, 
and being gilded before, continued gilded still : so it be- 
came a dove, and she harnessed it to her chariot. 
***** Hiatus valde de- 
* * * * jUndtisiuMS. 



THE EPISODE OF BENTLEY AND WOTTON.* 

m 

Day being far spent, and the numerous forces of the 
modems half inclining to a retreat, there issued forth 
from a squadron of their heavy armed foot, a captain, 
whose name was Bentley, the most deformed of all the 
modems; tall, but without shape or comeliness; large, 
but without strength or proportion. His armour was 
patched up of a thousand incoherent pieces; and the 
sound of it, as he marched, was loud and dry, like that 
made by the fall of a sheet of lead, which an Etenan 
windf blows suddenly down, from the roof of some stee- 
ple. His helmet was of old rasty iron, but the vizor 
was brass; which, tainted by his breath, corrupted into 
copperas, nor wanted gall from the same fountain; so 
that, whenever provoked by anger or labour, an atra- 
mentous quality of most malignant nature was seen to 
distil from his lips. In his right hand he grasped a flail 

him (Pindar) to a fault; so great a one, in my opinion, that it throvs 
his Mistress infinitely below his Pindariques, and his latter composi- 
tions, which are undoubtedly the best of his Poems, and the most cor- 
rect*' Prefoct to Jovoial, Dryden*8 Works, vol. IJI. p. lEZ. N. 

* As the account of the Battle of the Books, is an allegorical repre- 
sentation of Sir William Temple's essay, in which the ancients are 
opposed to the modems, the account of Bentley and Wotton is called 
an episode, and their intrusion represented as an under action. H. 

f Benfley against Boyle. MS. PaU. 
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nod (that he might never be unprovided of an offensive 
weapon) a vessel full of ordure in his left.^ Thus com- 
pletely armed, he advanced with a slow and heavy pace 
where the modern chiefs were holding a consult upon the 
sum of things; who, as he came onwards, laughed to be- 
hold his crooked leg, and hump shoulder, which his boot 
and armour vainly endeavouring to hide, were forced to 
comply with, and expose. The generals made use of him 
for his talent of railing; which, kept within government, 
proved frequently of great service to theh* cause, but at 
other times did more mischief than good ; for at the least 
touch of offence, and often without any at all, he would, 
like a wounded elephant, convert it against his leaders. 
Such at this juncture was the disposition of Bentley, 
grieved to see the enemy prevail, and dissatisfied with 
every body's conduct but his own. He humbly gave the 
modem generals to understand, ^^ that he conceived, with 
great submission, they were all a pack of rogues, and 

fools, and sons of whores, and d n'd cowards, and con- 

founded loggerheads, and illiterate whelps, and nonsensi-. 
cal scoundrels ; that if himself had been constituted gene- 
ral, those presumptuous dogs,t the ancients, would long 
before this have been beaten out of the field. You," 
said he, '^ sit here idle ; but when I, or any other valiant 
modem, kill an enemy, you are sure to seize the spoil. 
But I will not march one foot against the foe, till you all 
swear to me, that whomever I take or kill, his arms I 
shall quietly possess." Bentley having spoken thus, 
Scaliger bestowing him a sour look : "" Miscreant prater," 
said he, ^' eloquent only in thine own eyes, thou railest 
without wit, or tmth, or discretion. The malignity of 
thy temper perverteth nature, thy learning makes thee 

* The person here spoken of, is famous for letting fly at every body 
without distinction, and using mean and foul scurrilities. Wotton. 
f See Homer de Thersitc. OriginaL 
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more barbarous, thy study of humanity more inhuman, 
thy coQTerse among poets more ^oveling, miry, and dulL 
All arts of ciyilizing others, render thee rude and un- 
tractable ; courts have tauglit thee ill manners, and po- 
lite conversation has finished thee a pedant. Besides, a 
greater coward burdeneth not the army. But never de> 
spond; I pass my word, whatever spoil thou takest, 
shall certainly be thy own; though, I hope, that vile car- 
cass will first become a prey to kites and worms." 

Bentley durst not reply ; but, half choked with spleen 
and rage, witlidrew in fiill resolution of performing some 
great achievement. With him, for his aid and compa- 
nion, he took his beloved Wotton; resolving, by policy 
or surprise, to attempt some neglected quarter of the an- 
cients' army. They began their march over carcaasesof 
their slaughtered friends ; then to the right of their own 
forces; then wheeled northward, till they came to Aldro- 
vandus's tomb, which they passed on the side of the de- 
clining sun. And now they arrived with fear toward the 
enemy's out-guards ; looking about, if haply they migfat 
spy tlie quarters of the wounded, or some straggling 
sleepers, unarmed, and remote from the rest As when 
two mongrel curs, whom native greediness and domestic 
want provoke and join in partnership, though fearful, 
, nightly to invade the folds of some rich grazier ; they, 
with tails depressed, and lolling tongues, creep soft and 
slow : mean while the conscious moon, now in her zenith, 
on their guilty heads darts p- rpendicular rays; nor dare 
they bark, though much provoked at her refulgent visage, 
whether seen in puddle by reflection, or in sphere direct; 
but one surveys the region round, while the other scouts 
the plain, if haply to discover, at distance iiom the flock, 
some carcass half devoured, the refuse of gorged wolves 
or ominous ravens- So marched this lovely loving pair 
of friends, nor with less fear and circumspection ; when 
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at distaiice, they might perceive two shinmg mits of ar- 
mour hanging upon an oak, and the owners not far off in ft 
inrofound sleep. The two friends drew lots, and the pur- 
suing €i this adventure fell to Bentley ; on he went, and 
in his van. Confusion and Amaze; while Horror and 
AflErigbt brou^t up the rear. As he came near, behold 
two heroes of the ancients' army, Phalaris and iEsop, laj 
fast asleep : Bentley would fain have despatched them 
both, and, stealing close, aimed his flail at Phalaris-s 
breast. But then the goddess Affright interposing, 
caught the modem in her icy arms, and di'agged him from 
the 'danger she foresaw ; both the dormant heroes hap- 
pened to turn at the same instant, though soundlj sleep- 
ing, and busy in a dream. For Phalaris* was just that 
minute dreaming how a most vile poetaster had lampoon- 
ed him, and how he had got him roaring iu his bull. 
And iEsop dreamed, that, as he and the ancient chiefs 
were lyiug on tlie ground, a wild ass broke loose, ran 
about trampling, and kicking, and dunging Id their faces. 
Bentley, leaving the two heroes asleep, seized on both 
their armours, and withdrew in quest of his darlic^ 
Wolton. 

He in the mean time had wandered long in search 
of some enterprise, till at length he arrived at a small 
rivulet, that issued from a fountain hard by, called, in 
the language of nK)rtal men. Helicon. Here he stopped, 
and parched with thirst, resolved to allay it in this lim- 
pid stream. Thrice with profane hands he essayed to 
raise the water to his lips, and thrice it slipped all through 
his fingers. Then he stooped prone on his breast, bu*, 
ere his mouth had kissed the liquid crystal, Apollo came, 
and in the channel held his shield betwixt the modern 



* This if according to Homer, who tells the dreams of those wtto 
were kiUed in their sleep. H. 
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and the fountain, so that he drew up nothing but mod. 
For, although no fountain on earth can compare with 
the cleamesB of Helicon, jet there lies at bottom a thick 
sediment of slime and mud : for so Apollo begged of Ju- 
piter, as a punishment to those, who durst attempt to 
taste it with unhallowed lips, and for a lesson to all, not 
to draw too deep, or far from the spring. 

At the fountain-head Wotton discerned two heroes; 
the one he could not distinguish, but the, other was soon 
knpwn for Temple, general of the allies to the andoxti. 
His back was turned ; and he was employed in drink- 
ing large draughts in bis helmet from the fountain, where 
he had witlidrawn himself to rest from the toils, of the 
war. Wotton observing him, with quaking knees and 
trembling hands ^oke thus to himself: ^' O, that I could 
kill this destroyer of oiur aiiny ; what renown should I 
purchase among the chiefs ! but to issue out against him, 
man against man, shield against shield, and lance against 
lance,^ what modem of us dare ! fov he fights like a 
God, and Pallas or Apollo are ever at his elbow. But, 
O, mother! if what fame reports be true, that I am the 
son of so great a goddess, grant me to hit Temple with 
this lanccj that the stroke may send him to Hell, and 
that I may return in safety and triumph, laden with his 
spoils.^' The first part of this prayer, the gods granted 
at the intercession of his mother, and of Momus; but the 
rest, by a perverse wind sent fi-om fate, was scattered in 
the an*. Then Wotton grasped his lance, and brandish- 
ing it thrice over his head, darted it with all his mi^ 
the goddess his mother, at the same time, adding strei^ 
to his arm. Away the lance went whizzing, and reached 
even to the belt of the averted ancient, upon which light- 

* See Homer. Original. 
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ly grazing, it fell to the ground. Temple neither felt 
the weapon touch him, nor heard it M ; and Wotton 
might have escaped to his army, witli the honour of hav- 
ing remitted his lance against so great a leader, unre- 
venged; but Apollo, enraged that a javelin, flung by 
the assistance of so foul a goddess, should pollute his 

fountain, put on the shape of ^ and softly came to 

young Boyle, who then accompanied Temple : he point- 
ed first to the lance, then to the distant modern that flung 
k, and commanded the young hero to take immediate 
revenge. Boyle, clad in a suit of armour which had 
been given him by all the gods,^ immediately advan- 
ced against the trembling foe, who now fled before him. 
As a young lion in the Libyan plains, or Araby desert, 
sent by his aged sire to hunt for prey, or health, as 
exercise : he scours along, wishing to meet some tiger 
from the mountains, or a furious boar ; if chance a wild 
ass, with brayings importune, afl&onts his ear, the gene- 
rous beast, though loathing to distain his claws with 
blood so vile, yet much provoked at the offensive noise, 
which echo, foolish nymph, like her ill-judging sex, 
repeats much louder and with more delight than Phi- 
kmiela's song; he vindicates the honour of the forest, 
and hunts the noisy long-ear'd animal. So Wotton 
fled, so Boyle pursued. But Wotton, heavy-armed, 
and slow of foot, began to slack his course ; when his 
lover Bentley appeared, returning laden with the spoils 
of the two sleeping ancients. Boyle observed him weU, 
and soon discovering the helmet and shield of Pha- 
laris, his friend, both which he had lately with his 
own hands new polished and gilt; rage sparkled in his 

* Boyle was assisted in this dispute by Dean Aldrich,Dr. Atterbu- 
ly, afterwards bishop of Rochester, and other persons at Oxford,^ 
celebrated for their genius and their learning, then called the 
Christ-Church wits. H. 
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ejea, and leavkif his pursuit after Wotton, he furiously 
rushed od against this new apfvoacher. Fain would 
be be revelled on both ; but both now fled different 
ways : and, as a woman in a little house, that gets a 
painfid livelihood by spinning; f if chance her geese 
be scattered o'er tlie common, Ae courses round the 
plain from side to side, compelling here and there the ' 
stragglers to the flock ; they cackle loud, and flutter 
o'er the champaign. So Boyle pursued, so fled this pair 
of friends : finding at length their flight was vain, they 
bravely joined and drew themselves in phalanx. First 
Bentlfey threw a spear with all his force, hoping to pierce 
the enemy's breast : but Pallas came unseen, and in the 
air took off the point, and clapped on one of lead, which 
after a dead bang against the enemy's shield, fell blunted 
to the ground. Then Boyle, observing well his time, 
took up a lance of wondrous length and sharpness; and 
as this pair of friends compacted stood close aide to side, 
he wheeled him to the right, and with unusual force,' 
darted the weapon. Bentley saw his fate approach, and 
flanking down his arms close to his ribs, hoping to savQ 
his body ; in went the point, passing through arm and 
Mde, nor stopped, or spent its force, till it had also pierc- 
ed the valiant Wotton, who going to sustain his dying 
friend, shared his fate. As when a skilful cook has 
trussed a brace of woodcocks, he, with ii'on skewer, 
pierces the tender sides of both, their legs and wings 
close pinioned to the ribs : so was this pair of friends 
transfixed, till down they fell, joined in their lives, join- 
ed in their deaths ; so closely joined, that Charon would 
mistake them both for one, and waft them over Styx for 

f This is also after the manner of Homer : the woman's getting 
painful livelihood by spinning, has nothing to do with the similitade, 
Bor wodld be excusable without such an authority. H. 
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half his fare. Farewell, beloved, loving pair; few equals 
have you left behind : and happy and immortal shall 
you be, if all my wit and eloquence can make you. 
And, now * * * * # 

# # # # # # # 

# # # # # 
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THE 

BOOKSELLER'S ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thr foUonring disGoune* came IdIo my hands perfect 
and enth*e : but there being seyeral things in it, whkh 
the present age would not veiy well bear, I kept it by me 
some years, resolving it should never see the light. At 
length, by the advice and assistance of a judicious friend, 
I retrenched those parts that might give most offence, 
and have now ventured to publish the remaiuder. Con- 
cerning the author I am wholly ignorant ; neither can I 
conjecture, whether it be the same with that of the two 
foregoing pieces, the original having been sent me at a 
different time, and in a different hand. The leained 
reader will better determine, to whose judgment 1 entire- 
ly submit it. 

* This discourse is not all/^cther equal to the rormer, the best 
parts of it being omitted ; whether the bookseller^s account be true, 
that he durst not print the refit, I knoir not ; nor, indeed, is it ea^ 
to tieteriuine, whether he may be relied on, in any thing he sayiof 
this, or the former treatises, only as to the time they were writ in ; 
which, however, appears more from the discoA-ses themselves, thaa 
his relati6n. H. 
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A DISCOURSE, &c. 

For T. H. Esquire,* at his Chambers in the Academy ef 
Ike Beaux Esprits in New England. 



Sir, 

It is now a good while, since T have had in my head 
something, not only very material, but absolutely neces- 
sary to my health, that the world should be informed in : 
for, to tell you a secret, I am able to contain it no longer. 
However, I have been perplexed for some time to resolve, 
what would be the most proper form to send it abroad in. 
To which end, I have been three days coursing through 
Westminster-hall, and SL Paul's Church-yard, and Fleet- 
street, to peruse titles ; and I do not find any, which 
holds so general a vogue, as that of "A Letter to a 
Friend." Nothing is more common than to meet with 
long epistles, addressed to persons and places, where, at 
first thinking, one would be apt to imagine it not alto- 
gether so necessaiy, or convenient : such as, a neighbour 
at next door, a mortal enemy, a perfect stranger, or a 
person of quality in the clouds ; and these upon subjects, 
in appearance, the least proper for conveyance by the 
post ; as long schemes in philosophy ; dark and wonder- 
ful mvsteries of state : laborious dissertations in criticism 
and philosophy ; advice to pai'liaments, and tlie like. 

Now, Sir, to proceed after the method in present 
wear : for, let me say what I will to the contrary, I am 

• Supposed to be Colonel Hunter, mentioned in the Apology for 
the Tale of a Tub. H. 
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afraid 70U will publish this letter, as soon as ever it 
comes to your hand. I desire you will be my witness to 
the world, how careless and sudden a scribble it has been ; 
that it was but yesterday, when you and I began acci- 
dentally to fall into discourse on this matter ; that I was 
not very well when we parted ; that the post is in sach 
haste, I have had no manner of time to digest it into 
order, or correct the style ; and if any other modem ex- 
cuses for haste and negligence, shall occur to you in 
reading, I beg you to insert them, faithfiilty pitHniaog 
they shall be thankfully acknowledged. 

Pray, Sir, in your next letter to the Iroqucns virtuosi, 
do me the favour to present my humlble service to that 
illustrious body, and assure them, I shall send an account 
of those phenomena, as soon as we can determiQe then 
at Gresham. 

I have not had a line from the literati of Topanam- 
bou, these three last ordinaries. 

And now. Sir, having despatched what I had to say of 
fcnrm, or of business, let me entreat you will suffer me to 
proceed upon my subject; and to pardon me, if I make 
no farther use of the epistolary style, till I come to con- 
clude. 
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SECTION L 

It is recorded of Mahomet, that upon a Tisit he was 
going to pay in Paradise, he had an oiTer of several ve- 
hicles to conduct him upwards ; as fierjchariots, winged 
horses, and celestial sedans; but he refused them all, and 
would be borne to Heaven upon nothing but his ass. 
Now, this inclination of Mahomet, as singular as it seems, 
has been since taken up by a great number of devout Chris- 
tians, and doubtless with very good reason. For, since 
that Arabian is known to have borrowed a moiety of his 
religious system firom the Christian faith, it is but just 
he should pay reprisals, to such as would challenge them^ 
wherein the good people of England, to do them all 
right, have not been backward. For, though there is 
not any other nation in the world, so plentifully provided 
with carriages for that journey, either as to safety cur 
ease; yet there are abundance of us, who will not be 
satisfied with any other machine, beside this of Maho- 
met. 

For my own part, I must confess to b^ar* a very sin 
gular respect to this animal, by whom I take human na^ 
ture to be most admirably held foilh, in all its qualitiesi 
as w^U as operations : and, therefore, whatever in my 
small reading occurs, concerning this our fellow-creature, 
I do never fail to set it down by way of common-place; 
and when I have occasion to write upon human reason, 
politics, eloquence, or knowledge, I lay my memorandums 
before me, and insert them with a wonderful facility of 
applications. However, among all the qualifications ac- 

* This 18 a veiy stngular mode of ezpreasioD, it Bhould be, * I must 
confess that I bear,* 6ic, S. 

VOL III. L 
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cribed to this distinguished Imite, by ancient or modern 
authors, I cannot remember this talent of bearing las 
rider to Heaven, has been recorded for a part of his 
character, except in the two examples mentioned alrea- 
dy ; therefore, I conceive the methods of this art to be 
a point of useful knowledge in veiy few hands, aod 
which the learned world would gladly be better informed 
in : this is what I have undertaken to perform in the fol- 
lowing discourse. For, towards the operation already 
mentioned, many peculiar properties are required, both 
in the rider, and the ass; which I shall endeavour to set 
in as clear a light as I can. 

But, because I am resolved, by all means, to avoid 
giving offence to any party whatever, I will leave 
off discoursing so closely to the letter, as I have hitherto 
done, and go on for the future by way of allegory; 
though in such a manner, that the judicious reader may, 
without much straining, make his applications, as <^en as 
be shall think fit. Therefore, if you please, firom hence* 
forward instead of the term, ass, we shall make use of 
gifted, or enlightened teacher; and the word, ridor, ^re 
will exchange for that of fanatic auditory, or any other 
denomination of the like import. Having settled this 
weighty point, the great subject of iifquiiy before us, i^ 
to examine by what methods, this teacher arrives at his 
gifts, or spirit, or light ; and by what intercourse betwees 
him and his assembly, it is cultivated and supported. 

In all my writings, I have had constant r^ard to this 
great end, not to suit and apply them to particular occa* 
sions and circumstances of time, of place, or of person; 
but to calculate them for universal nature, and mankind 
ingeneraL And of such catholic use I esteem this pre- 
sent disquisition ;^ for I do not remember any other tern- 

* This BoiteBce if defective, for want of the wordi * to be,* at fte 
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per of body, or quality of miDd, wherein all nations and 
ages of the world haye so unanimously agreed, as that 
of a fanatic strain, or tincture ol enthusiasm ; which, im-^ 
proved by certain persons or stcieties of men, and by 
them practised upon the rest, has been able to produce 
revolutions of the greatest figure in history ; as will soon 
Appear to those, -who know any thing' of Arabia, Persia^ 
India, or China, of Morocco and Peru. Farther, it haft 
possessed as great a power, in the kingdom of know- 
ledge ; where it is h^ to assign one art or science* 
which has not annexed to it some ^natic branch : such 
are, the philosopher's stone; the grand elixir ;f the 
planetary worlds ; the squaring of the circle ; the ^m- 
nmm bomim ; Utopian commonwealths ; with some others 
of less or subordinate note : which all serve for nothing 
^Ise, but to employ or amuse this grain of enthuaiasnif 
dealt into eveiy composition. 

But, if this plant has found a root in the fields of em- 
pire and of knowledge, it has fixed deeper, and spread 
yet farther, upon holy ground. Wherein, though it has 
-^psussed under the general name of enthusiasm, and per- 
haps arisen from the same original, yet has it produced 
certain branches of a very different nature, however 
often mistaken for each other. The word, in its univer- 
sal acceptation, may be defined, a lifting up of the soul, 
ot its faculties, above matter. This description will hold 
good in general ; but I am only to understand it as ap- 
plied to religion ; wherein there are three general ways 
of ejaculating the soul, or transporting it beyond the 
sphere of matter. The first is the immediate act of God 
and is called prophecy or inspiration. The second is 



end of it: as thus, 'and of luch catholic Ufe I esteem this presuit 
disquisittOD to be.* S. 
t Some writers hold tiieiii for the Mine, others noti Origiim!^ 
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llM iiMiriVnlf iff nf thr TtrTlt, andk tcnaed 
TiKtiBnl it the pfodoct of Datnnd causes, tiKefiiKloC 
ftaaog imaginrtiwmpiccn, TJoleDt Migar, fe«r, gric^ pam, 
MidtheiaLe. TheKthieeliaTebeeBabiiiidaiitly treated 
OD by authon, and tberefoie rfnU not employ ay inqni- 
ry. But, the fiDurth method of refigious cnthnmwm, or 
humehiDg out of the soul, as it is purely an eflEect i^ arti- 
fice, and mechanic operation, has been sparii^lly handled, 
ornot at all, by any writer ; because, though it is an svt 
of great antiquity, yet having been confined to few per- 
ioni, it long wanted those advancements and refinements, 
which it afterwards met with, since it is grown so epi- 
demic, and ftallen into so many cultivating hands. 

It is Xherefore upon this mechanical cperathn cf the 
tphrit that I mean to treat, as it is at present perfmrmed 
by our Britbh workmen. I shall deliver to the reader 
the result of many judicious observations upon tl^ mat* 
ter ; tracing, as near as I can, the whole coium and me- 
thod of this trade, producing parallel ioBtances, and re- 
lating certain discoveries, that have luckily fallen in my 
way. 

I have said, that there is one branch of religious en- 
thusiasm, which is purely an effect of nature ; whereas, 
the part I mean to handle, is whollj an effect of art, 
which, however, is inclined to work upon certain natures 
and constitutions, more than others. Besides, there is 
many an operation, which, in its original, was purely an 
artifice, but through a ]ong succession of ages, has grown 
to be natural. Hippocrates tells us, that among our an- 
cestors, the Scytliians, there was a nation called Long- 
kcads^^ wlilch at first beganf by a custom among mid- 

* Mncrocephali. Oiv^imI. 

t Which at firat bepin, &c. as, * which/ refers here to the wonl^ 
nutioOf ' ia the precc<liD| i^tl ot \!h.e ncoted^^^ thi« dAe« not make 
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wives and Durses, of moulding, and squeezing, and bracing 
up the heads of infants; by vMch means, nature, shut 
out at one passage, was forced to seek another, and find- 
ing room above, shot upwards in the form of a sugar* 
loaf; and being diverted that way for some generations, 
at last found it out of herself, needing no assistance from 
the nurse's hand. This was the original of the Scythian 
Long-beads, and thus did custom, from being a second 
nature, proceed to be a first. To all which, there is 
something very analogous among us of this nation, who 
are the undoubted posterity of that refined people. For, 
in the age of our fathers, there arose a generation of men 
in this island, called Round-heads ;* whose race is now 
^read over three kingdoms; yet, in its beginning, 
was merely an operation of art, produced by a pair of 
scissors, a squeeze of the face, and a black cap. These 
heads, . thus formed into a perfect sphere in all assem- 
blies, were most exposed to the view of the female 
sort, which did influence their conceptions so effectu- 
ally, that nature at last took the hint, and did it of 
herself; so that a Round-head, has been ever since as 
familiar a sight among us, as a Long-head among the 
Scjlhians. 

•ense : it should be thus — * there was a nation called Long-heade, 
which name took its rise from a custom among midwives,' &c. S. 

* The fanatics in the time of Charles I. ignorantly applying, the 
text, * Ye know that it is a shame for men to hare long hair,* cut 
their*8 very short. It is said, that the queen once seeing Pym, a ce- 
lebrated patriot, thus cropped, inquired who that round-headed man 
was : and that from this incident the distinction became general, and 
the party were called Round-heads. H.~Mr. Granger has given a 
different account of its origin. *' The Barnardiston family is remark 
able for having given rise to the name of Roundhead, as appears 
from the following note taken from Rapin's History : the London ap- 
prentices wore the hair of their head cut round ; and the queen ob- 
serving, out of a window, Samuel Barnardiston among thera, cried 
out, See what a handsome Roundhead is there ! and the name came 
from thence, and was publicly used by Captain Hide.** N. 
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UpoD these examples, and others easy to produce, I 
desire the curious reader to dkiinguish, first, between an 
eiTect growa from art into nature, and one that is natural 
from its beginning ; secondly, between an effect wholly 
natural, and one which has only a natural fouodation, 
but where the superstructure is entii-ely artificiaL For, 
the first, and the last of these, I understand to come 
within the districts of my subject And having obtain-, 
cil these allowances, they will serve to remove any obr 
jections that may be raised hereafter against what I shall 
advance. 

The practitioners of tliis famous art [mMreed, in gene- 
ral, upon the following fundamental : that the corruption 
of the senses is the generation of the spirit ; becaii^ the 
senses in men are so many avenues to the fort of reasooi 
which; in this operation, is wholly blocked up. All en- 
deavours must be therefore used, either to diveit, bind 
up, stupiiy, fluster, and amuse the senses, or else, to justk 
them out of tlieir stations; and while they are either 
absent, or otherwise employed, or engaged in a civil 
war against each other, the spirit enters and peiforms its 
part 

Now, the usual methods of managing the senses, upon 
such conjuncture's are, what I shall be very particular in 
delivering, as far as it is lawful for me to do ; but havii^ 
had the honour to be initiated into the mysteries of every 
society, I desire to be excused from divulging any rites, 
wherein the profane must have no part. 

But here, before I can proceed farther, a very dange^ 
ous objection must, if possible, be removed. For, it is 
positively denied by certain critics, that the spirit can, 
by any means, be introduced into an assembly of mo- 
dern saints ; the disparity being so great, in many mate- 
rial circumstances, between the primitive way of inspi- 
ration^ and that which is practised in the present age. 
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This thej pretend to prove, from the second chapter of 
the Acts, where, comparing both, it appears, *' First* 
that the Apostles were gathered together with one accord^ 
m one place ;" by which is meant a universal agreement 
in opinion and form of worship; a harmony, say they, 
so far from being found between any two conventicles 
among us, that it is in vain to expect it between any two 
heads in the same. Secondly, the spirit instructed the 
Apostles, in ^ the gift of speaking several languages ; a 
knowledge so remote from oiir dealers in this art, thai 
they neither understand propriety of words or phrases 
in their own. Lastly," say these objectors, ^ the mo- 
dem artists do utterly exclude all approaches of the spi- 
rit, and bar up its ancient way of entering, by covering 
Aemselves so close, and so industriously a-top. Fcnr, 
they will needs have it as a point clearly gained, that 
the cloven tongues never sat upon the Apostles' headij^ 
while their hats were on." 

Now, the force of Uiese objections seems to consist in 
the different acceptation of the word spirit ; which,''^ if 
it be understood for a supernatural assistance, approadi- 
ing from without, the objectors have reason, and their 
assertions may be allowed ; but the spirit we treat of 
bere, proceeding entirely from within, the argument c^ 
these adversaries is wholly eluded. And upon the same 
account, our modem artificers find it an expedient oi alv 
solute necessity to cover their heads as close as they 
can, in order to prevent perspiration ; than which nothing 
18 observed to be a greater spender of mechanic light, 
as we may perhaps farther show in a convenient place. 

To proceed therefore upon the phenomenon of spi- 
ritual mechanism, it is here to be noted, that in forming 

* This is whoUy ungrammatical ; the nominative * which* has no 
rerb in the sentence aiflenrard to which it refers, and may he omit' 
t^ without prc^iidiise to the lenie. 8. 
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and working up the 8{iirit, the assembly has a considera- 
ble share, as well as the preacher. The method <tf this 
arcttnum is as follows : they violently strain their eye- 
balls inward, half closing the lids ; then, as they sit, they 
are in a perpetual motion of seesaw, making long kuns 
at proper periods ; and continuing the sound at equal 
height, choosing their time in those intermissions, while 
the preacher is at ebb. Neither is this practice, in any 
part of it, so singidar and improbable, as not to be traced 
in distant re^ons, from reading and observation. For, 
first, the Jauguis,"^ or enlightened saints of India, see all 
their visions by help oi an acquired straining and pres- 
^ sm-e of the eyes. Secondly, the art of seesaw on a beam, 
and swingic^ by session upon a cord, in order to raise ar- 
tificial ecstasies, has been derived to us from our Scy thianf 
ancestors, where it is practised at this day among the 
women. Lastly, the whole proceeding, as I have here 
related it, is performed by the natives of Ireland with a 
considerable improvement; and it is granted, that this 
boble nation has, of all others, admitted fewer corrup- 
tions, and degenerated least from the purity of the old 
Tartars. Now, it is usual for a knot of Irish men and 
women to abstract themselves from matter, bind up all 
their senses, grow visionary and spiritual, by influence of 
a short pipe of tobacco, handed round the company; 
each preserving the smoke in his mouth, till it comes 
again to his turn to take in fresh : at the same time, there 
is a concert of a continued gentle hum, repeated and re- 
newed by instinct, as occasion requires ; and they move 
their bodies up and down, to a degree, that sometimes 
their heads and points lie parallel to the horizon. Mean 
while, you may observe their eyes turned up, in the pes- 

* Bernier, Mem. de MogoL Original, 
f Guagnioi Hist. Sarmat Originai. 
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ture of one ivho endeavours to keep himself awake ; by 
which, and man7 other symptoms among them, it mani- 
festly appears, that the reasoning faculties are all sus* 
pended and superseded, that imagination has usiurped tlie 
seat, scattering a thousand deliriums over the brain. Re- 
turning from this digression, I shall describe the methods 
by which the spirit approaches. The eyes being disposed 
according to art, at first you can see nothing ; but, after 
a short pause, a small glimmering light begins to appear, 
and dance before you. Then, by frequently moving 
your body up and down, you perceive the vapours to as- 
cend very fast, till you are perfectly dosed and flustered, 
Hke one who diinks too much in a morning. Mean 
while the preacher is also at work ; he begins a loud 
hum, which pierces you quite through ; this is immedi- 
ately returned by the audience, and you find yourself 
prompted to imitate them by a mere spontaneous impulse, 
without knowing what you do. The interstitia are du- 
ly filled up by the preacher, to prevent too long a pause, 
under which, the spirit would soon faint, and grow lan- 
guid. 

This is all I am allowed to discover, about the progress 
of the spirit with relation to that part, which is borne by 
the assembly; but in the methods of the preacher, to 
which I now proceed, I shall be more large and particu- 
lar. 



SECT. XL 

You will read it very gravely remarked, in tiie books 
of those illustrious and right doquent penmen, tlie mo- 
dem travellers, that the fundamental difference, in point 

of reli^oB^H^tweeu the wild Indians and us, lies in this : 

L 2 
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that ire worship God, and thej worabip the deylL Bat, 
iher« are certaiu critics, who will by no means admit of 
this distinction ; rather believing, that all nations whatso- 
ever adore the true God, because they seem to intend 
their devotions to some invisible power, of greatest good- 
ness and ability to help them ; which, perhaps, will take 
in the brightest attributes ascribed to the divinity. 
Others again inform us, that those idolaters adore two 
principles ; the principle of good, and that of evil ; which, 
indeed, I am apt to look upon as the most universal no- 
tion that mankind, by the mere light of nature, ever en* 
tertained of things invisible. How this idea has been 
managed by the Indians, and us, and with what advan- 
tage to the understandings of either, may well deserve to 
be examined. To roe, the difference appears little more 
than this, that they are put oflener upon their knees by 
their fears, and we, by our desires; that the foimar set 
them a praying, and us a cursing. What I applaud them 
for, is, their discretion in limiting their devotions and 
their deities to their several districts, nor ever suffering 
the liturgy of the white God to cross or to interfere with 
that of the black. Not so with us, who, pretending by 
the lines and measures of our reason, to extend the domi- 
nion of one invisible power, and contract that of the 
other, have discovered a gross ignorance in the natures 
of good and evil, and most horribly confounded the firOD- 
tiers of both. After men have lifted up the throne of 
their divinity to the codwn empyrcsum^ adorned with all 
such qualities and accomplishments, as themselves seem 
most to value and possess : after they have sunk their 
principle of evil to the lowest centre, bound him with 
chains, loaded him with curses, furnished him with viler 
dispositions than any rake-hell of the town, accoutred 
him with tail, and horns, and huge claws, and saucer 
eyes ; I laugh aloud to see these reasoners; bt the same 



I 
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time, enga^^ id vise dispute about certain walks and 
purlieus, whether they are in the verge of God, or the 
Devil ; seriously debating, whether such and such influ- 
ences, come into men's minds from above or below; 
whether certain passions and affections are guided by 
the evil spirit or the good : 

Cam/as atque ikefas exiguojme Uhidinum 
Diacemuad avidi?* Hoft. 

Thus do men establish a fellowship of Christ with Be- 
fial, and such is the analogy they make between cloven 
tongues and cloven feet. Of the like nature is the dis- 
quisition before us : it has continued these hundred yeart 
an even debate, whether the deportment and the cant of 
our English enthusiastic preachers, were possession, or in- 
spiration ; and a world of argument has been drained on 
either side, perhaps to little purpose. For, I think it is 
in life, as in tragedy, where it is held a conviction of great 
defect, both in order and invention, to interpose the as- 
sistance of preternatural power, without an absolute and 
last necessity.! However, it is a sketch of human, 
vanity, for every individual to imagine, the' whole uni- 
verse is interested in his meanest concern. If he has got 
cleanly over a kennel, some angel unseen descended on 
purpose, to help him by the hand ; if he has knocked 
his head against a post, it was the devil, for bis sins, let 
loose from hell on purpose to buffet him. Who, that 
^es a litde paltiy mortal, di-oning, and dreaming, and dri- 
velling to a multitude, can think it agreeable to common 
' good sense, that either Heaven or Hell, should be put 

* Insatiate of liquor, when flow their full veins, 

No distinction of vice, or of virtue remains. Fbancis^ 

f Nee Deut intenit, nisi dignus vindice nodus. 

beident Hoe. de Arte Potticft. MS. P9k. 

J. 3 
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to the trouble of iufluence or ihspection, upon what he 
is about ? therefore, I am resolved immediately to -weed 
this error out of mankind, bj making it cleaar, that this 
mystery o( yeoding spiritual gifts is nothing but a trade, 
acquired by as much instruction, and mastered by equal 
practice and application, as others are. This will best 
appear, by describing and deducting the whole process of 
the operation, as variously, as it hath fallen under my 
knowledge or experience. 

Here the whole scheme 
of spiritual me/ohanism was 
deduced and explained^ with 
an appearance of great read- 
ing and observation ; but it 
was thought neither safe nor 
convenient to print it. 

■T VF Tf ^ Vf ■7^ 

Here it may not be amiss to add a few words, upon the 
laudable practice of wcaidug quilted caps ; which is not a 
matter of mere custom, humour, or fashion, as some 
would pretend, but an institution of great sagacity and 
use : these, when moistened with sweat, stop all pei-spira- 
tion ; and, by reverbei-ating the heat, prevent tlie spirit 
from evaporating any way but at the mouth; even as a skil- 
ful house-wife, that covers her still with a wet clout, for the 
same reason, and finds the same effect. For, it is the 
opinion of choice virtuosi^ that the brain is only a crowd of 
little animals, but with teeth and claws extremely sharp, 
and therefore cling together in the contexture we behold, 
like the picture of Hobbes's Leviathan, or like bees in per- 
pendicular swarm upon a tree, or like a carrion coiTupted 
into vermin, still preserving the shape and figure of the 
jnother animal : that all invention is formed by the mor- 
mre of two or more of these animals, upon certain capil- 
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lary nerves, which proceed from thence, whereof three 
branches spread into the tongue, and two into the right 
hand. They hold also, that these animals are of a con- 
stitution extremely cold ; that th^ir food is the air we at- 
tract, their excrement phlegm ; and that what we vulgar- 
ly called rheums, and colds, and distillations, is nothing 
else but an epidemical looseness, to which that little com- 
monwealth is very subject, from the climate it lies under. 
Farther, that nothing less than a violent heat, can disen- 
tangle these creatures from their hamated station of life, 
or give them vigour and humour, to imprint the marks of 
their little teeth. That, if the morsure be hexagonal, it 
produces poetry ; the circular, gives eloquence : if the 
bite hath been conical, the person, whose nerve is so 
affected, shall be disposed to write upon politics; and 
so of the rest. 

I shall now discourse briefly, by what kind of practises 
the voice is best governed, toward the composition and 
improvement of the spirit; for, without a competent 
skill in tuning and toning each word, and syllable, and 
letter, to their due cadence, the whole operation is in- 
complete, misses entirely of its effect on the hearers, and 
puts the workman himself to continual pains for new sup- 
plies, without success. For, it is to be undei-stood, that 
in the language of the spirit, cant and droning supply 
the place of sense and reason^ in the language of men : 
because, inspiiitual harangues, the disposition of the 
words according to the art of grammar has not the least 
use, but the skill and influence wholly lie in the choice 
and cadence of the syllables ; even as a discreet composer, 
who, in setting a song, changes the words and order so 
often, that he is forced to make it nonsense before he can 
make it music For this reason it has been Iicld by 
some that the art of canting is ever in greatest per- 
fection, when managed by ignorance ; which is thought 
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to be enigmaticallj meant b^ Plutarch, when be teUs m, 
that the best musical instruments were made from the 
bones of an ass. And the profounder critics upon that 
passage, are of opinion, the word in its genuine ngnifica- 
tion, means no other than a jaw-bone ; though some ra- 
ther think it to have been the os scurwn ; but in so nice a 
case I shall not take upon me to decide ; the curiciu 
are at liberty to pick from it whatever they please. 

The first ingredient toward the art of canting, is. a 
competent share of inward U^ht ; that is to say, a large 
memory, plentifully fraught with theolo^cal polysylla- 
bles, and mysterious texts from holy wxit, applied and 
digested, by those methods and mechanical operatioiu^ 
ah'eady related: the bearers of this light, resembliog 
lanterns* compact of leaves from old Geneva Bibles; 
which invention, Sir Humphrey Edwin,t during hfe 
mayoralty, of happy memory, highly iq[>proved and sd- 
vanced; affirming the Scripture to be now fulfilled 
where it says, thy word is a lantern to my feet, and a 
light to my paths. 

I^ow, the art of canting, consists in skilfully adapting 
the voice, to whatever words the spirit deliv^^ that 
each may strike the ears of the audience, with its 0M6t 
significaat cadence. The force or energy of this elo- 
quence is not to be found, as among ancient cNrators, is 
the disposition of words to a sentence, or the tumiDgcf 
long periods ; but, agreeable:^ to the modem refinements 
in music, is taken up wholly in dwelling and dilatiit 
upon syllables and letters. Thus, it is frequent for i 
single vowel, to draw sighs from a multitude ; and far t 
whole assembly of saints, to sob to the muric of one soli'^ 

* ^Tis the dark lantern of the ipirit, 

Which none see by, but those who bear it. HuBinui. 

f See before, p, 181. 
t Agreeable, {or af^teea^Ay. !^. 
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tary Hquid. But these are trifles ; when even sounds 
iaarticulate, are observed to produce as forcible effects. 
A roaster workman shall blow his nose so powerfully, as 
to pierce the hearts of his people, who were disposed to 
receive the excrements of his brain, with the same reve- 
rence as the issue of it. Hawking, spitting, and belch- 
ing, the defects of other men's rhethoiic, are the flowei-s, 
and figures, and ornaments of his. For, the spirit being 
the same in all, it is of no import, through what vehicle 
it is conveyed. 

It is a point of too much difficulty, to draw the princi- 
ples of this famous art, within the compass of certain ade- 
quate rules. However, perhaps I may one day oblige 
the world with my critical essay upon the ail of canting ; 
philosophically, physically, and musically considered. 

But, among all improvements of the spirit, wherein 
the voice has borne a part, there is none to be compared 
with that of conveying tlie sound through the nose, which, 
under the denomination of smtfflmg^^ has passed with so 
great applause in the world. The originals of this 
institution are very dark: but having been initiated 
into the mystery of it, and leave being given me to puh- 
tish it to the world, I shall deliver as direct a relation as 
lean. 

This art, like many other famous inventions, owed its 
birth, or, at least, improvement and perfection, to an ef- 
fect of chance ; but was estaBlished upon solid reasons, 
and has flourislied in this island ever since, with great 
lustre. All agree, that it first appeared upon the decay 
and discouragement of bagpipes, which having long suf- 
fered under the mortal haued of the brethren, tottered 

* The SDufHiDg of men, who have lost their noses hj lewd conrses, 
it said to have given rise to that tone, which our diMenteri did too^ 
much a£fect W^ Wottok. 
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hr a time, and at last fell with monarch7. The story k 
thu8 related. 

As yet snuffling was not; when the following adven- 
ture happened to a Banhurj saint Upon a certain da^, 
while he was far engaged among the tabernacles of the 
wicked, he felt the outward man put into odd com- 
motions, and sti-angelj pricked forward by the in- 
ward ; an eflect very usual among the modem inspired. 
For, some think, that the spirit is apt toTeed on the flesh, 
like hungry wines upon raw beef. Others rather b^ 
lieve there is a perpetual game at leap-frog between 
both ; and sometimes the flesh is uppermost, and some- 
times the spirit ; adding, that the former, while it is in the 
state of a rider, wears huge Rippon spurs : and when it 
comes to the turn of being bearer, is wonderfully head- 
strong and hard-mouthed. However, it came about, the 
saint felt his vessel full extended in every part (a very 
natural effect of strong inspiration ;) and the place and 
time falling out so unluckily, that he could not have the 
convenience of evacuating upwards, by repetition, pray- 
er, or lecture ; he was forced to open an inferior vent. 
In short, he wrestled with the flesh so long, that he at 
length subdued it, coming off with honourable wounds, all 
before. The surgeon had now ciu'ed the parts primari- 
ly affected ; but the disease, driven from its post, flew 
into his head; and, as a skilful general, valiantly attack- 
ed in his trenches, and beaten from tlie field, by flying 
marches^ withdraws to the capita] city, breaking down 
the bridges to prevent pui-suit ; so the disease, repelled 
from its first station, fled before the rod of Hermes, to 
the upper region, there fortifying itself; but, finding the 
foe making attacks at the nose, broke down the bridge, 
and retired to the head-quarters. Now, the naturalists 
observe, that there \sm\wic\wi\v^?ft& «ja. idiosyncracy, by 
virtue of which, lYie moit \\\^ ^^ssa«^ Na ^'^\3WKNfc\ 
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the more our speech delights to go through, as the music 
of a flageolet is made by the stops. By this method, the 
twang of the nose becomes perfectly to resemble the snuf- 
fle of a bag-pipe, and is found to be equally attractive 
of British ears ; whereof the saint had sudden experi- 
ence, by practising his new faculty, with wonderful suc- 
cess, in the operation of the spirit : for, in a short time, 
no doctrine passed for sdund and orthodox, unless it were 
delivered through the nose. Straight, every pastor co- 
pied after this original ; and those who could not other- 
wise arrive to a perfection, spirited by a noble zeal, 
made use of the same experiment to acquke it; so that 
I think, it may be truly affirmed, the saints owe their 
empire, to the snuffling of one animaj^ as Darius did his 
to the neighing of another ; and both stratagems were 
performed by the same art; for we read how the Per- 
sian beast acquired his faculty, by covering a mare the 
day before.! 

I should now have done, if I were not convinced, that 
whatever I have yet advanced upon this subject is liable 
to great exception. For, allowing all I have said to be 
true, it may still be justly objected, that there is, in the 
commonwealth of artificial enthusiasm, some real foun- 
dation for art to work upon, in the temper and com- 
plexion of individuals, which other mortals seem to 
want. Observe but the gesture, the motion, and the 
countenance, of some choice professors, though in their 
most familiar actions, you will find them of a different 
race from the rest of hiunan creatures. Remark your 
commonest pretender to a l%ht within, how dark, and 
dirty, and gloomy he is without : as lanterns, which 
the more light they bear in their bodies, cast out so much 
the more soot, and smoke,^ and fuliginous matter, to ad< 

f Hecodoto?. 
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here to the sides. Listen but to their ordinaiy talk, aod 
look OD the mouth that delivers it; jou will imaginfl 
you are hearing some ancient oracle, aud jour under* 
standing will be equally informed. Upon these, and the 
like reasons, certain objectors pretend to put it bejond 
. all doubt, that there must be a sort of preternatural s^ 
rit, possessing the heads of the modem saints ; and some 
will have it to be the heat of zeal, working upon the 
dregs of ignorance, as other spirits are produced firom 
lees, by the force of fire. Some again think, that when 
our earthly tabernacles are disordered and desolate, sha^ 
ken and out of repair, the spirit delights to dwell withia 
them ; as houses are said to be haunted, when they are 
forsaken and gone |o decay. 

To set this matter in as fair a light as possible, I shall 
here very briefly deduce the history of fanaticism, fron 
the most early ages, to the present. And if we are able 
to fix upon any one material or fundamental point, 
wherein the chief professors have universally agreed, I 
think we may reasonably lay hold on that, and asagn it 
for the great seed or principle of the spirit. 

The roost early traces we meet with of fanatics in aa* 
cient story, are among the Egyptians, who instituted 
those lites, known in Greece by the names of OrgiOf Pib' 
negyresy and Dion^sia ; whether introduced there by 
Orpheus, or Melampus, we shall not dispute at present, 
nor in all likelihood at any time for the fiiture.* These 
feasts were celebrated to the honour of Oaria> whon 
the Grecians called Dionysius, and is the same with 
Bacchus : which has betrayed some superficial leaden 
to imagine, that the whole business was nothing more 
than a set of roaring, scouring companions, overchaiged 
with wine ; but this is a scandalous mistake, foisted on 

» Diodoru* Siculos, 1. i. Plut. de Iiide et Osiride. 
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worid by a gort of modern authors, yrho have too li* 
I an underBtanding; and, because antiquity is to be 
ed backwards, do therefore, like Jews, begin their 
ks at the wrong end, as if learning were a sort of 
(uring. These are the men who pretend to under- 
d a book by scouting through the index ; as if a tra- 
er should go about to describe a palace, when he had 
I nothing but the privy ; or like certain fortune-tellers 
lorthem America, who have a way of reading a 
I'a destiny, by peeping into hia breech. For, at the 
3 of instituting these mysteries, there was not one 
3 in all Egypt,* the natives drinking nothing but 
\ which liquor seems to have been far more ancient 
1 wine, and has the honour of owing its invention 
progress, not only to the Egyptian Osiris,! but to 
Grecian Bacchus ; who, in their famous expedition^ 
lied the receipt of it along with them, and gave it to 
nations they visited or subdued. Besides, Bacchua 
self was very seldom or never drunk : for, it Is 
irded of him, that he was the first inventer of 
mitre 4 which he wore continually on his head (as the 
>le company of bacchanals did) to prevent vapours 
i the head-ach after hard drinking. And for this 
ion, say some, the scarlet whore, when she makes the 
gs of the earth drunk with her cup of abomination, 
Iways sober herself, though she never balks the glass 
ler tuin, being, it seems, kept upon her legs, by the 
ne of her triple mitre. Now, these feasts were in- 
tited, in imitation of the famous expedition Osiris 
ie through the world, and of the company that ai- 
ded him, whereof the bacchanalian ceremonies were. 

r 

• Herod / 1. ii. t Diodorui Skuluf , I. i. et i\u 

X M. 1. iv. 
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80 manj types and symbols. From ivhich account* 
is manifest, that the fanatic rites of these bacchans 
cannot be imputed to intoxications by wine, but mu 
needs have had a deeper foundation. What this wi 
we may gather large hints, from certain circ4imstances 
the course of their mysteries. For, in the first plai 
there was, in their processions, an entire mixture a; 
ecmfiision of sexes ; they aflected to ramble about hi 
and deserts: their garlands were of ivy and vine, e 
blems of cleaving and clinging ; or of fir, the parent 
turpentine. It is added, that they imitated satyrs, wc 
attended by goats, and rode upon asses, all companic 
of great skill and practice in affairs of gallantry. Th 
bore for their ensigi'is certain curibus figures, perch 
upon long poles, made into the shape and size of t 
virga geniiali^i wiih its appurtenances; which were 
many shadows and emblems of the whole mystery, 
well as trophies set up by the female conquerors. Ls 
ly, in a certain town of Attica, the whole soleroni 
stripped of all its types,! was performed in puranatm 
Uhus^ the votaries not flying in covies, but sorted ii 
couples. The same may be fai'ther conjectured fr 
the death of Orpheus, one of tlie institutors of th< 
mysteries, who was torn in pieces by women, because 
refused to comnmnicate Ills orgies to them ;;(! whi 
others explained, by telling us, he had castrated himi 
upon giief for the loss of his wife. 

Omitting many othei-s of less note, the next fanat 
we meet with of any eminence, were the numerous se 
of heretics, appearing in the five first centuries of 1 
Christian era, from Simon Magus and his followerSi 
those of Eutyches. I have collected their systems b 

* See the particulars in Diodorus SiculuF, 1. 1. ctiii. 

f Dionysia Brauronia. 

I Vid. PhoUum in Excerptis e Conone. 
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g«. iQiiDiie reading, and, comparing them with those of their 
^ successors, in the several ages since, I find there are cer* 
n^ tain bounds set even to the irregularity of human 
n thought, and those a great deal narroii-er than is com- 
I i monly apprehended. For, as thej all frequently inters 
Iff fere, even in their wildest ravings ; so there is one iunda* 
1^ mental point, wherein thej are sure to meet, as lines in 
^ ^ centre, and that is, die community of women. Great 
g '^ere their solicitudes in this matter, and they never 
.^ failed of certain articles in their schemes of worship, on 
^. purpose to establish it. ^ 

' The last fanatics of note, were those which started up 

^ in Germany, a little after the reformation of Luther ; 
1^ springing, as mushrooms do at the end of a harvest : such 
'^! were, John of Leyden, David George, Adam Neuster, 
. ^ and many others j whose visions and revelations always 
f ^ terminated in leading about half a dozen sisters apiece» 
1^ and making that practice a fundamental part of their 
^^ system* For, human life is a continual navigation, andf 
1^ if we expect our vessels to pass with safety through the 
^ Waves and tempests of this fluctuating world, it is neces- 
ig 8ary to make a good provision of the flesh, as seamen lay 
hf in store of beef for a long voyage. 
»i Now, from this brief survey of some principal sects 

■K among the fanatics in all ages, (having omitted the Ma- 
rf hometans and others, who might also help to confirm the 
argument I am about) to which I might add several 
i among ourselves, such as the family of love, sweet singers 
P of Israel, and the like; and from reflecting upon that 
i fundamental point in their doctrines about women, 
( wherein they have so unanimously agreed ; I am apt to 
ig imagine, that the seed or principle, which has ever put 
men upon visions in things invisible, is of a corporeal na- 
ture ; for, the profounder chymists inform us, that the 
strongest spuits may be extracted from human flesh. 
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Besides, the spinal marrow being Qothiiig eke but acoa- 
tlnuation of tlie brain, must needs create a very free 
communication, between the supericn: faculties, and those 
below : and thus, the thorn in the flesh, serves f<Nr a spat 
to the spirit I think, it is agreed amon^ physicians, that 
nothing affects the head so much as a tentiginous humow, 
repelled and elated to the upper region, found by daily 
practice to run frequently up into madness. A very 
eminent member of the faculty assured me, that when the 
quakers first appeared, he seldom was without some fe> 

male patients among them for the Jwrcr ^persons of 

a visionary devotion, either men or women, are,. in their 
complexion, of all others the most amorous : for, zeal is 
frequently kindled from the same [^ai*k with other fires, 
and, from inflaming brotherly love, will proceed to raise 
that of a gallant. If we inspect into the usual process of 
modem courtship, we shall find it to consist in a devout 
turn of the eyes, called ogling; an artificial form of cant- 
ing and whining by rote, every interval, for want of odier 
matter, made up with a shrug, or a hum ; a sigh or a 
groan ; the style compact of insignificant words, incohe- 
rences, and repetition. These I take to be the most ac- 
complished rules of address to a mistress ; and where sxe 
these performed with more dexterity, than by the saints? 
Nay^ to biing this argument yet closer, I have been in- 
formed by certain sanguine brethren of the first class, ) 
that in the height and orgasmus of their spiritual exercis^ 
it has been frequent with them ******* imme- 
diately after which, they found the spirit to relax and flag 
of a sudden with the nerves, and they were forced to ; 
hasten a conclusion. This may be farther strengthened, ' 
by observing, with wonder, how unaccountably aU fe- 
males are attracted by visionary or enthusiastic preach- 
ers, though ever so contemptible in their outward mieni 
which is UBUalVy «a^^^^VQ^)^ ^^vi^ >5;^<(2i^ ^^s^decatioDS ; 
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purely spiritual, without any carnal regards at all. But 
I have reason to think, the sex has certain characteris- 
tics, by which they form a tmer judgment of human abi- 
lities and performings, than we ourselves can possibly do 
of each other. Let that be as it will, thus much is cer- 
tain, that, however spiritual intrigues begin, they general- 
ly conclude like all others ; they may branch upward to- 
ward Heaven, but the root is in the earth. Too intense 
a contemplation, is not the business of flesh and blood ; it 
must, by the necessary course of things, in a little time 
let go its hold, and fall into matter. Lovers for the sake 
of celestial converse, are but another sort of platonics, 
who pretend to see stars and Heaven in ladies' eyes, and 
to look or think no lower ; but the same pit is provided 
for both ; and they seem a perfect moral to the story of 
that philosopher, who, while his thoughts and eyes were 
fixed upon the constellations, found himself seduced by 
his lower parts into a ditch. 

I had somewhat more to say upon this part of the sub- 
ject; but the post is just going, which forces me in great 
haste to conclude, Sir, 

Toots, i&c. 

Pray hum this Letter as soon 
as it ewms to yotrr kands^. 
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FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 



Philosophers say, that man is a microcosm, or little 
world, resembling in miniature every part of the great : 
and, in my opinion, the body natural may be compared 
to the body politic : and if this be so, how can the epi- 
curean's opinion be true, that the universe was formed 
by a fortuitous concourse of atoms : which I will no 
more believe, than that the accidental jumbling of the 
letters of the alphabet, could fall by chance into a most 
ingenious and learned treatise of philosophy. Risum 
teneatis andci ?* This false opinion must needs create 
many more : it is like an error in the first concoction, 
which cannot be corrected in the second ; the foundation 
is weak, and whatever superstructure you raise upon it, 
roust of necessity fall to the ground. Thus men are 
led from one error to another, until with Ixion they em- 
brace a cloud instead of Juno ; or like the dog in the 
fable, lose the substance in gaping at the shadow. For 
such opinions cannot cohere ; but like the iron and clay 
in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image, must separate 
and break in pieces. I have read in a certain author, 
that Alexander wept because he had no m(nre wcnrlds to 
conquer ; which he needed not have done, if the fortui- 
tous concourse of atoms could create one : but this is an 

* Horace; 
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opinioo, fitter, for that many-headed beast the vulgar, to 
entertain, than for to wise a man as Epkums; the cor- 
rupt part of his sect only bon'owed his name, as the 
monkey did the cat's claw to draw the chesnut out of 
the fire. 

However, the first step to the cure, is to know the 
disease ; and though truth may be difficult to find, be- 
cause, as the philosopher observes, she lives in the bot- 
tom of a well, yet we need not, like blind men, gjNxpe in 
open daylight. I hope I may be allowed, among so 
many far more learned men, to ofier my mite, since a 
stander-by may sometimes perhaps see more of the game 
than he that plays it. But I do not think a philosopher 
obliged to account for every phenomenon in nature, or 
drown himself with Aristotle, for not being able to solve 
the ebbing and flowing of the tide, in that fatal sentence 
he passed upon himself, Qma te wm caphy tu cofies me* 
Wherein he was at once the judge and the criminal, the 
accuser aiid executioner. Socrates, on the other hand^ 
who said he knew notliing, was pronounced by the ora- 
cle to be the wisei^ man in the world. 

But to return from this digression : I think it bs clear 
as any deraonsti-ation of Euclid, that Nature does no- 
thing in vain ; if we were able to dive into her secret 
recesses, we should find that the smallest blade of grass, 
or most contemptible weed, has its particular use : but 
she is chiefly admu-able in her minutest compositions, 
the least and most contemptible insect most discovere the 
art of nature, if I may so call it, though nature, which 
delights in variety, will always triumph over art : and 
jas the poet observes, 

' *' Natvram expeUas Jurcd Ueet^ usque recurrety* 

* Horace. 
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But the various opinions of fihilosqphars have 8cat>> 
tered through the world as many plagues of the mind as 
Pandora's box did those of the body; only with this 
difference, that they have not left hc^ at the bottom. 
And if truth be not fled with Astrea, she is certainly as 
hidden as the source of Nile, and cau be found only ia 
Utopia. Not that I would reflect on those wise sagei^ 
which would be a sort of ingi atitude ; and he that calls 
a man ungrateful, sums up all the evil that a man can be 
guilty of, 

Ingratum si dtxeris^ omnia dids. 

But, what I blame the philosopliers for (though worn 
may think it a paradox) is chiefly their pride ; nothing 
less than an ^fse t&xii, and you must pin your faith on 
^eir deeve. And though Diogaiies lived in a tub, there 
might be, for aught I know, as much pride under his 
rags, as in the fine-spun garments of the divine 
Plato. It is rep<Nrted of this Diogenes, that when Alex- 
ander came to see him, and promised to give him what- 
ever he would ask, the cynic only answered, •• Take 
not from me what thou canst not give me, but stand from 
between me and the light;'' which was almost as extra- 
vagant as the philosopher that flung his money into the 
sea, with this remarkable saying ^ 

How ditTerent was this man from the usurer, who be- 
ing told his son would ^end all he had got, replied, 
*^ He cannot take more pleasure in spending than I did 
in getting it." These men could see the faults of each 
other, but not their own ; those they flung into the bag 
behind ; nan videmus id manticas quod in tergo est I 
may perhaps be censured for my free opinions by those 
carping Momuses whom authors worship, as the Indians 
do the devil, for fear. They will endeavour to give my 
reputation as many wounds as Ae man in the almanac 
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but I value it not; and perhiqw, like flies, thej may 
buasz BO often about the candle, till thejr bum their win|;» 
They must pardon me, if I venture to give them thts 
advice, not to rail at what they cannot underBtand : it 
does but discover that self-tMrnentiDg passion of envj, 
than vhich the greatest tyrant never invented a more 
cruel torment: 

Invidia BicuU mm invenere lyranni 
Tarmentum majus — '* 

I must be so bold to teD my critics and witlings^ that 
they can no more judge of this, than a man thatis bom 
blind can have any true idea of colours. I have always 
observed, that your empty vessels sound loudest : Z value 
their lashes as little as the sea did those of Xerxes, when 
he whipped it The utmost favour a man .can expect 
from them is, that which Polyphemus pvomised Utysse^ 
that he would devour him the last : they think to aubdue 
a writer, as Ccesar did his enemy, with a vent, mdii ncr. 
I confess I value the opinion of the judicious few, a 
Rymer, a Dennis, or a W— k; but for the rest, to 
give my judgment at once, I think the long diiqmte 
among the philosophers about a viuuwn^ may be dete^ 
mined in the affirmative, that it is to be found in a cri- 
tic's head. They are at best but the drones of the leanh 
ed world, who devour die honey, and will not work them- 
selves; and a writer need no more regard them, than the 
moon does the barking of a little senseless cur. For, in 
spite of their terrible roaring, you may, with half an eye, 
discover the ass under the lion'^s skin. 

But to return to our discourse : Demosthenes being 
asked what was the first part of an orator, replied, ac- 
tlou ; what was the second, action ; what was the third, 
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action'; and ao oo, adinfitdtum. Tbis tnaybe traeio 
oraUny ; but contemplation, in other things, exceeds ac- 
tion. And therefore a wise nian is never less alone than 
^nrhen he is alone: Nunquam tnhms solus^ quam ctbn 
solus* 

And Arcbimedefs the famous mathematician, was so 
intent upon his problems, that be never minded the sol* 
diers who came to kill Mm. Therefore, not todetract 
from the just praise which belongs to (Mrators, they ought 
to consider that nature, which gave us two eyes to see» 
and two ears to hear, has given us but one tongue to 
speak; wherein however some do so abound, that the 
vfartuosi, who have been so long in search isx the perpe- 
tual motion, may infallibly find it there. 

Some men admire republics, because oratmrs flourish 
there most, and are the greatest enemies of tyranny ; but 
my oj^ion is, that one tyrant is better than a hundred. 
Besides, these orattm inflame the ^people, whose anger is 
really but a short fit of madness, 

Ira furor brevis estJ^. 

After which, laws are like cobwebs, which may eatcli 
Bmall flies, but let wasps and hornets break through. But 
in oratory the greatest art is to hide art, Artis est cdare 
orictn* 

But this must be the work of time, we must lay hold 
oo all opptnrtunities, and let slip no occasion; else .we 
shaU be forced to weave Penelope's web, unravel in the 
night what we spun in the day. And therefore I have 
observed, that time is painted with a lock before, and 
bald behind, signifying thereby, that we must take time 
(as we say) by the forelock, for when it is once past^ 
there is no recalling«it. 
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Tbe miiid of man is at jfirst (if you will pardoni the 
ea|ire8B](Hi) like a tahula rasOy or like wax, which, while 
it is soft, is capable of any impression, till time has har- 
.4lened it And at length death, that grim tyrant, stojft 
-US injthe midst of our career. The greatest conquerois 
baye at last been conquered by death, which sparer 
•one, from the sceptre to the qpade : Mora omnibus ecair 
finmis. 

All riyeiB go to the sea, but none return from it. Xerxeft 
wept when he bebeid his army, to consider that in le^ 
than a hundred years they would be all dead. Anacreoh 
was choked with a grapestone; and violent joy kills & 
well as violent grief. There is nothing in this world 
constant but inconstancy ; yet Plato thought, that if vir- 
tue would appear to the world in heat own native dress, 
all men would be enamoured with her. But now, since 
interest governs the world, and men neglect the golden 
mean, Jupiter himself if he came to the earth, would be 
despised, unless it were, as he did to Danae, in a golden 
shower : for men now-a-days worship the rising sun, and 
not the setting : 

Donee eris feUx muUos numerahis amicos. 

Thus have I, in obedfence to your commands, ven- 
tured to expose myself to censure, in this critical age. 
Whether I have done right to my subject, must be left 
to die judgment of my learned reader : however, I can- 
not but hope, that my attempting of it may be encou- 
ragement for some able pen, to perform it with more 
succesiB. 
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In the Posthumoas Works of the author of Hudibras, 17^, voL 1. 
p. 404, we find a tatirical imiUtion of Mr. Boyle's stylt, under the 
title of ** Au Occasional Reflection on Dr. Carleton*8 feeling a Dog*> 
Fulie at Grevham College, by R. B. Esq. to Lyndamore ;" a perform- 
ance in which there appeared so striking a resemblance to the pre- 
tentone of our author, as to induce the Editor of those volumes to 
imagine the Dean must have either seen or heard of this piece by 
his witty predecessor. But, as few writers are so little liable to the 
charge of plagiarism as the Dean, it may not be improper to set 
down what the above-mentioned Editor has oflfered upon the suh. 
ject: " It is a great pity but Mr. Boyle's merit, which it must be 
owned was very great, both in his learned and moral capacity, had 
I^eaded his excuse for any little defects in his maimer of writing ; 
Imt, as my Lord Orrery observes, the sword of Wit, like the scythe 
of Time, cuts down friend and foe, and attacks every object that ac- 
cidentally lies in its way. However, in justice to the wit of our sati- 
rist, we must acknowledge that he has hit upon the weak side of 
Boyle's character as an Author, since his greatest admirers must con- 
fess that his style is rather too copious, diffusive, and circumstantial, 
and that his reasoning and reflections are sometimes too puerile and 
trifling. Whoever will take the pains to examine his writings with 
this view, will find that Butler has very arclily imitated him, both 
in the f&msy long-winded turn of the sentences, and in the too 
pompous manner of moralizing upon every occasion that oflfers. 

'* It is something very singular that Dean Swift should have at- 
tempted the same thing, in the very same manner too, in his * Medi»- 
tation upon a Broomstick.' Bntler and Swift were indeed geniusses 
pretty much of the same turn, and might possibly be led by that into 
the same vein of thinking and writijig ; but I think it more proba- 
ble that Swift took the hint from having cither seen or heard of this 
performance of our Author's. What led me into this conjecture is 
the certain information I have received that these manuscripts were 
communicated to Bishop Atterbury, whose well-known intimacy 
with Swift would give him opportunities of mentioning the natuK 
and subjects of them.*^ So far Mr. Thyer. For the fbrther infor- 
mation of his reader, it is to be regretted that he did not mention tiie 
time when these manuscripts were communicated to the Bishop. 
Mr. Deane Swift, p. 131, says the Meditation, &c. was written in 
the year 1703 ; and it is very certain that the Dean's acquaintaace 
with the Bishop did not commence till a mtfch Eafer periodi $i9 
Journal to Stella, Jan, 6, 1710, Jl. N. 
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This fdngle stick, which you now beh<M iogloriotulj' 
lying in that neglected corner, I once knew in a fiourisli- 
ing state in a forest; it was fiill of sap, full of leaves, and 
ftill of boughs: but now, in yain does the busy art of man 
pretend to vie with nature, by tying that withered bun- 
dle of twigs to its sapless trunk ; it is now, at best, but 
the reverse of what it was, a tree turned upside down* 
the branches on the earth, and the root in the air-; it is 
now handled by eveiy dirty wench, condemned to do 
her drudgery, and by a capricious kind of fate, destined 
to make other things clean, and be nasty itself: at length, 
worn to the stumps in the service of tlie maids, it is ei- 
ther thrown out of doors, or condemned to the last use, of 
kindling a fire. When I beheld this, I sighed, and said 
within myself, %avtit tnan ifi a lBroont]6iticlt ! natui-e*sent 
him into the world strong and lusty, in a thriving coU'* 
dition, wearing his own hair on his head, tlie proper 
branches of this reasonii^ vegetable, until the axe of in- 
temperance has lopped off his green boughs, and left 
him a withered trunk : he then dies to art, and puts on 
a periwig, valuing himself upon an unnatural bundle of 
hairs (all covered with powder) that never grew on his 
head ; but now, should this our broomstick pretend to 
enter the scene, proud of those birchen spoils it never 
bore, and all covered with dust, though the sweepings of 
the finest lady's chamber, we should be apt to ridicule 
and despise its vanity. Partial judges that we are of our 
own excellencies, and other men's defaults ! 

But a broomstick, perhaps you will say, is an emblem, 
of a tree standing on its head ; and pray \vhat is man> 
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but a topsyturvy creature, his animal faculties perpet- 
ually mounted on his rational, his head where his h^els 
should be, grovelling on the earth ! and yet, with all his 
faults, he sets up to be a universal refonner and correc- 
tor of abuses, a remover of grievances, rakes into every 
slut^s comer of nature, bringing hidden corruption to the 
light, and raises a mighty dust where there was none 
before ; sharing deeply all the while in the yeaey same 
pollutions he pretends to sweep away: his last days are 
spent in slavery to women, and generally the least de- 
serving; till worn out to the stumps, like his brother 
besom, he is either kicked out of doors, or made use of 
lo kindUe flames for others to warm themselves bj. 
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SOM£ 

rrnouoHTs on freethinkino. 

[written in ENGLAND, BUT LIVT UNTINISHSO.] 



Discoursing ooe day with a prelate of the king'* 
dom of Ireland, who m a person of excellent wit and learn- 
iog, he offered a notion apj^cable to the subject we were 
then upon, which I took to be altogether new and right 
He said, that the difference betwixt a madman and one 
in his wits, in what related to speech, consisted in this f 
that the former spoke out whatever came into his mind^ 
and just in the confused manner as his ims^ation pre- 
sented the ideas : the latter only expressed 9uch thoughts 
as his judgment directed him to choose, leaving the rest 
to die away in his memory ; and that, if the wisest man 
would, at any time, utter his thoughts in the crude indigest- 
ed manner as they come into his head, he would be look- 
ed upon as raving mad. And, indeed, when we consider 
our thoughts, as they are the seeds of words and actions, 
we cannot but agree that they ought, to be kept under the 
strictest regulation ; and that in the great. multiplicity of 
ideas which one's mind is apt to form, there is nothing 
more difficult than to select those which are most proper 
for the conduct of life. So that I cannot imagine what 
is meant by the mighty zeal in some people for assertiiag 
the freedom of thinking ; because, if such thinkers keep 
their thoughts within their own breasts, they can be of no 
consequence, farther than to themselves. If they pub- 
lish them to the world they ought to be answerable for 
the eSbcts their thoughts produce u^w ^^Qqi^k%. ^"^Xirx^ 
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are thousands in this kingdom, nrho, in their thoughts, 
prefer a republic, or absolute power of a prince, before a 
limited monarchy; yet, if any of these should publish 
their opinions, and go about, by writing or discourse, to 
persuade the people to innovations in government, they 
would be liable to the severest punishments the law caa 
inflict ; and therefore they are usually so wise as to keep 
their sentiments to themselves. But, with respect to reli- 
gion, the matter is quite otherwise : and the public, at 
least here in England, seems to be of opinion with Tibe- 
rius, that Deorum injwrim dns euros. They leave it to 
God Almighty to vindicate the injuries done to himself 
who is no doubt sufficiently able, by perpetual miracles, 
to revenge the affronts of impious men. And, it should 
seem, that is what [Hrinces expect from him, though I can- 
not readily conceive tlie grounds they go upon ; nor wliy» 
since they are God's vicegerents, they do not think 
tliemselves, at least, equally obliged to preserve their 
master's honour as their own ; since this is what they ex- 
pect from those they depute, and since they never fail to 
represent the disobedience of their subjects, as offences 
against God. It is true, the visible reason of this neglect 
is obvious enough : the consequence oi atheistical opi- 
nions, published to the world, are not so immediate, or so 
sensible, as doctrines oi rebellion and sedition, spread in 
a proper season. However, I cannot but think the same 
consequences are as natural and probable from the former, 
though more remote : and whether these have not been 
in view among our great planters of infidelity in £nglan(^ 
I shall hereafter examine. 
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DEDICATIOIT* 

TO THE TWO FIH8T T0L17M£S OF 

SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE'S LETTERS. 

[PMUkedin 1700; toon after Sir William's decease.] 

To His most Sacred Majesty, Wiffiam the ThW^ 
King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, &c» 
These Letters of Sir William Temple having been left 
to mj care, they are most humbly presented to your 
Majesty, by 

Your Majesty's 

Most dutiful 

and obedient Subject, 

JONATHAN SWIFT- 



PREFACE, 

The collection of the following letters is owing to the 
diligence of Mr. Thomas Dow^nton, who was one of the 
secretaires during the whole time wherein they bear 
date ; and it has succeeded very fortunately for the pub- 
lic, that there is contained in them an account of aU the 
chief transactions and negotiations which passed in 
Christendom during the seven yesffs wherein they are 
dated ; as the war from Holland, which began in 1665 ; 
the treaty between his majesty and the bishop of Mun- 

» 

* Neither this Dedication, nor tenderness for the man whom once 
he had loaded witli confidence and fondness, revived in King William 
the rememhrance of his promise. Swift a while attended the court,, 
but soon found his solicitations hopeless. Johm805. 
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gter, irith the issue of it; the French invasioa of Flan- 
ders in the year 1667; the peace concluded between 
Spain and Portugal bj the king's mediation ; the treaty 
at Breda ; the triple alliance ; the peace at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in the first part ; and in the second part, the nego- 
tiations in Holland in consequence of those alliances, 
with the steps and degrees by which they came to decay ; 
the journey and death of Madam ; the seizure of Lor- 
rain, and his excellency's recalling ; with the first un- 
kindness between England and Holland, upon the 
yatcht's transporting his lady and family ; and the be« 
ginning of the second Dutch war in 1672. With these 
are intermixed several letter^ familiar and pleasant^ 

I found the book among Sir William Temple's papers, 
with many others, wherewith I had the opportunity p{ 
being long conversant, having passed several years in his 
family. 

I pretend no other part than the care that Mr. Down- 
ton's book should be correctly transcribed, and the letteip 
placed in the order they were writ. I have also made 
some literal amendments, especially in the Latin, French, 
and Spanish ; these I took care should be translated and 
printed in another column, for the use of such readers as 
may be unacquainted with the originals. Whatever fault 
there may be in the translation, I doubt I must answer 
tor the greater part, and must leave the rest to those 
friends who were pleased to assist me. I speak only of 
the French and Latin; for the few Spanish translations I 
believe need no apology. 

It is generally believed that this author hag advanced 
our English tongue to as great a perfection as it can weU 
bear ; and yet how great a master he was of it, as I think 
never appeared so much as it will in the following letters, 
wherein the style appears so very different, according to 
the difference of the peisons \.o viliom they weie address- 
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ed ; either men of business or idle, of pleasure or^ se- 
rioujB, of great or of less parts or abilities, in their several 
stations; so that one may discover the characters of 
most of those pei-sons he writes to, from t}\e style of his 
letters. 

At the end of each volume, is added a collection, 
eopi'Cd by the same hand, of several letters to this am- 
bassador, from the chief persons employed either at home 
or abroad, in these transactions, and during six years 
course of his negotiations ; among which are many from 
the pensionary John de Witt, and all the writings of 
this kind that I know o( which remain of that minister, 
so renowned in his tune. 

It has been justly complained of as a defect among 
as, that the English tongue has produced no letters of 
any value ; to supply which it has been the vein of late 
years, to translate several out of other languages, though 
I think with little success ; yet, among many advanta- 
ges, which might recommend this sort of writing, it is 
-certain that nothing is so capable of giving a true ac- 
count of stories, as letters are ; which describe actions 
while they are breathing, whereas all other relations are 
of actions past and dead ; so as it has been observed, 
that the epistles of Cicero to Atticus give a better ac- 
count of those times, than is to be found in any other 
writer. 

In the following letters the reader will every where 
discover the force and spirit of this author; but that 
which will most value them to the public, both at home 
and abroad, is, first, that the matters contained in them 

* This mode of phraseoiogy is ungrammatical; it should be~-** ei- 
ther to men of business, or IA« idle; to the serious, or men of plea- 
sure." S. 
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were the ground and foundatiDn whereon all the wars 
and hivasions, as well as all the n^tiations and treaties 
of peace in Christendom, have since been raked. And 
next, that tliej are written by a person who had so great 
a share in all those transactions and negotiations. 

By residing in his family, I know the author has had 
frequent instances from several great' persons, both at 
home and abroad, to publish some Memoirs of those af- 
fiedrs and transactions, which are the subject of the fol- 
lowing papers ; and particularly of the treaties of the 
triple alliance, and those of Aix<la-Chapelle ; but hb 
usual answer was, that whatever memoirs he had writtea 
of those times and negotiations were burnt ; however, 
that perhaps after his death some papers might come out 
wherein there would be some account of them. Bf 
which, as he has often told me, he meant these letters. 

I had begun to fit them for the press during the an* 
thor's life, but never could prevail for leave to publish 
them : though he was pleased to be at the pains of re* 
viewing, and to ^ve me his directions for digestii^ them 
in order. It has since pleased God to take this great 
and good person to himself; and he havii^ done me the 
honour to leave and recommend to me the care of his 
writings, I thought I could not at present do a greater 
service to my country, or to the author's memory, than 
by making these papers public. 

By way of introduction, I need only take notice, that 
after the peace of the Pyrenees, and his majesty's hap* 
py restoration in 1660, there was a general peace id 
Chiistendom (except only the remainder of a war be- 
tween Spain and Portugal) until the year 1665 ; when 
that between England and Holland began, which produ- 
ced a treaty between his majesty and the bishop of MttB: 
ster. And tlafecomme\»^^^fe\!^'2km\\^ letters. 
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PBEFACE 

TO THE THIRD PART 

OP 

SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE'S 

MISCELLANEA, 1701 * 

THE two followiDg Essays, '*0i Popular Discou^ 
teuts," and '* Of Health and Long Xdfe," were written 
many years before the author's death. They were re- 
Tised and corrected by himself; and were clesigaed to 
have been part of a Third Miscellanea, to which some 
others were to have been added, if the latter part of his 
life had been attended with any sufficient degree of 
health. 

For the thir4 paper, relating to the controversy about < 
'^ Ancient and Modem Learning," I cannot well inform 
the reader upon what occasion it was writ, having been 
at that time in another kingdom ; but it appears never to 
have been finished by the author.f 

* Our author was at that time M. A. and prebendary of 8t. Pat- 
rick's, Dublin. N. 

f It seems very improbable that Dr. Swift should be altogether 
ignorant of the famous dispute about ** Ancient and Modem Learn- 
ing/* If he had not made this public declaration, he would highly, 
and with justice, have resented the being taxed by any other with 
being ignorant of a passage which made so great a noise in the com- 
monwealth of learning. At this time, however, the doctor (being 
generally suspected of being the author of "The Tale of a Tub," 
which came abroad some time before, and which he did not think fit 
to own) might fancy that, by his disclaiming the knowledge of the 
occanon on which Sir William wrote the above Essay, he should 
weaken the suspicion of his having written " The Tale of a Tub," 
which last is a subsidiary defence of Sir William Temple. D. S". 
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The two next papers contain the heads of two Essays 
intended to have been written upon tlie ^ Diffei-ent Coq- 
ditions of Life and Fortune,'' and upon ^ Conversa- 
tion." I have directed they should be printed among 
the rest, because I believe there are few who will not 
be content to see even the first draught of any thing 
from this author's hand. 

At the end I have added a few translations from Yir- 
gil, Horace, and Tibullus, or rather imitations, done by 
the author above thirty years ago ; whereof the first was 
printed, among other eclogues of Virgil, in the year 
1679, but without any mention ci the author. They 
were indexed not intended to have been made public, till 
I was informed of several copies that were got abroad, 
and those very imperfect and conupt. Therefore the 
reader finds them here, only to prevent him firom findmg 
tiiem in other places very faulty, and perhaps accompa- 
Bied with many spurious additions. 

JONATHAN SWIFT, 
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PREFACE 

TO 
THE THIRD VOLUME 

OF 

SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE'S LETTERS, 1703, 



Thb foUowing papers are the last of this, or indeed of 
any kind, about which the author ever gave me his par- 
ticular eommands. They were corrected by himself, and 
MAj tnuncribed in his life-time. I have in all things 
f([dkiwed his directions as strictly as I could ; but, acd* 
ctents unforeseen having since intervened, I have thought 
convenient to lessen the bulk of this volume. To which- 
end, I have omitted several letters addressed to persons 
with whom this author corresponded without any parti- 
cular confidence, farther than upon account of their 
posts : because great numbers of such letters, procured 
out of the office, or by other means (how justifiable I 
&all not examine) have been already printed : but, run« 
ning wholly upon long dry subjects of business, have met 
no other reception than merely what the reputation of the 
author would give them. If I could have foreseen au 
end of this trade, I should, upon some considerations^ 
have longer forborne sending these into the world. But 
I (iaily hear, that new discoveries of original letters are 
hasting to the press : to stop the current of which, I am 
forced to an earlier publication than I designed. And 
therefore I take this occasion to inform the reader, that 
these letters, ending with the author's revocation from 
hj^ employments abroad (which in \eai^ \kw^V«^ ^^*«s% 
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was followed hy his retiremeot from all public btiniiesB] 
are the last he ever intended for the press; having been 
selected by himself from great numbers yet lying amoD| 
his papers. 

If I could have been prevailed with by the rhetoric 
of booksellers, or any other little regards, I might easily, 
instead of retrenching, have made very considerable addi- 
tions: and by that means have perhaps taken the surest 
course to prevent the interloping of others. But, if the 
press must needs ^be loaded, J would rather it should not 
be by my means. And therefore I may hope to be at 
lowcNi one wonlin the slyie of a publidier (an office lia- 
ble to much censure without the least pretensions to me- 
rit or to praise) that if I have not been much deceived 
in others and myael( the reader will hardly find one let- 
terin this collection unwcvthy of the author, cnr iHiieb 
docstiot contain something either of entertainment or of 
use. 
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PB£FAC£ 

TO 
THE THIRD FART 

OP 

SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE'S MEMOIRS; 

fJtOM THB FEACm^ CONCLUDBD 1679, TO THE TUfiK 
or THs author's- BSTIRBMEMT JPROM 
PUBLIC BUUMBSt. 

(First published ia 1709.) 

^'EiiUe quidem plenus aams olmty plenus honmbuSr 
ilUs etiam quas recusaoit.^* 

Plik. Epist IL 1. 



It was perfectly id compliance to some persons for 
wbose opinion I har^rc great deference,* that I so lony 
withheld thepablication of the following papers. ' Thejr 
seemed to think, that the freedom of some passages in 
these memoirs might give offence to several who were' 
still alive; and whose part in those afiEain which are 
here related, could not be transmitted to posterity witir 
any advantage to their reputation. But whether this* 

• One of tlKM wumidoiibtodfy tiie Lady Gifibrd, Sir WiUiamV 
sister; wlio took this publication so ill at Dr. Swift's hands, that she 
published an advertisement Jtgainst it. — In the preface to the second 
part of Sir William's Letters (printed in 1709) it appears those 
were the last papers ^ any iicM about which Dr. Swift had Sir Wil- 
Uam^t particular commands^ it is therefore not to be wondered, that 
Lady Ciifibrd should dislike this third part being published without 
her consent This lady died in 1722, at the age of 84. She wal 
coMpa>io>t»SirWflKapiin«lllwgw«Cii<w>> M W>». ^. 
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objectioD be in itself of much weight, may perhaps be 
disputed ; at least it should have little with me, who am 
under no restraint in that particular ; since I am not of 
an age to remember those transactions, nor had any ac* 
quaintance with those persona whose counsels or pro- 
ceedings are condemned, and who are all of them now 
dead. 

But, as this author is yeiy free in exposing the weak- 
ness and conruptions of ill ministers, so he is as ready to 
coimnend the abilities and virtue at others, as may be 
observed from several passages of these memphrs; par- 
ticularly, of the late Eaii of Sunderland, with whom the 
author continued in the most intimate friendship to hia 
death ; and who was father of that most learned and ex- 
cellent lord now secretary of state : as likewise, of the 
present Earl of Rochester ; and the Earl of Godolphin, 
now lord treasurer, represented by this impartial author 
as a person at that time deservedly intrusted with so 
great a part in the prime ministry; an office he now ex- 
ecutes again with such universal applause, so much to 
the queen's honour and his own, and to the advantage of 
his country, as well as of the whole confederacy. 

There are two objections I have sometimes heard to 
have been offered against those memoirs that were print- 
ed In the author's life-time, and which these now pub- 
lished may perhaps be equally liable to. First, as to 
the matter ; that the author speaks too much of himsdf : 
next, as to the style ; that he affects the use of French 
words, as well as some turns of exfnression peculiar to 
that language. 

I believe those who make the former criticism do not 

well consider the nature of memoirs : it is to the French 

(if I mistake not) we chiefly owe that manner of writing; 

and Sur Willim TempVe \a \iQl only the first, but I think 

the only Eng\i8\im^Ti ^%X.\e^V. ^ ^ss^ ^\!fi»Q$k»QftR\^ho 
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CTcr attempted it. The best French memou^ are imt 
by such persons as were the principal actors in those 
transactions they pretend to relate, -whether of wars or 
negotiations. Those of Sir William Temple are of the 
same nature; and therefore, in my judgment, the pub- 
lisher^ (who sent them into the world without the author's 
privity) 'gave them a wrong title, when he called them 
'* Memcdrs of what passed in Christendom, drc" whereas 
it should rather have been "• Memoirs of the treaty at Ni- 
megucn," which was plainly the sense of the author, who 
in the epistle tells his son, that ^ in compliance with his 
desire, he will leave him some memoirs of what passed in 
ins public employments abroad ;'' and in the book itself, 
when he deduces an account of the state of war in Chris- 
tendom, he says it is only to prepare the reader for a re- 
lation of that famous treaty ; where he and Sir Lionel' 
Jenkins were the only mediators that continued any con- 
siderable time ; and as the author was first in commission, 
so in point of abilities or credit, either abroad or at 
home, there was no sort of comparison between the two 
persons. Those memoirs, therefore, are properly a rela- 
tion of a general treaty of peace, wherein the author had 
the priudpal as well as the most honourable part in quali- 
ty of mediator ; so that the frequent mention of himself 
lEieems not only excusable, but necessary. The same may 
be offered in defence of the following papers ; because, 
njuring the greatest part of the period they ti*eat o^ the 
author was in chief confidence with the king his master. 
To which may be added, that, in the few preliminary 
lines at the head of the first page, the author professes 
he writ those papers ^ for the satisfaction of his friends 
hereafter, upon the grounds of his retirement, and liis 

* They were first published in 1689, hy R. Cliiswell, whose adver* 
tisement is preserved in Temple's Works, vol. 11. p. 242. N. 

VOL, in. m 
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i€8olutioQ never to meddle again i^ith public affaire." 
As to the objection against the style of the former Me^ 
moirs, tliat it abounds in French words and turns of ex- 
pression; it is to be considered, that at the treat}' of Nime- 
guen, all business, either by -writing or discourse, passed 
in the French tongue ; and the author having lived so 
many years abroad, in that and former embassies, where 
all business, as well as conver8atk>n, ran in that language, 
it was hardly possible for him to write upon public affairs 
without some tincture of it in his style, though in his other 
writings there be little or nothing d* it to be observed ; 
and as he has often assured me, it was a thing he never 
affected ; so, upon the objections made to his former Me* 
rooirs, he blotted out some French words in these, and 
placed English in their stead, though perliaps not so sig- 
nificant. 

There is one thing proper to inform the reader why 
these Memoirs are called the Third Part, there having 
never been published but one part befwe, where, in the 
beginning, the author mentions a foitner part, and in the 
conclusion promises a third. The subject of the first 
part was chiefly the triple alliance, during the negotiation 
of which my Lord Arlington was secretary of state and 
chief minister. Sir William Temple often assured me, 
he had burnt those Memoirs ; and for that reason was 
c(mtent his letters, during his embassies at The Hague 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, should be |Hrinted after hki death, in 
some manner to supply that loss. 

What it was that moved Sir William Temple to bum 
those first Memoirs, may perhaps be conjectured from 
some passages in the second part, formerly printed : In 
one place, the author has these words, •* My Lord Ar- 
lington, who made so great a figure in the former part of 
these Memoirs, Nnaa xwsvi ^own out of all credit," &c. 
In other paTl8,\\e \fc\\^\Ji!^''''T\i'^\Qii\^'«i,^>3M^x!iinifr 
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try which broke the triple league; advised the, Dutch 
-war and French alliance ; and, in short, was the bottom 
of all those ruinous measures which the court of England 
was then taking ;'' so that, as I have been told from ^ 
good hand, and as it seems very probable, he could not 
think that lord a person (it to be celebrated for his part 
in forwarding that famous league while he was secretary 
of state, who had made such counterpaces to destroy it. 
At the end I have subjoined an Appendix, containing, 
beside one or two other particulars, a speech of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's in the house of commons ; and an answer 
of the king's to an address of that house relating to the 
bill of exclusion } both which are meutioned in these me- 
moirs. 

I have only farther to inform the reader, that although 
these papei*s were connected by the author, yet he had 
once intendea to insert some additions in several places, 
as appeared by certain hints or memorandums in the 
mai'gin ; but whether they were omitted out of forgetful- 
ness, neglect, or want of health, I cannot determine ; one 
passage relating to Sir William Jones he was pleased to 
tell me, and I have added it in the Appendix.* The 
rest I know nothing of; but the thread of the story is en- 
tire without them. 

* Sir William Jones was reputed one of the best speakers in tlie 
ITouse, and was very zealous in his endeavours for promoting the 
bill of exclusion [in 1679]. He was a person of great piety and vir- 
tue ; and, having taken an affection to Sir William Temple, was 
sorry to see him employed in the delivery of so unacceptable a mes- 
sage to the House. The substance of what he said to the author up- 
on it was, that, **for himself, he was old and infirm, and expected to 
die soon : but you," said he, " will, in all probability, live to see th« 
whol" kingdom lament the consequences of this message you have 
now brought us from the king." Swift, Appendix to Templets Me:-, 
moirs, 8vo. vol. II. p. 565. N. 
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THB 

SENTIMENTS 

OF ▲ 

CHURCH OP ENGLAND MAN. 

WITH BXSFBCT TO 

RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT. 

WBITTEN IN THB TEAR 1708. 



Dr. Swift wrote this treatise in the quality of a moderator betweite 
the two parties that then divided the nation, becauae he could not 
posfiiblj think so well or ill of either party, as they would endeavour 
to persuade the world of each other, and of themselves. For in- 
stance, he did *'not charge it upon the body of the whigs or the to* 
ries, that their several principles led them to introduce presbytery, 
and the religion of the church of Romtj or a comm<mwealth and ar- 
bitrary power.** As for himsell^ he sfvys, ** I believe I am no bigot 
io religion ; and I am sure I am none in gofverament. I converse in 
fn}l (freedom with many considerable men of both parties ; and if not 
in equal number, it is purely accidental and personal, as happening 
tp be near the court, and to have made acqoaintance there more un- 
der one ministry than another.*' — ^This appears to be an uipcioqj for 
the tories, and a justification of them against the misrepresentations 
of the whigs, who were then in the ministry, and used every artifice 
to perpetuate their power. Mr. Harley, afterwards Lord Oxfbrd, 
had, by the influence of the Duke of Marlborough and lord-treasur- 
er Godglphin, been lately removed from his post of principal secre- 
tary of state; and Mr. St. John, afterwards Lord Boiingbroke, re- 
signed his place of secretary at war, and Sir Simon Harcourt that o( 
attorney general. H. 

Tills tract is written with great coolness), moderation, ease, and 
l>cr3picnity. Johnson. 
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Whoever has examined the conduct and proceedings 
of both parties, for some years past, whether in or out of 
power, cannot well conceive it possible to go far toward 
the extremes of either, without offering some violence to 
his integrity or understanding. A wise and a good man 
may, indeed, be sometimes induced to comply with a 
number, whose opinion he generally approves, though it 
be perhaps against his own. But this liberty should 
be made use of upon very few occasions, and those of 
small importance, and then only with a view of bringing 
over his own side, another time, to something of greater 
and more public moment. But to sacrifice the inhocen** 
cy of a friend, the good of our country, or our own con* 
science, to the humour, or passion, or interest ef a party, 
plainly shows, tliat either our heads or our hearts are not 
as they should be : yet tliis very practice is the funda- 
damental law of each faction among us, as may be obvir 
ous to any, who will impartially, and without engage- 
ment, be at the pains to examine their actions^ which 
however is not so easy a task : for it seems a principle 
in human nature, to incline one way more than another, 
even in matters where we aire wholly unconcerned. 
And it is a common observation, that in reading a history 
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of facts done a thousand years ago, or standing hj at 
play, among those who are perfect strangers to us, we 
are apt to find. our hopes and wishes engaged on a sud- 
den in favour of one side more than another. No won- 
der then that we are all so ready to interest ourselves in 
the course of public affairs, where the most inconsiderable 
have some real share, and by the wonderful importance 
which every man is of to himself, a very great imagina- 
ry one. 

And, indeed, when the two parties that divide the 
whole commonwealth, come once to a rupture, without 
any hopes lefl of forming a third, with better principles, 
to balance the others, it seems every man's duty to 
choose one of the two sides, though he cannot entirely 
approve of either ; and all pretences to neutrality are 
justly exploded by both, being too stale and obvious, on- 
ly intending the safety and ease of a few individuals, 
while the public is embroiled. This was the opinion 
and practice of the latter Cato,* whmn I esteem to have 
been the wisest and best of all the Romans. But before 
things proceed to open violence, the truest servke a 
private man may hope to do his country, is, by unbi- 
assing his mind as much as possible, and then endeavour- 
ing 'to moderate between the rival powers; which must 
needs be owned a &ir proceeding with the world, because 
it is, (tf all others, the least consistent with the common 
design of making a fortune, by the merits of an opinion. 

I have gone as far as I am able in qualifying mysdf 
to be such a moderator : I believe I am ho bigot in reli- 
giou, and I am sure I am none in government. I con- 
verse in full freedom with many considerable men of 
both parties; and if not in equal number, it is purely 
accidental and personal, as happening to be near the 

* One of the seztumvirate in Golliyer, Part III. chap, rii H. 
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court, and to have made acquaintance there, more un- 
der one ministrj than another. Then, I am not under 
the necessity of declaring myself by the prospect of an 
emplo3nnent. And lastly, if all this be not sufficient, I 
industriously conceal my name, which wholly exempts 
me firom any hopes and fears in delivering my opinion. 
In consequence of this free use of my reason, I cannot 
possibly think so well or so ill of either party, as they 
would endeavour to persuade the world of each other, 
and of themselves. For instance ; I do not chaige it 
upon the body of the whigs oi the tories, that their 
several principles led them to introduce presbytery, 
and the religion of the church of Rome ; or a common- 
wealth, and ai'bitrary power. For why should any 
party be accused of a principle, which they solemnly 
disown and protest against ? But, to this they have a 
mutual answer ready : they both assure us, that theu* 
adversaries are not to be believed ; that they disown their 
principles out of fear, which are manifest enough, when 
we examine their practices. To prove this, they will 
produce instances, on one side, either of avowed pres- 
byterians, or persons of libertine and atheistical tenets; 
and on the other, of professed papists, or such as are 
openly in the interest of the abdicatl^ family. Now, it 
is very natural for all sub(Hrdinate sects and denomina- 
tions in a state, to side with some general party, and to 
choose that, which they find to agree with themselves in 
some general [nrinciple. Thus, at the restoration, the 
presbyterians, anabaptists, independents, and other sects 
did all, with very good reason, unite and solder up their 
several schemes, to join against the church ; who, with- 
out regard to their distinctions, treated them all as 
equal adversaries. Thus, our present dissenters do ve- 
ry naturally close in with the whigs, who profess mode- 
ration, declare they al^or all thoughts of persecution, 

n2 
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and think it hard that those, who differ only in a few 
ceremonies and speculations, i^ould be denied the privi- 
lege and profit of serving their country, in the highest 
employments of state. Thus, the atheists, libertines, 
despisers of religion and revelation in general, that is 
to say, all those who usually pass under the name of 
freethinkers, do properly join with the same body ; be- 
cause they likewise preach up moderation, and are not 
so over nice to distinguish between an unlimited liberty 
of conscience and an unlimited freedom of opinion. 
Then, on the other side, the professed firmness of the 
tcHries for episcopacy, as an apostolical institution ; their 
aveifoon to those sects, who lie under the reproach of 
having once destroyed tlieir constitution, and who, they 
imagine, by too indiscreet a zeal for refcNrmation, have 
defaced the primitive model of the church ; next, their 
veneration for monarchical government in the c<Hninoa 
course of succession, and tlieir hatred to republican 
schemes : these, I say, are principles which not only the 
noujui'in^ zealots profess, but even papists themselves 
fall readily in with. And every extreme here mention- 
ed, flings a general scandal upon the whole body it pre- 
tends to adhere to. 

But surely no man whatsoever ought, in justice or 
good manners, to be charged with principles he actual- 
ly disowns, unless his practices do <^nly and without 
the least room (or doubt, contradict his protesaon; not 
upon small surmises, or because he has the misfortune iq 
have ill men sometimes agree with him in a few general 
sentiments. However, though the extremes of whig and 
tory seem, with little justice, to have drawn religion into 
their controversies, wherein they have small concern, 
yet they both have boirowed one leading principle (ram 
tlie abuse of it ; which is, to have built thdur several sys- 
tems of political faith, not upon inquiries after truth, but 
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upon opposition to each other, upon injurious appella- 
tions, charging their adversaries with horrid opinions, 
and then reproaching them for the want of charity ; et 
neuierfalso. 

In order to remove these prejudices, I have thought 
nothio^ could be m<Hre effectual, than to describe tlic 
sentiments of a Church of England man, "with respect to 
religion and government. This I shall endeavour to do 
in such a manner, as may not be liable to the least ob- 
jection from either party, and which I am confident would 
be assented to by great numbers in both, if they were 
not misled to those mutual misrepresentations, by such 
motives, as they would be ashamed to own. 

I shall begin with religion. 

And here, though it makes an odd sound, yet it is ne^ 
cespary to say, that whoever professes himself a member 
of the Church of England, ought to believe a God, and 
his providence, together with revealed religion, and the 
divinity of Christ. For beside those many thousands 
who (to speak m the phrase of divines) do practically 
deny all this by the immorality of their lives, there is 
no small number, who in their conversation and writings 
directly, or by consequence, endeavour to overthrow it ; 
yet all these place tlicmselves in the list of tlie national 
church, though at the same time (as it is highly reason- 
able) they are great sticklei-s for libeity of conscience. 

To enter upon particulars ; a Church of England 

man has a true veneration for the scheme established 

among us of ecclesiastic government; and thougli he 

will not determine whether episcopacy be of divine right, 

he is sure it is most agreeable to primitive institution, 

fittest of all others for preserving order and purity, and 

under its present regulations best calculated for our civil 

state : jie should tlierefore think the abolishment of that 

order among us, would prove a mighty scandal and cor- 

n3 
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ruption to our &ith, and manifestlj dangerous to our 
monarchy ; nay, he would defend it by arms against 
all the powers on earth, except our own legislature ; in 
which case he would submit, as to a general calandty, 
a dearth, or a pestilence. 

As to rites and ceremonies, and forms of prayer; he 
allows there might be some useful alterati(xis, and more, 
which in the prospect of uniting christians might be Teiy 
supportable, as things declared in their own nature indilP- 
ferent ; to^ which he therefore would readily comply, if 
the clergy, or (though this be not so fiedr a method) if the 
legislature should direct: yet, at the same time, he can- 
not altogether blame the former, for their unwUlingness 
to consent to any alteration ; which, beside the trouble, 
and perhaps disgrace, would certainly never produce the 
good effects intended by it. The only condition, that 
could make it prudent and just for the clergy to comply 
in altering the ceremonial, or any other indiiTerent part, 
would be a firm resolution in the l^pblature to interpose, 
by some stiict and effectual laws, to prevent the rising 
and spreading of new sects, how plausible soever,, for 
the future ; else there must never be an end : ^nd it 
would be to act like a man, who should pull down and 
change the ornaments of his house, incompliance to eve- 
ry one who was disposed to find fault as he passed by; 
wliich, beside the perpetual trouble and expense, would 
very much damage, and perhaps in time destroy the 
building. Sects in a state seem (Hily tolerated with 
any reason, because they are already spread ; and be- 
cause it would not be agreeable withf so mild a govern- 
ment, or so pure a religion as ours, to use violent me- 
thods against great numbers of mistaken people, while 

* To comply * to/ is not English ; it should be to comply with. 8. 
f It should be agreeable * to,* not agreeable * with ;* though we 
ssiy agree with. S. 
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they do notmanifesUy endanger the constitution of ei« 
ther. But the greatest advocates for general liberty of 
conscience ifiU allow that they ought to be checked in 
their beginnings, if they will allow them to be an evil at 
all ; or which is the same thing, if they will only grant, 
it were better for the peace of the state, that there should 
be none. But while the clergy consider the natural tem- 
per of mankind in general, or of our own country in par ] 
ficular, what assurances can they have, that any com- 
pliances thej shall make, will remove the evil of dissen- 
tion, while the liberty still continues of professing what- 
ever new opinion we please ? Or how can it be imagined, 
that the body of dissenting teachers, who must be all 
undone by such a revolution, will not cast about for 
some new objections to withhold their flocks, and draw 
in fresh {nroselytes, by some farther innovations or refine- 
ments. 

Upon these reasons, he is for tolerating such different 
forms in religious worship as are already admitted, but 
by no means for leaving it in the power of those who are 
tolerated, to advance their own models, upon the ruin of 
what is already established ; which it is natural for all 
sects to denre, and which they cannot be justified by any 
consistent principles if thej do not endeavour ; and yet- 
which they cannot succeed in, without the utmost danger 
to the public peace. 

To prevent these inconveniences, he thinks it highly 
just, that all rewards of trust, profit, cnr dignity, which 
the state leaves in the disposal of tlic administration, 
should be given only tp those, whose principles direct 
them to (Hreserve the constitution in all its parts. lu the 
late affair of occasional conformity, the general argu- 
ment of those who were against it, \^ as, not to deny it an 
evil in itself, but that the remedy proposed was violent, 
untimely, and improper ; which is the biirhop of Sails- 
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bury's* opinion in the speech he made and published 
against the bill : but however just their fears or com- 
plaints might have been upiMi that score, he thinks it a 
little too gross and precipitate to employ their writers al- 
ready in arguments far repealing the sacramental test, 
upon no wiser maxim, than that no man should, on the 
account of conscience, be deprived of the liberty of serv- 
ing his country ; a tc^ic which maj be equally applied 
to admit papists^ atheists, mahometans, heathens, and 
jews. If the church wants members of its own to em- 
ploy in the service of the public, or be so unhappily conr 
trived, as to exclude from its communion such pei'sons, 
who are likeliest to have great abilities, it is time it should 
be altered, and reduced into some more perfect, or at 
least more popular form ; but in the mean while, it is not 
altogether improbable, that when those, who dislike the 
constitution, are so very zealous in their ofTers for the 
service of their country, they are not wholly unmindful 
of their party, or of themselves. 

The Dutch, wliose practice is so often quoted to prove 
and celebrate the great advantages of a general liberty 
of conscience, have yet a national religion professed b^ 
all who bear office among them : but why should they 
be a pi-ccedent for us either in religion or government? 
our country diflers from theirs, as well in situation, soil, 
and productions of nature, as in the genius and com- 
plexion of inhabitants. They are a cominonwealtif 
founded on a sudden, by a desperate attempt m a des- 
perate condition, not foiTOed or digested into a regular 
system by mature thought and reason, but huddled up 
under the pressure of sudden exigencies; calculated 
for no long duration, and liitherto subsisting by accident, 
in the midst of contending powei-s, who cannot yet agree 

* Dr. Gilbert Burnet. H. 
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about sharing it amcHig them. These difficulties do in- 
deed preserve them from way great corruptions, T^hich 
their craz7 constitution would extremely subject them 
to in a long peace. That confluence of people, in a 
persecuting age, to a place of refuge nearest at hand, 
put them upon the necessity of trade, to which they 
wisely gave all ease and encouragement: and if we 
could think fit to imitate them in this last particular, 
thare would need no more to invite f(Hreigners among 
us; who seem to think no farther than how to secure 
their property and conscience, without projecting 'any 
share in that government which gives them' protection, 
.or calling it persecution, if it be denied them. But, I 
speak it for the honour of our administration, although 
our sects are not so numei'ous as those in Holland, which 
I presume is not our fault, and T hope is not our misfor> 
tune, we must excel them, and all Christendom besides, 
in our indulgence to tender consciences.''^ One single 
compliance with the national form of receiving the sa- 
crament, is all we require to qualify any sectary among 
us for the greatest employments in the state, after which 
he is at liberty to rejoin his own assemblies for the rest 
of his life. Besides, I will suppose any of the numerous 
sects in Holland to have so far prevailed, as to have 
raised a civil war, destroyed their government and reli- 
gion, and put their administrators to death ; after which, 
I will suppose the people to have recovered all again^ 
and to have settled on their old foundation. Then I 
would put a query, whether that sect, which was the un-. 
happy instrument of all this confusion, could reasonably 
expect to be intrusted for the futui-e with the greatest 

* When this was writtoi. there wag do law against occar?i(niaI con- 
fbrnaily. H. 
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employments, or indeed to be hahlly tokorated amoi^ 
them? 

To go on mth the sentiments of a Church of Eng- 
land man : he does not see how that mighty passion for 
the church, which some men pretend, can well consist 
with those indignities, and that contempt, thej bestow on 
the persons of the clergy. It is a strange mariL whereby 
to distinguish high church men, that they are such who 
imagine the clergy can never be too low. He thinks 
the maxim these gentlemen are so fond oi, that they are 
for an humble clergy, is a very good one : and so is he, 
and for an humble laity too, since humility is a virtue, 
that perhaps equally befits, and adorns, every station of 
life. 

But then, if the sonbblers on the other side freely 
speak the sentiments of their party, a divine of the 
Church of England cannot look for nuich better quarter 
thence. You shall observe nothing OHMre frequent in 
their weekly papers, than away of affecting to confound 
the terms of clei^ and high church, of applying both 
in^fferently, and then loading the latter with all the 
calumny they can invent. They will tell you, they ho- 
nour a clergyman ; but talk at the same time, as if there 
were not three in the kingdom who could fall in with 
their definition. After the like manner Ihey insult the 
universities, as poisoned foiintains, and comipten of 
youth. 

Now, it seems clear to me, that the whigs might easily 
have procured, and maintained a majority among the 
clergy, and perhaps in the universities, if they had not 
too much encouraged or connived at thb intemperance 
of speech and virulence of pen, in the worst and most 
prostitute of their party; among whom there has been, 
for some years past, such a perpetual clamour agadiist 
the ambition, the implacable temper, and the covetous- 
oess of the piieathood^ «\]dEi^caat of high church, and 
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persecudoDy and being priestriddeii, so many reproaches 
about narrow principles, or terms of communion ; then 
such scandalous reflections on the universities, for infect- 
ing the jouth of the nation with arbitrary and jacobite 
principles, that it was natural for those, who had the care 
of religion and education, to apprehend some general 
design of altering the constitution of both. And all this 
was the more extraordinary, because it could not easily 
be forgot, that whatever opposition was made to the 
usurpations of King James, proceeded altogether fiom 
the church of England, and chiefly from the clergy, and 
one of the uniTenities. For, if it were of any use to 
recal matters of fact, what is more notorious, than that 
prince's applying himself first to the church of England ? 
and upon their refusal to fall»ui with his measures, mak- 
ing the like advances to the dissenters of all kinds, who 
readily and almost universally complied with him, af- 
fecting, in their numerous addresses and pamphlets, the 
style of our brethren the Homan catholics; whose inte- 
rests they put on the same foot with their own : and some 
of Cromwell's officers took posts in the army raised 
against the prince of Orange. These proceedings of 
theirs they can only extenuate, by urging the provoca- 
tions they had met from the church in King Charles's 
reign ; which, though perhaps exx^usable upon the score 
of human infirmity, are not, by any means, a plea of me- 
rit equal to the constancy and sufferings of the bishops 
and clergy, or of the heads and fellows of Magdalen 
college, that furnished the prince of Orange's declara- 
tion with such powerful ai^guments^ to justify and pro- 
mote the revolution. 

Therefore, a Church of England man abhors the hu- 
ipour of the age, in delighting to fling scandals upon the 
clergy in general ; which, beside the disgrace to the re- 
formation, and to religion itsel^^cast an ignominy upon 
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the kiogdom that it does not deserve. We have no bet* 
ter materials to compound the priesthood of, than die 
mass of mankind, if liidi, corrupted as it is, those who 
ceceive orders must have some vices to leave behind 
them when they enter into the church ; and if a few do 
still adhere, it is no wonder, but rather a great one, that 
they are no worse. Therefore he cannot think ambition, 
or love^f power, more justly laid to their chaji^ than 
to other men's; because that would be to make religion 
itself, or at least the best constitution of church-govern- 
ment, answerable for the errors and depravity d human 
nature. 

Within these last two hundred years^ all sorts of tem- 
poral power have been wrested from the clergy, and 
much of their ecclesiastic, the reason or justice of which 
proceeding I shall not examine; but that the remedies 
were a little too violent, with respect to their posses- 
sions, the legislature has lately oonfiessed by the remis- 
sion of tbeir first fruits. Neither do the common libel- 
lers deny this, who, in their invectives^ only tax the 
church with an insatiable desire of power and wealth 
(equally common to all bodies of men, as well as indivi- 
duals) but thank God, that the laws have deprived them 
of both. However, it is worth observing the ju^ce of 
parties ; the sects among us are apt to complain, and 
think it hard usage to be reproached now after frfij 
years, for overturning the state, for the murder of a 
king, and the indignity of a usurpation ; yet these very 
men, and their partisans, are continually reproaching the 
clergy, and laying to their charge, the pride, the ava- 
rice, the luxury, the ignorance, and superstition of po- 
pish times, for a thousand years past 

He thinks it a scandal to government, that such an 
unlimited liberty should be allowed, of publishing bodu 
against those doctrines in religion^ wherein all christians 
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have agreed ; miich more, to connive at guch tracts as 
reject all revelation, and, b^ their consequences, often 
deny the very being of a God. Surely it is not a suffi- 
cient atonement for the writers, that they profess much 
loyalty to the present government, and sprinkle up and 
down some arguments in favour of the dissenters; that 
they dbpute, as strenuously as they can, for libei-ty of 
conscience, and inveigh largely against all ecclesiastics 
under the name of high church ; and, in shKurt, under the 
shelter of some popular principles in politics and reli- 
gion, undermine the foundations of all piety and virtue^ 

As he does not reckon every schism of that damnable 
nature which some would represent, so he is very far 
from closing with the new opinion of those who would 
make it no crime at all ; and argue at a wild rate, that 
God Almighty is delighted with the variety of faith and 
Worship, as he iff with the varieties of nature. To such 
absurdities are men carried by the affectation of free- 
thinking, and removing the prejudices of education; 
under which head, they have for some time begun to list 
morality and religion. It is certain that before the re- 
bellion in 1642, though the number of puritans (as they 
were then called) were as great as it is with us, and 
though they affected to follow pastors of that denmnina- 
tion, yet those pastors had episcopal (nrdination, possessed 
preferments in the church, and were sometimes promoted 
to bishoprics themselves. But a breach ixf^il^ general 
Torm of worship was, in those days, reckon^ so danger- 
ous and sinful in itself, and so offensive to Roman catho* 
lies at home and abroad, that it was too unpopular to be 
attempted ; neither, I believe, was the expedient then 
found out, of maintaining separate pastors out of private 
[Hurses. 

When a schism is once spread in a nation, there grows 
It length a dispute, which are the schismattcs. Without 
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entering on the aipiments used by both sides among lu, 
to fix the guilt on each other, it is certain, that in the 
sense of the law, the schism lies on that dde, which opgo- 
ses itself to the religion of the state. I leave it among the 
divines to dilate upon the danger of schism, as a spirit- 
ual evil ; but I would consider it only as a temporal one. 
And I think it clear, that woj great separation from the 
established worship, though to a new one that is more 
pure and perfect, may be an occaskm of endangering the 
public peace \ because it will compose a body always in 
reserve, prepared to follow any discontented heads, up- 
on the plausible pretexts of advancing true religion, and 
opposing error, superstition, or idolatry. Fot this reason, 
Plato lays it down as a maxim, that mai ought to worship 
the gods according to the laws of the country ; and he 
introduces Socrates, in his last discourse, utterly disown- 
ing the crime laid to his charge, of teaching new divini- 
ties or methods oi worship. Thus, the poor Hugonots 
of France were engaged in a civil war, by the 4)ecioa8 
pretences of some, who, under the guise of religion, saan- 
ficed so many thousand lives to their own ambition and 
revenge. Thus, was the whole body of puritans in Eng- 
land drawn to be instruments, or abetters of all manner 
of villany, by the artifices of a few men, whose desigmi, 
from the first, were levelled to destroy the constitutioa 
both of religion and government'*'' And thus, even in 
Holland itsf^lf, where it is pretended that the variety of 
sects live so amicably together, and in such perfect obedi- 
ence to the magistrate, it is notcnrious how a turbulent 
party, joining with the arminians, did, in the memory of 
our fathers, attempt to destroy the liberty of that repub^ 
lie. So that upon the whole, where sects are tolerated 
in a state, it is fit they should enjoy a fiiU liberty of con- 

* See Lord Clarendon's History. OriginaX. 
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[ aeience, and every other privily of freeboni subjects, 
to which DO power is annexed. And to preserve their 
obedience upon all emei^encies, a government cannot 
give them too much ease, nor trust them with too little 
power. 

The clergy are usually charged with a persecuting 
spirit, wiiich they are said to discover by an implacable 
hatred to all dissenters : and this appears to be more un- 
reasonable, because they suffer less in their interests by 
a toleration, than any of the conforming laity : for while 
the church remains in its present form, no dissenter can 
possibly have any share in its dignities, revenues, or 
power; whereas, by once receiving the sacrament, he is 
rendered capable of the highest employments in the state. 
And it is very possible, that a narrow education, toge- 
ther with a mixture of human infirmity, may help to beget 
among some of the clergy in possession, such an aversion 
and contempt for all innovators, as physicians are apt to 
have for empirics, or lawyers for pettifoggers, or mer- 
chants for pedlars ; but since Uie number of sectaries 
does not concern the clergy, either in point of interest (ht 
conscience (it being an evil not in their power to reme- 
dy) it is more fair and reasonable to suppose, their dis- 
like proceeds from the dangers they apprehend to the 
peace of the commonwealth, in the ruin whereof they 
must expect to be the first and greatest sufferers. 

To conclude tiiis section, it must be observed, that 
there is a very good word, which has of late suffered 
much by both parties, I mean moderation ; which, the 
one side very justly disowns, and the other, as unjustly 
pretends to. Beside what passes every day in conver- 
sation, any man who reads the papers published by Mr, 
Leslie,''^ and others of his stamp, must needs conclude, 

* Dr. Chnrles Le>Iie, a fomout Nonjuring Divine, lecond ion of. 
John Leslie, bishop of Clogher. At the rerolution, he was chancellor 
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that if this author could make the nation see his adrer- 
aaries, under the colours he paints them in, we haye no- 
thing else to do, but rise as one man, and destroy such 
wretches from the face of the earth. On the other side, 
how shall Tve excuse the advocates for moderation? 
among whom, I could appeal to a hundred papers of uni- 
Tcrsal approbation, hj the cause they were writ for, 
which lay such principles td the whole body of the to- 
ries, as, jS they were true, and believed, our next budness 
should in prudence be, to erect gibbets in every parish, 
and hang them out of the way. But I suppose it is pre- 
sumed, the common people undeistand raillery, or at 
least rhetoric, and will not take hyperboles in too literal 
a sense ; which however, in some junctures, might prove 
fk desperate experiment. And tliis is moderation in the 
modem sense of the word, to which, s[)eaking impartial- 
ly, tlie bigots of both parties are equally entitled. 

of the cathedral of Connor ; and left that and his other ecdesiastical 
preferments, to follow Kin|C Jameses fortunes, and after hia death his 
ion's, and made several visits to the courts of St Germaiu and Bar le 
Due ; which, with his writings, having rendered him ohnoxioas to 
the government, in the year 1713, he found himself under a necessity 
of leaving the kingdom, and retiring to the pretender's court ; ^here 
he was allowed to officiate in a private chapel, after the manner of 
the Church of England. He went with the chevalier into Italy, and 
ahout a year before his death returned to England^ where, havini; 
prepared for the press a collection of his Theological .works (of which 
a large impression wos printed, in two volumes, folio, 1721) he went 
into the North of Ireland, his native country ; and died, soon after 
hts arrival, April 13, 1722. He defended the bishop of Exeter agaiofit 
Mr. Hoadly, in "The best Answer that ever was made," &c. and 
was author of " The Rehearsals," and many other political tracts. ^^ 
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SECT. IL 

THE SENTIMENTS OF A CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAN, 
WITH RESPECT TO GOVERNMENT. 

We look upon it as a very just reproach, though we 
cannot agree where to fix it, that there should be so much 
violence and hatred iu religious matters, among men who 
agree in all fundamentals, and only differ in some cere- 
monies, or, at most, mere speculative points. Yet, is 
not this firequently the case between contending parties 
in a state ? for instance ; do not the generality of whigs 
and tories aimong us, profess to agree in the same funda- 
mentals, their loyalty to the queen, their abjuration of the 
pretender, the settlement of the crown in the protestant 
line, and a revolution principle ? their affection to the 
church established, with toleration of dissenters ? nay, 
sometimes they go farther, and pass over into each other's 
principles ; the whigs become great asserters of the pre- 
rogative, and the tories of the people's liberty ; these, cry- 
ing down almost the whole set of bishops, and those, de- 
fending them ; so that the differences fairly stated, would 
be much of a sort with those m religion among us, and 
- amount to little more than who should take place, or go 
in and out first, or kiss the queen's hand ; and what are 
these but a few court ceremonies ? or who should be-in 
the ministry : and what is that to the body of the nation, 
iMit a mere speculative point ? yet I think it must be al- 
lowed, that no religious sects ever carried their mutual 
aversions to greater heights, than our state-parties have 
done ; who, tlie more to inflame their passions, have mix- 
ed religious and civil animosities together; boirowing 
one of their appellations from the church, with the addi- 
tion of high and low, how little soever their disputes relate 
to tiie term, as it is generally UTvdet^UMd* 
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I DOW proceed to deliver the sentiineDts of a Church of 
England man, with respect to goyenunent. 

He does not think the church of England so narrowly 
calculated, that it cannot fall in with any regular species 
of government nor does he think any one regular species 
of government more acceptable to God than another. 
The three generally received in the schools, have all of 
them their several perfections, and are subject to their 
several depravations. However, few states are ruined 
by any defect in their institution, but generally by the 
corruption of manners ;- against which, the best institution 
is no longer a security, and without which, a very ill one 
may subsist and flourish ; whereof there are two pregnant 
instances now in Europe. The first is, the aristocracy 
of Venice, which, founded upon the wisest maxims, and 
digested by a great length of time, has in our age, admit- 
ted so many abuses through the degeneracy of the nobles, 
tliat tlie period of its duration seems to approadu The 
other is, the united republics of the states-general, where 
a vein of temperance, industry, parsimony, and a public 
spirit, running through the whole body of the people, has 
preserved an infant commonwealth, of an untimely birth 
and sickly constitution, for above a hundted yean, 
through so many dangers and difficulties as a much more 
healthy one could never have struggled against, without 
those advantages. 

Where security of person and property are preserved 
by laws which none but the whole can repeal, there the 
great ends of government are provided fw, whether the 
administration be in the hands of one, or of many. 
Where any one person, or body of men, who do not re- 
present the whole, seize into their hands the power in the 
last resort, there is properly no longer a government, 
but what Arisloflc Wi<\ \\\s followers call the abuse and 
comiplion of one. 1\vv^ ^\^\\!it>LVs^ %xs5v>^^ ^sbdtrary 
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power, in whatever numbers ; which, notwithstanding all 
that Hobbes, Filmer, and others have said to its advan- 
tage, I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself 
as much as a savage is in a happier state of life, than a 
slave at the oar. 

It is reckoned ill-manners, as well as unreasonable, 
for men to quarrel upon difference in opinion ; because 
that is usually supposed to be a thing, which no man can 
help in himself ; but this Ido not conceive to be a univer- 
sal infallible maxim, except in those cases, where the 
question is pretty equally disputed among the learned 
and the wise : where it is otherwise, a man of tolerable 
reason, some experience, and willing to be instructed, 
may apprehend he is got into a wrong (pinion, though 
the whole course of his mind and inclination would per- 
suade him to believe it true ; he may be convinced that 
he is in an error, though he does not see where it lies, by 
the bad effects of it in the common conduct of his life, and 
by observing those persons, for whose wisdom and good^ 
ness he has the greatest deference, to be of a contrary 
sentiment According to Hobbes's comparison of rea- 
soning with casting up accounts, whoever finds a mistake 
in the sum total, must allow himself out, though, afler 
repeated trials, he may not see in which article he has 
misreckoned. I will instance in one opinion, which I 
look upon every man obliged in conscience to quit, or in 
prudence to conceal ; I mean, that whoever argues in 
defence of absolute power in a single person, though he 
offers the old plausible plea, that it is his opinion, which 
ke cannot help, unless he be convinced, ought in all free 
itates to be treated as the common enemy of mankind. 
Yet this is laid as aheavy charge upon the clergy of the 
two reigns before the revolution, who, under the terms 
of passive obedience and nonresistance, are said to have 
^^ached vf the unlimited power of the prince, becaioe 

VOL ill, fy 
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they found it a doctrine that pleased the court, and made 
way for their preferment. And I bdteve there may be 
truth enough in this accusation, to conrince us, that hu- 
man frailty will too often interpose itself amoi^ persons 
of the holiest function. However, it may be offered in 
excuse for the clergy, that in the best societies there 
are some ill members, which a corrupted eomrt and minis- 
try will industrioudy find out, and introduce. Be- 
sides, it is manifest, that the greater number of those, who 
held and preached this doctrine, were misgnkled by 
equivocal terms, and by perfect ignorance in the princi- 
ples of government, which they had not made any part 
of their study. The question originally put, and, as I 
remember to have heanl it disputed in public schooH 
was this, whether under any pretence whatsoever it may 
be lawful to resist the supreme magistrate ; which was 
heM in the negative ; and this is certainly the right op^ 
i^n. But many of the clergy, and other learned men, 
deceived by dubious expression, mktook the object to 
which passive obedience was due. By the supreme 
magistrate, is properly understood the legislative power, 
which in all governments must be absolute and unlimitr 
ed. But the word magistrate, seeming to denote a sin- 
gle pen?on, and to express the executive power, it cane 
to pass, that the obedience due to the legislature, was, 
for want of knowing or considering this easy distinction, 
misapplied to the administration. Tieither is it any won- 
der that the clergy, or other well-meaning people, diould 
fall into this error, which deceived Hobbes himself so 
far, as to be the foundation of all the political mi takes 
in his books ; where he perpetually confounds the ex< 
ecutive with the legislative power, though all well-insth 
tuted states have ever placed them in different hands, as 
may be obvious to those who know any tiling of Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, and other republics of Greece, as wcB 
AB the greater ouesot C^sV!ti%^^%:cvilU»iie. 
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Besides, if is to be considered, that when these doc- 
tirincs began to be preached among^ in, the kingdom had 
not quite worn out the inemoiy of that horrid rebellion, 
under the consequences of which it had groaned almost 
twenty years. And a weak prince, in conjunction widi 
a succession of roost prostitute ministers, began again to 
dispose the pec^le to new attempts, which it was, no 
doubt, the clergy's duty to endeavour to prevent ; though 
some of them, for want of knowledge in temporal af- 
fiadrs, and others, perhaps firom a worse principle, proceed- 
ed upon a topic, that, strictly fblldwed, would enslave 
all mankind. 

Among other theological aiguraents made use of in 
those times ki praise of monarchy, and justification of 
absolute obedience to a prince, diere seemed to be one 
of a singular nature ; it was ui^d, that Heaven was go- 
verned by a monarch, who had none to control his power, 
but was absolutely obeyed: then it followed, that earth- 
ly governments were the more perfect, the nearer they 
imitated the government in Heaven. All which I look 
upon as the strongest argument against despotic power, 
that ever was offered ; since no reason can possibly be 
assigned, why it is best for the trorld, that God Almighty 
has such a poAver, which does not directly prove, that no 
mortal man should ever have the like. 

But though a Church of £ogland man thinks every 
species of government equally lawful, he does not think 
them equally expedient ; or for every country indiffer- 
ently. There may be something in the climate, natu- 
rally disposing men toward one sort of obedience; as it 
is manifest all over Asia, where we never read of any 
commonwealth, except some small mies on the western 
coasts, established by the Greeks. T^ere may be a 
great deal in the situation of a country, and in the pre- 
sent genius of the people. It has been observed, that 
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the temperate climates luaall^ run into moderate go- 
TemmentSi and the extremes, into despotic power. It iS' 
a remark of Hobbes, that the youth of England are 
corrupted in their principles of government, by reading 
the authors of Greece and lUMne, who writ under com- 
monwealths. But it might have been more fiadrlj offered 
for the honour of liberty, that while the rest of the 
known world was overrun with the arbitrary govern- 
ment of single persons, arts and sciences took their risc^ 
and flourished, only in those few small territories where 
the people were free. And though learning may conti- 
nue after liberty is lost, as it did in Rome for a while, 
upon the foundations laid under the conmuMiwealth, and 
the particular patronage of some emperors^ yet it hardly 
ever began under a tyranny in any nation: because 
slavery is of all things the greatest dog and obstacle to 
speculation. And indeed, arbitrary power is but the 
first natural step from anarchy or the savage life ; the ad- 
justing of power and freedom being an effect and conse- 
quence of maturer thinking : and this is no where so du- 
ly regulated, as in a limited monarchy: because I be- 
lieve it may pass for a maxim in state, that the adminis- 
tration cannot be placed in too few hands, nor the legis- 
lature in too many. Now, in this material point, the 
constitution of the English government far exceeds all 
others at this time on the earth; to which the present 
establishment of the church does so happily agree, that 
I think, whoever is an enemy to either, must of necessity 
be so to both. 

He thinks, as our monarchy is constituted, an heredir 
tary right is much to be preferred before election. Be- 
cause the government here, especially by some Jate 
amendments, is so regularly disposed in all its parts, that 
it almost executes il«d^. kx^^ ^^x^fete^ uijon the death 
of a prince aniongu'&^xSxe^toX^a&Xx'^^vQ^^^ 
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Koy rub or intemiption. For the same reasoDs^ we have 
leffi to apprehend from the weaknesB or fiuy of our mo- 
oarchs, who have such wise couocils to guide the finrt, 
and laws to restrain the other. And therefore this here<- 
ditarj right should be kept so sacred, as neyer to break 
the succession, unless where the preserving of it maj 
endanger the constitution $ which is not from any intrin* 
sic merit, or unalienable right in a particular family, but 
to avoid the consequences that usually attend the ambi- 
tion of competitors, to which elective kingdoms are ex- 
posed ; and which is the only obstacle to hinder them 
from arriving at the greatest perfection that government 
can posdbly reach. Hence appears the absurdity of 
that distinction, between a king defacta^ and one de 
jure^ with respect to us. For every limited monarch is 
a king de jttre^ because he governs by the consent of the 
whole, which is authority sufficient to abolish all preee^ 
dent right. If a king come in by conquest, he is no 
longer a limited monarch ; if he afterward consent to li- 
mitations, he becomes immediately king de jttre^ for the 
5ame reason. 

The great advocates for succession, who affirm it 
ought not to be violated upon any regard or considera- 
tion whatsoever, do insist much upon one argument, that 
seems to carry little weight They would have it, that 
a crown is a prince's birth-right, and ought at least to 
be as well secured to him and his posterity, as the inhe- 
ritance of any private man ; in short, that he has the 
same title to his kingdom, which every individual has to 
bis property : now the consequence of this doctrine 
must be, that as a man may find several ways to waste, 
mispend, or abuse his patrim<Hiy, without being answera- 
ble to the laws: so a king may in like manner do what 
he will with his own ; that is, he may squander and mis- 
apply his revenues, and even alieoatat tbe crown, without 
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being called to an account by higaubjecU. Th^ allo% 
such a prince to be guilty indeed of much folly and 
wickedness, but for these he is answerable to Ood, as eve^ 
17 private man must be, that is guilty of mismaoagement 
in liis own concerns. Now, the folly of this reasoning 
will best i^ppear, by applying it in a parallel case: 
should any man argue, that a phyridan is supposed to 
understand his own art best; that the law protects and 
encourages his professioa; and therefore, although he 
should manifestly prescribe poison to all his patientsb 
whereof they should immediately die, he cannot be just* 
ly punished, but is answerable only to God : or should 
4he same be offered iu behalf of a divine, who would 
preach against religion and moral duties; in ^ther of 
these two cases, every body would find out the fiO{4u»> 
try, and presently answer, that although common men 
are not exactly skilled in tlie composition or af^Ucation 
of medicines, or in prescritog the limits of duty; yet 
the difference between poisons and remedies, is easily 
known by their effects; and common reason soon dls^ 
tinguishes between virtue and vice : and it must be ne- 
cessary to f(HHt»id both these the fieurther practice of their 
professions, because their crimes are not purely personal 
to the physician or the divine, but destructive to the 
public. All which is infinitely stronger in respect to a 
prince, in whose good or ill conduct the happiness or 
misery of a whole nation is induded : whereas it is of 
small consequence to the public, farther than example, 
how any {Nrivate person manages his property. 

By granting that the right of a lineal successor to a 
crown, were upon the same foot with the (»roperty of a 
subject ; still it may at any time be transferred by the 
legislative power, as other properties frequently are. 
The supreme power in a state can do no wrong, because 
whatever that do^ is the action of all : and when the 
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lawyers apf^y this maidm to the kiog^ they must under- 
staod it only in that sense, as he is administrator of the 
supreme power; otherwise it is not universally true 
but may be controlled in several instances easy to pro- 
duce.* 

And these are the topics we must proceed upon, to 
justify our exclusion of the young pretender in France ; 
that of his suspected birth being merely popular, and 
therefore not made use o(^ as I remember, since the re* 
volution, in any speech, Vbte, or proclamation, where there 
was an occasion to mention him. 

As to the abdicatiou of King James, which the advo- 
cates on that side look upon to have been fisrcible 
and unjust, and consequently void in itself, I think a 
man may observe every article of the English Church, 
without being in much pain about it. it is not imlikely 
that all doors were laid open for his departure, and per- 
haps not widiout the privity of the prince of Orange, as 
reasonably concluding, that the kingdom mi^ be bet- 
ter settled in his absence : but to affirm he had any 
cause to apprehend die same treatment with his father, 
IS an improbable scandal flung upon the nation, by a few 
bigoted French scribblers, or the invidious assertion 
•f a ruined party at home, in the bitterness of their souls ; 
not one material circumstance agreeing with tliose in 
1 648 f and the greatest part of the nation having pre- 
served the utmost horror for that ignominious murder : 
but whether bis removal were caused by his own fears, 
or other men^s artifices, it is manifest to me, that suppo- 
ang the throne to be vacant, which was the fidot the na- 
tion went upon, the body of the people was thereupon 
left at liberty to choose what form of government they 
pleased, by themselves^ or their representatives. 

* * Easy to produce*— This is ungrammatical ; it should be, ' esiil^- 
t0 be produced j* or, * which it is easy to prodace.* 9. 
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The odIj difficulty of any weight against the pit- 
ceediDgB at the levdatioD, is an obvious objection, td 
which the writers upon that sulject have not yet girai 
a direct or sufficient answer, as if they were in pain at 
some consequences, which they apprehend those eS the 
contrary opinion might draw from it. I will repeat this 
objection, as it was offered me some time ago, with all 
its advantages, by a very pious, learned, and worthy 
•gentleman of the nonjuring party.* 

The force of his argument turned upon this ; that the 
Laws made by the supreme power, cannot otherwise than, 
by the supreme power be annulled : that this consisting 
In £ngiand of a king, l(»ds, and commons, whereof each 
have a negative voice, no two of them, can repeal or enact 
a law, without consent of the third f much less ms^ any 
one of Uiem be entirely excluded from its part of the le- 
gislature, by a vote of the oth^ twow That all these 
maxims wore openly violated at the revolution ; where 
an assembly of the nobles and people, not summoned l^ 
the king's writ, (which was an essential part of the con- 
stitution) and consequently no lawful meeting, did mere- 
ly upon their own authority, declare the king to have 
abdicated, the throne vacant, and gave the crown by a 

* This worthy lajrman, generaUy distingiiished by the appellatioi 
of ^*the pious Mr. Nelson,*' was bom June 22, 1356; educated at 
St. PauPs school : and removed thence to. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He contracted an early acquaintance with Abp. Tillotson, 
which ended but with the life ofthe latter, who expired in Mr. Nelr 
son's arms. From principle, he long adhered to the communion of 
the deprived bishops ; but, on the death of Bishop Lloyd, in 1709, 
returned to tliat of the church of England. He died Jan. IB, 1714-15 ; 
and left his whole estate to pious and charitable uses, particularly to 
charity schools. He published many valuable and pious w<M>ks ; his 
** Companion for Festivals and Fasts, &c." his " Great Duty of fre- 
quenting t&e Christian Sacrifice,'' and his little tract *^on Confirma- 
tion," in particular, deaetve, and have received the highest commea- 
ciatioiis. N. 
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vote to a nepfaeir, when there were three children to 
inherit ; though by the fundamental laws of the reahn, 
the next heir is iromediatelj to succeed. Neither does 
it appear, how a princess abdication can make any other 
sort of vacancy in the tlirone, than would be caused by 
bis death; since he cannot abdicate for his children, 
(who claim their right of succession by act of parlia- 
ment) otherwise than by his own consent in form to a 
bOl from the two houses. 

And this is the difficulty, that seems chiefly to stick 
with the most reasonable of those, who, from a mere scru- 
ple of conscience, reftise to join with us upon the revolu- 
tion principle; but for the rest, are, I believe, as fay 
from loving arbitrary government, as any others can be, 
who are bom under a fr^e constitution, and are allowed 
to have the least share of common good sense. 

In this objection there are two questions included : 
first, whether upon the foot of our constitution, as it 
stood in the reign of the late Kiii^ James, a king of Eng- 
land may be deposed ? The second is, whether the 
people of England, convened by their own authority, 
after the king had withdrawn himself in the manner he 
did, had power to alter the succession. 

As for the first, it is a point I shall not presume to de- 
termine ; and shall therefore only say, that to any man 
who holds the negative, I would demand the liberty of 
putting the case as strongly as I please. I will suppose a 
prince limited by laws like ours, yet running into a thou- 
sand caprices of cruelty like Nero or Caligula; t will 
suppose him to murder his mother and his wife ; to com- 
mit incest, to ravish matrons ; to blow up the senate, and 
bum his metropolis ; openly to renounce God and Christ, 
and wtNTship the dev3 : these, and the like exarbitances^ 
are in the power of a single person tio cxsissfiiV^ -^vVC&ssoSSw 
the advice of a ministry^ or asasX^nt^ oI^sl %nsE^« ^zsi 
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tfmch aking^ M I hwe described, canwt be -depoied 
biUbybiBowiicoDieBt iapsrlkytncsitfldt «oCirdl see 
how he can be reeieted, or what can be -neaBt bgr a limit- 
ed mooarchy; •or what rignifies the people's coasent \b 
makiDg aad repealing laws, if the penon who adndiHtt- 
ten, has no tie but eonscienGe, and is wsweraUe tonone 
but God. I desire no atponger pvoof 4hirt an opinion 
Biust be false, than to find very great absor^ties annex- 
ed to it ; and there cannot be greater than in the present 
case ; for it is not a bare speculation that kings way run 
into such enormities as are abovemeirtioBed ; the prac- 
tice may be proved by examples, not osAy 4rawn from 
the first Caesars, or later emperors, hut many modem 
princes of Europe; such as Peter the cniel, Philip the 
second of Spain, Jdlm BasUovits of Muscovy, .and in 
our own nation, King John, Richard the third, and 
Henry the eighth. But there camaot be equal absurdi- 
ties suj^posed in maintaining the laoutraiy opsnioo ; be- 
cause it is certain, that x^nces have it in their power 
to keep a majority on their side, by any tolerable ad- 
ministration, till provoked by continual oppressions ; no 
man indeed can then answer, where the madness of the 
people will stop. 

As to the second part of the objection ; whether the 
people of England, convened by tbeir own authority, up- 
4m King James's precipitate dq>arture, had power to al- 
kr the succession ? 

In answer to this, I think it is manifest firom the prac- 
lice of the wisest nations, and who seem to have had the 
truest notions of freedom, that when a prince was laid 
aside for maladministration, the nobles and people, if 
they thought it necessary for the public weal, did re- 
sume the ~tLdinixn^T«X\o\i of the supreme power, (the 
fcrwer itself having \>ee\x A^v^^ \sL^^\^'^is^4jd iM)t 
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only alter the guccession, but often tlie very forai of go- 
venmient too ; because they believed there was no natu- 
ral right in one man to govern another, but that all was 
by institution, force, or consent. TIhis, the cities of 
Greece, when they drove out tlieir tyrannical kings, 
either chose others fii*om a new family, or abolished the 
kiugly government, and became free states. Thus the 
Romans, upon the expulsion of Tarquin, iound it incon- 
venient lor them to be subject any longer to the pride, 
the lust, the cruelty and arbitrary will of suigle persons, 
and therefore by general consent, entirely altered the 
whole frame of their government. Nor do I find the 
proceedings of eitlier, in this point, to have been condemn- 
ed by any historian of the succeeding ages. 

But a great deal has been already said by other wri- 
ters upon this invidkms and beaten subject ; therefore I 
shall let it fall ; though the point is commonly mistaken, 
especially by the lawyers; who, of all others, seem least 
to understand the nature of government in general ; like 
under-workmen, who are expeit enough at makuig a 
single wheel in a clock, but arc utterly ignorant how 
to adjust the several parts, or regulate the movements. 

To return therefore from this digression: it is a 
church of £ngland man's opinion, that ttie freedom of a 
nation consists in an absolute unlimited legislative pow- 
er, wherein the whole body of the people are fairly re- 
presented ; and in an executive duly limited ; because 
on this side likewise, there may be dangerous degrees, 
and a very ill extreme. For, when two parties in a state 
are pretty equal in power, pretensions, merit, and virtue, 
(for these two last are, with relation to parties and a 
court, quite different things) it has been the opinion of 
the best writers upon government, that a prince Ought 
not in aD> sort to be under the guidance or influence of 
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either ; because he declines bj this means frcmi his office 
of presiding over the whole, to be the head of a party ; 
which, beside die indigmtj, renders him answerable for 
■U public mismanagements, and the consequences of 
them ; and in whatever state this happens, there must 
dther be a weakness in the prince or ministry ; or else 
the ibrmer is too much restrained by the nobles, or those 
wbq represent the peof^e* 

To conchide : a church of England man may, with 
prudence and a good conscience, approve the professed 
principles of one party more than the other, according 
as he thinks they best promote the good of church and 
state; but he will never be swayed by passion or inte- 
rest, to advance an opinion, merely because it is that of the 
party be most approves ;• which one single principle, he 
looks upon as the root of all our civH animosities. To 
enter into a par^, as into anorder of finais, with so re- 
igned an obedience to superiors, is very unsuitsd>le both 
with"*^ die civH and religious Ifiierties, we so zealously 
assert. Thus die understandings, of a whole senate are 
often enslaved^ by diree <Mr four leaders on each side, who, 
instead of intending the public weal, have dieir hearts 
wholly set upon ways and- means, how to get or to keep 
employments. But to speak mwe at large, how has this 
spirit of faction mingled itself widi the mass of the peo- 
ple, changed their nature and manners, and the very 
genius of the nation f broke all the laws of charity, 
neighbourhood, alliance, and- hospitality ; destroyed all 
ties of fideadship^ and divided families against them- 
selves 1. and no wonder it should be so, when ia order to 
find out the character of a person, instead of inquiring 
whether he be a man of virtue, honour, piety, wit, good 
sense^ or learning ; the modern question, ia only, whether 

* It sbould be uBSiiitabte * to>* sot unsuitable * wilb/ S. 
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lie be a whig or a tory ; under which terms, all good and 
ill qualities are included. 

Now, because it is a point of difficulty to choose an 
exact middle between two ill extremes, it may be worth 
inquiring in the present case, which of these a wise and 
good man would rather seem to avoid : taking therefore 
their own good and ill characters, with due abatements 
and allowances for partiality and passion, I should think, 
that in order to preserve the constitution entire in church, 
and state, whoever has a true value for both, would he 
sure to avoid the extremes of whig, for the sake of the 
former; and the extremes of tory, on account of the lat* 
ter. 

I have now said all that I could think convenient,, 
upon so nice a subject, and find I have the ambitioi^ 
common with other reasoners, to wish at least that both 
parties may think me in the right ; which would be of 
some use to those who have any virtue left, but are 
blindly drawn into the extravagancies oi either, upoft 
false representations, to serve the ambition or malice or 
designing men, without any [Hrospect of their owtu 
But if that is not to be hoped for, my next wish should 
be, that both might thikik me in the wcong: which I 
would understand as an ample justification of myself 
and a sure ground te believe, that I have proeeeded at 
least withimpaxtiality, and perhaps with truth.. 
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OBSERTATIONS 



ON 



HEVLIN'S HISTORY OP THE PRESBYTERIANS. «» 



Tl his book, by some errors and neglects in the style, 
seems not to have received the author^s last correction.t 
It is written with some vehemence, very pardonable in 
one who had been an observer and a sufferer, in Eng- 
land, under that diabolical fanatic sect, which then de- 
stroyed church and state. But by comparing, in my 
memory, what I have read in other histories, he neither 
aggravates nor falsifies any facts. His partiality appears 
chiefly in setting the actions of Calvinists in the strong- 
est light, without equally dwelling ou those of the other 
side ; which, however, to say the truth, was not his pro- 
per business. And yet he might have spent some more 
words on the inhuman massacre of Paris, and other parts 
of France, which no provocation (and yet the king had 
the greatest possible) could excuse, or much extenuate* 
The author, according to the current opinion of the age 
he lived in, had too high notions of regal power ; led by 
the common mistake of the term Supreme Magistrate^ 
and not rightly distinguishing between the legislature 

* Written by the Dean in the beginning of the book,^^ <m one oC i6* 
blank leaves. N. 
f It was published in 1670. N. 
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and admiQiBtratioD : into wMch mistake the clergy fell or 
continued in the reign of Charles II. as I have shown 
and explained in a treatise, &c. 

J. SWIFT. 
March 6, 1 727-8. 
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DECREE 

FOR dONCLVDINO THE TREATY BETWEEN 

DR. SWIFT AND MRS. LONG, 
1 709. 



"Whereas U hath been signified to us, that there k 
BOW a treaty of acquaintance on foot, between Dr. Swift, 
of Leicester-fields, of the one part, and Mrs. Long,* rf 
Albermarle-street, on the other part : And whereas the 
said Dr. Swift, upon the score of his merit and extraor- 
dinary qualities, doth claim the sole and undoubted 
right, that all persons whatsoever shall make such ad- 
vances to him as he pleases to demand :t anj law, claim, 

* This lady, sister to Sir James Long, figured high in the fashioo- 
able world; and is distinguished among those of the first quality in 
** The British Court, a poem, 1707." Dr. Swift's acquaintance with 
ifker was but of short duration, having commenced through the Van- 
homrigh family^ in 1709 : and we find in the Journal to Stella, Sept* 
13, 1710, that she had then "broke up house, and gone into the coun- 
try ;" owing, as appears, Sept. 16, to pecuniary distresses. She retired 
to Lynn, in Norfolk, where she maintained a correspondmce wiUi 
Dr. Swift ; who acknowledges the receipt of letters from her, Oct. dfh 
Nov. 12, and Dec. 10, 1710. The last she wrote to him, dated Nov. 
18, 1711, describing her situation in the country, where she assu- 
med the name of Smyth, is printed in vol. XV. She died Dec. 22, 
1711 : and is lamented, with marks of the truest friendship, by Dr. 
Swift,' who has exhibited some traits of her character, in the Journal 
of Dec. 25. See also a letter by the Dean to a friend, occasioned by 
her death, vol. XV. N. 

f " When I lived in £ngland,'' says the Dean to Miss Hoadly, June 
4, 1734, **once every year I issued out an edict, commanding that all 
ladies of wit, sense, merit, and quality^, who had an ambition to be 
acquainted with me, should make the first advances at their pe- 
rU." N, 
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custom, privilege of sex, beauty, fortune, or quafitjr, to 
the contrary notwithstanding : And whereas, the said 
Mrs. Long, humbly adcDowledgiDg and allowing the 
right of the said doctor, doth yet insist upon certain pri- 
vilegei and exceptioDs, as a Lady of the Toast, which 
privileges, she doth allege are excepted out of the 
doctor's general claim, and which she cannot betray 
witliout injuring the whole body whereof she is a 
member; by which impediment, the said treaty is not 
yet brought to a conclusion ; to the great grievance and 
damage of Mrs. Vaohomrigh, and her fair daughter 
Heasy : And whereas the decision of this weighty cause 
is refened to us, in our judicial capacity : We, out of 
our tender regard to truth and justice, having heard and 
duly considered the allegations of both parties, do de- 
clare, adjudge, decree, and determine. That the said 
Mrs. Long, notwithstanding any privileges she may 
claim as aforesaid as a Lady of the Toast, shall, without 
essoin or demur, in two hours after the publishing of this 
mir decree, make all advances to the said doctor, that 
he shall demand ; and that the said advances shall not 
be made to the said doctor as Un hmmme sans consequenmi 
but purely upon account of his great merit. And we do 
hereby strictly forbid the said Mrs. Yanhomrigh, and 
her fair daughter He^sy, to aid, abet, comfort, or encou- 
rage, her the said Mrs. Loi^ in her disobedience for the 
futui'e. And in consideration of the said Mrs. Long's 
being a Toast, we think it ^ist and reasonable, that Uie 
said doctor should permit her, in all companies,' to give 
herself the reputation of beii^ one of his acquaintance ; 
which no other lady shall presume^ to do, upon any 

* The indignation he expresses against the coontess of BtsUamont, 
on her claiming acquaintance witii him, is a strikini; instance of hi^ 
pecnliarity. See Joumai to Stella, April 24, 1711, N. 
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pretence irhatsoever, without hU especial leave aod 
license itrst had and obtained. 

B7 especial command, 

G. y. HojKRIOH.f 

t The sisDature of (ome relation of Vanesia ; her liiter^i aame 
Vni Mwy. ?(. 
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0. 8. VAN WINKLI, PRINTXX. 

fVaier'Streeit Nen- Yvrk. ^ 
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